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REMARKS, 


THERES is no study more delightful than that of tracing the variou 
authorities that furnished Shakspeare with the plots, the incidents 
and the characters, of his immortal dramas.—lt is worthy of the 
scholar, since it affords him innumerable opportunities of pursuing 
his antiquarian researches—of the man of taste, for, in the wide 
field of literature, where will he find such abundance of 


“ Flowers of all hues, and, without thorn, the rose !”” 


and even that man who is devoid of imagination—who is insensible 
to the higher and more exalted beauties of so divine a muse, shall 
receive ample instruction in mere matters of fact, as connected with 
history, morals, and philosophy ;—in history, comprehending events 
the most memorable and interesting of ancient and modern times ; in 
morals, through the medium of examples the most noble and pure; 
and, in philosophy—not the thing so miscalled, which opposes a bold 
front of scorn and infidelity, but that philosophy, the principles of 
which spring from revelation and truth, 

The Merchant of Venice, one of the most finished productions of 
Shakspeare, unites three distinct plots, Those of the caskets and 
of the bond are derived from an old play entitled “ Zhe Jew,” 
which, according to Gosson,* was “ shewn at the Bull,” and was 
yy him pronounced to be “ @ goode and sweete playe ;” and Mr. 
Dunlop remarks, that the story of Lorenzo and Jessica bears some 
similitude to the fourteenth tale in the second book of the Novelline 
of Massuccio Di Salerno ; and that learned, elegant, and judicious 
critic, Mr. Douce, observes, that neither the author of the old play, 
nor Shakspeare, have confined themselves to one source, in the con- 
struction of their plot; but that the Pecorone, the Gesta Homano 
rum, and probably the ancient Ballad of Gernutus, had been re- 
spectively resorted to. That the incident of the bond was borrowed 
from the former, there remaing no doubt; and the whetting of the 
knife might be suggested by the latter; while the reasoning of Shy- 
lock before the Senate is evidently taken from Silvayn’s Orator, 
translated by Munday, and printed in 1596;—it remained for the 
genius of Shakspeare to unite these various actions; and, from a rude 
and imperfect sketch of the “ greediness of worldly choosers, and 
the “ bloody minds of usurers,* to produce a character so awfully 
striking, that, in the whole range of the ancient and modern drama, 
it cannot be paralleled. 

Shylock has been set up as a mark for universal detestation; he 
is represented as avaricious, savage, and revengeful, Before, how. 
ever, we pronounce his final condemnation, let us pause, and look 
into his character a Jittle deeper than the surface. 

He is avaricious—the extortions and injustice of men had made 
him so. He is savage—their furious persecution and unrelenting 
crnelty had wrought #is nature to a similitude to their own. He is 
revengeful—and who shall wonder, when, with a spirit so goaded, 


® “ School of Abuse.”—107¥. 
a3 
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and excited by the bitterest scorn, he beholds his enerny prostrate at 
his feet? If, therefore, we consider Shylock as the representative of 
a despised and persecuted race, fulfilling to the very letter, an awtul 
and mystegjons dispensation of Providence, he may serely claim to 
be heard in™his own defence; and such a defence has Shakapeure 
very emphatically urged, in the midst of circumstances heightened 
for the purpose of casting aa odinm upon the disposition of this 
celebrated Jew. 

After recapitelating to Antonio the reproaches he had receiveu 
from bim publicly, not only for being an usurer, but a Jew, he fan- 
cies himself making this ironical reply, to his request to lend him 
** monies” — 


“ Pair sir, you spit on me, on Wednesday last; 
You spurned me such a day; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for these courtesies 
Vil lend you thus much monies ;” 


and did we not know in what superstitious abhorrence the Jews 
were held, for a long series of ages, it would be difficult to find an 
apology for the taunting reiteration of Antonio :— 


“‘T am as like fo call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” 


The two great passions that possess the heart of Shylock, are ava- 
ricé and revenge; but revenge has the mastery ; and there is not, in 
the literature of the world, a more terrific picture of this malignant 
passion, than in the scene where Twbaé tortures Shylock with the 
news of his daughter’s prodigal disposition of his jewels, and alter- 
nately relieves him with the news of Antonio’s bad fortune. His 
grief tor the loss of his wealth is aggravated, an hundred fold, by the 
reflexion that it is Javished upon such unworthy trifles ;— 


Tusa. One of them showed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

“Suyprock. Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal. 2 
nould not have given it jor a wilderness of monkeys.” 


While the malicious joy that he discovers at the prospect of the 
furfeiture of Antonio’s bond, forms a fine picture of the opposite 
eects produced by the same passion; and, though the means em- 
ployed are almost ludicrous, the impression they excite is trniy ap- 
palling. The well-known remark, that there is but one step from the 
ridiculous to the sublime, never met with a better illustration than 
in this singular scene. 

The reasonings of Shylock, as to his feelings and motives, are 
shrewd and eloquent. The remonstrances of the Duke, and the exe- 
crations of Gratiano, are no answer to them; and it is not until 
Portia delivers her divine speech upon Mercy, that we turn from the 
stubborn disposition of the Jew with horror and reprobation. And, 
even fen, we are constrained to acknowledge, that his provocations 
were many, and were great; and, though we feel gratitied that his 
extreme malice has lost him the value of his bond, we feel equally 
certain, that he has lost it by a gutbbdie. 

Interspersed through this powerful drama, are some of the choice 
flowers of Shakspeare’s poetry. The speech upon Mercy is above 
all praise ; but there is one passage, in which the Platonic doctrine 
of ie harmony of the spheres and of the human soul, is illustrated in 
janguage sv sublime aud beautiful, ao to impress us with the convic- 
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tion that it is not, as some theorists pretend, the sere association of 
ideas, but the immediate inspiration of the Delty :—~ 


“ Sit, Jezsica! Look, how the floor of Heaven 
Ia thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Sul quiring to the young-cy’d cherubims;: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close ‘t in, we cannot hear It.” 


This drama is highly diversified ; we have the stern, unbending 
Shylock—the romantic Lorenzo, and Jvssica—the eloquent Portia— 
and the grotesque, good Master Launcelut Gobbo,—a combination of 
character the most rare and extraordinary. As a work of genius, we 
contemplate it with wonder ; but our wonder ceases, when we con- 
template it as the work of Shakspcare. 

The character of Portia afforded M\.. Siddons few opportunities for 
the display of her matchless powers; but those opportunities she 
acised with the grasp of genius, and transfused into the language of 
Shakspeare a kindred spirit. Her trial-scene was in the graudest 
style of the art: nor were the lighter parts scarcely less worthy of 
praise, from their delicacy and gracefulness. If we speak of any 
other Portia, after Mrs. Siddons, it must be in very qualifed terms. 
We have seen Mrs. Bartley (when Miss Smith) play the character 
with correctness and energy; but the divine mind was wanting, tc 
conceive, illustrate, and, as it were, grapple with the genius of Shak- 
apeare. 

thy lock was, by the bad taste of former times, consigned to a low 

comedian ; it was nut enough that the Jew should be rendered detest- 
able, but ridiculons also. It was the peculiar merit of Macklin to re- 
Jease him trom this erroncous misconception; a merit which drew from 
Pope, who was present at the first representation, his celebrated eu- 
fogium. * This circumstance not only had the good effect of placing 
the Jew in proper hands; it scouted from the stage the spurious trash 
of Lord Lansdown, and established the genuine play in ite stead. 
How Macklin performed Shylock, is known to every one who is at 
all conversant with the history of the stage. It was esteemed a mas- 
terpicce of dramatic excellence ; and it was not until Henderson ap- 
peared upon the scene, that it was thought possible to equal, much 
less to improve upon, Machlin’s performance. Yet Henderson, ia 
some points, excelled his master; he softened down the coarser parts 
of the original, and threw into the picture a light in the highest de- 
gree chastened and brilliant. 

Cooke’s Shylock was one of his most perfect performances; it was 
supported throughont by just conception and powerful execution 
As was formerly said of Henderson, during the trial-scene, ue stood 
Like a tower. No actor knew better than Cooke how to work apun 
the feelings of an audience ; and there are few things in the art that 
produced a stronger effect, than his savage and determined meth«d of 
whetting his knife on the floor, and the fiend-like look that accom 
panied it, when he makes this reply to the question of Bassanio :~- 


“ To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there,” 


It is with a feeling of regret t¥ t we se. a large proportion os 
Shakupeare’s characters lost #? the stage; Shylock, “w wrtaly ie rot 


* © This 1» the Jew 
Th-* Shakspeare 
As 
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one of them, a0 long, at ieast, as the good taste of the public justly 
appreciates the talents of Mr, Kean. No living actor can touch him 
in Shylock ; it was in ts character that he made his first impres- 
sion, and he playa no other with eguad force and discrimination, 
His delineation ot the furions passions are powerful in the extreme ; 
he is, as the late Mr. Kesnble said of him, terribly in earnest. Yet 
he throws in such natural bursts of feeling in the midst of his most 
passionate denunciations,—which Cooke did not, for he was malignant 
throughout,—that all the peculiarities of this wonderful character are 
faithfully preserved ; arid Shylock, in the hands of Mr. Kean, is not 
the monster that the superstitions colouring of ancient times has de- 
picted him, but the persecuted, avaricious, and revengeful Jew, as 
represented by Shakepeare. The finest part of Mr. Kean’s acting is 
his reasoning as to the feelings and propensities of a Jew, compared 
with those of a Christian—“‘ Hath not a Jew eyes? Rath not a 
Jew hunds f” and the incomparable scene with Tubal. His manner 
of uttering, ““ J would my duughter were dead at my foot, and the 
jewels in her ear! Would she were hears’d at my foot, and the 
ducats in her cofin!” was never surpassed by amy actor. In the 
trial-ecene he wanted dignity,—not the dignity of mind, bat of figure ; 
but he amply atoned tor it by higher qualities— 


“ Whene’er he fails, tis xature’s fault alone,— 
Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his oven!” 


i D-G. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. W. WEST. 


Mrs. W. West (formerly Miss Cooke) is a native of 
Bath. The eminent success of her relation, the late George 
Frederick Cooke, was sufficient to awaken the dormant 
energies which might have existed in any of his family, 
and to stimulate them to the exercise of their peculiar 
powers. Her father was also a great admirer of the 
histrionic art, and had been a performer in Bath. Under 
these circumstances it was not surprising that Miss 
Cooke should have imbibed a passion for the stage. 

Her first public appearance was in her native city, in 
the character of Miss Hardcastle. Her success was 
flattering. She next visited Cheltenham Theatre, where 
she sustained the characters of the Widow Cheerly, 
Lady Teazle, Ludy Townly, §c., with applause. Her 
talents were considered to be decidedly comic; but, 
on her performing a tragic part, it was regarded as much 
superior to her comic efforts, Mrs, C. Kemble, being at 
that time at Cheltenham, was so satisfied with Miss 
Cooke’s rising genius, that she procured her an engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden Theatre, where she appeared 
on the 28th of September, 1812, in the character of 
Desdemona. At the expiration of her engagement, Miss 
Cooke went to Edinburgh, where she made her debué¢ in 
the character of Juliet, which she performed ten rights 
in succession. During her residence at Edinburgh, she 
was married to Mr. W. West, the comedian. In 1818,' 
Mr. Stephen Kemble sent an offer to Mrs. West to sus- 
tain the leading characters in tragedy at Drury Lane, 
which she accepted, and she still continues the prin- 
cipal tragic heroine of that theatre. 


cp D—G. 


Costume. 


DUKE.—Crimaon velvet jacket ana breeches —spotted velvet robe 
—ermine cape—white shoes, and crim>on roses. 

ANTONI0.—Black velvet Venetian dress—black shoes, and roses. 

BASSANIO.— First dress: Grey and pink, russet boots, and 

white gloves. Second dress: White tunic, trimmed with silver— 
bine satin waistcoat, embroidered— blue sash belt—-white silk stock- 
ing pantaloons—white shoes and roses. 

SHYLOCK.—Black cloth gaberdine—scarlet sash—blue stockings 
—biack shoes, and buckles. 

SALANIO.—Gray Spauish dress, trimmed with silver—panta 
loons—russet boots. 

GRATIANO.—Green velvet coat—white waistcoat—worsted pan 
taloons—russet boots. 

SOLARINO.— Scarlet Spanish coat—white waistcoat —white 
worsted pantaloons, trimmed with scarlet—rasset boots. 

LORENZO.—Green and buff Spanish dress—rnsset boots. 

TUBAL.— Black stuff gaberdine, trimmed with gray —hat—shoes 
and buck es. 

LAUNCELOT.— First dress ; Plain black shape —long red stock- 
ings—russet shoes. Second driss: Brown and red-—shves, and red 
roses. 

GOBBO.—FPlain brown shape—leathern belt—blue stuckings— 
russet shoes. 

BALTHASAR.—Green and orange livery. 

SEN ATORS.—Black gowns, trimmed with white—white caps. 

PORTIA.—First dressy: Salmon-coloured gown, trimmed with 
silver. Second dress: Black silk stockings—black tunic—lawyer’s 
gown. Third dress: White Spanish pelisse—white satin hat, aud 
feathers, 

JESSICA.—White and spangles. 

NERISSA.—First dress: Whrte and spanglea, with coloured 
body. Second dress: As Portia’s second dress, but no gown, 


Cast of the Characters, 


As performed at the Theatres Royal, London. 


Drury Lane, Covent Gardin, 
1824, 1828. 


Duke of Venice 
Antonio - 
Bassanio - 
Solanioa - 
Salarinoa - : 
Gratiano - 
Lourenzo - - 
Niylock — - 
Tubal - - 
Launcelot - 
Gobbe - - 
Balthasar 
Portia - - 
Nerissu 
Jessica - - 


- Mr. Powell. 

- Mr. Pope. 

- Mr. Waltack. 
- Mr. Younge. 

- Mr. Mercer. 

- Mr. Browne. 
- Mr. Horn. 

- Mr. Kean. 

- Mr. Webster. 
- Mr. Liston. 

~- Mr. Gattie. 

- Mr. E. Bartly. 
- Mra. W. West. 
- Mrs. Oger. 

- Miss Povey. 


Mr. Evan 

Mr, Egerton. 
Mr. G. Kemble. 
Mia. Hortebow, 
Mi. Raymond. 
Mr. Farley. 
Mr. Duruset. 
Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Atkins, 
Mr. Meadows. 
Mr. Blanchard. 
Mr. Henry. 
Miss Jarman. 
Miss Goward. 
Miss Henry. 
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R, Cruskshank, Del. White, Se. 
The Merchant of Venice. 
Jessica, Here, catch this casket; it is worth the pains. 
Act II, Scene §. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Street in Venice. 


Enter ANTONIO, SALARINO, and SOLANIO, R. 


Ant. (c.) In sooth I know not why I am so sad: 
It wearies me: you say it wearies yuu ; 
But how I caught it, fouud it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn ; 
And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Sol. (x. c.) Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Sal. (L. c.) Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me sad. 

Sol. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, * 
But I should think of shallows, and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
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To kiss her buriai. 
Shall I have the thought 
To think on this; and shail I lack the thought, 
That such a thing, bechanc’d, would make me sad f 
But, tell not me; I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 
Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Sal. Why then you are in love. 
Ant. Fie, fie! 
Sal. Not in love neither? Then let’s say you are sad, 
Because you are not merry: and ’twere as easy 
For you, to laugh, and leap, and say, you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Sol. (R.) Here comes Bassanio, your most noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano and Lorenzo: fare you well; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Sal. <r.) I would have staid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
J take it your own business calls on you, 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 


Enter Bassanto, GRATIANO, and LORENZO, L 


Sal. Good-morrow, my good lords. 
Bass. (c.) Good signiors both, when shall we laugh ? 
say, when? [Crosses to Salarine. 
You grow exceeding strange: must it be so? 
‘Sol. We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 
[Exit Solanio and Solarino, R. 
Lor. My lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio. 
We will leave you ; but, at dinner-time, 
{ pray you have in mind whére we must nteet. 
Bass. 1 wilt not fail you. 
[Lorenzo and Bassani retire up. 
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Gra. You look not well, signior Antonio: 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously chang'd. 
Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 
Gra. (1. c.) Let me play the fool : 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? {I tell thee what, Antonio, 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; 
There are a sort of men, whosc visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, “ I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !” 
O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing: who, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, , 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
Ill tell thee more of this another time; 
Bat fish not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion.-— 
Come, good Lorenzo: [They advunce] fare ye well, 
awhile— 
Ill end my exhortation after dinner. 
Lor. (i. c.) Well, we will leave you then till dinner- 
t time : 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men, 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 
Gra. (L.) Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 
Ant. Farewell; I’ll grow a talker for this gear. 
Gra. (L-} Thanks, i’faith; for ailence ig only cpm- 
mendable |. ai mee 
In a neat’s tongue driea, and a maid not, xendible. 
_ {Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo, b 
B 
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Ant. (R. Cc.) Is that any thing now? 

Bass. (k.) Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice: his reasons are as 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them; and when you 
have found them, they are not worth the search. 

Ant. Well: tell me now, what lady is this same, 

To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promised to tell me of ? 

Bass. ’Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gag’d. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money and in love ; 

And from your love I have a warranty 

To unburthen all my plots and purposes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it: 
And, if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assur’d, 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by advent'ring both, 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 

T owe you much; and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost: but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. You know me well ; and herein spend but time, 

To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost, 

Than if you had made waste of all I have: 
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Then do but say to me, what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unto it: therefore, speak. 
Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond’rous virtues ; sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages ; 
Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors. 
O, my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate. 
Ant. Thou know’st, that all my fortunes are at sea: 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum: therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That shall be rack’d even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake. 
[Exeunt, Antonio L. Bassanio R. 


SCENE II.—Portia’s House at Belmont. 
Enter Portia and NERISSA, R. 


Por. (c.) By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
aweary of this great world. 

Ner. (x. c.) You would be, sweet madam, if your mise- 
ries were in the same abundance as your good fortunes 
are, and yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, that sur- 
feit with too much, as they that starve with nothing. It 
is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the 
mean; superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. 

Por. Good sentences, and well pronounc’d. 

Ner. They would better, if well follow’d. 

Por. If to do were ag easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cotta- 
Ses, princes’ palaces. It is a good divine that follows 

B2 
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his own instructions: I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to fol- 
low mine own teaching. But this reasoning is not in the 
fashion to choose me a husband:—O me, the word 
choose! I may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike; so is the will of a living daughter 
curb’d by the will of a dead father:—Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inspirations ; therefore, the lottery 
that he hath devised in these three chests, of gold, silver, 
and lead, (whereof, who chooses his meaning, chooses 
you,) will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly, 
but one who you shall rightly love. But what warmth 
is there in your affection towards any of these princely 
suitors that are already come ? 

Por. 1 pray thee, over-name them; and, as thou nam’st 
them, I will describe them; and, according to my de- 
scription, level at my affection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ay, that’s a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation 
to his own good parts, that he can shoe him himself: I am 
rauch afraid, my lady, his mother play’d false with asmith. 

Nor. (c.) Then, there is the County Palatine. 

Por. (x.) He doth nothing but frown; as who shou’d 
say, “ An if you will not have me, choose:” he hears 
merry tales, and smiles not: I fear he will prove the 
weeping philosopher when he grows old, being so full of 
unmannerly sadness in his youth. I had rather be mar- 
ried to a death’s head with a bone in his mouth, than to 
either of these. Heaven defend me from these two ! 

3 Ner. How say you by the French lord, Monsieur Le 
on? 

Por. Heaven made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man. 

Ner. How like you the young German, the Duke of 
Saxony’s nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober; 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: 
when he is best, he is a little worse than a man; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast; an the 
worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift to go 
without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the right 
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casket, you should refuse to perform your father’s will, 
if you should refuse to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set 
a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket ; 
for, if the devil be within, and that temptation without, 
I know he will choose it. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
lords; they have acquainted me with their determina- 
tions: which is, indeed, to return to their home, and to 
trouble you with no more suit: unless you may be won 
by some other sort than your father’s imposition, depend- 
ing on the caskets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, T will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of 
my father’s will: I am glad this parcel of wooers are so 
reasonable ; for there is not one among them but I dote 
on his very absence, and I pray heaven grant them a fair 
departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father’s time, 
a Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, that came hither in 
company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

aoe Yes, yes, it was Bassanio, as I think, so he was 
call’d. 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my fool- 
ish eyes look’d upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well ; and I remember him wor- 
thy of thy praise. 

Enter BALTHAZAR, L. 


Por. How now | what news? [ Crosses to L. 
dul. (L.) The four strangers seek for you, madam, to 
take their Jeave; and there is a forerunner come from a 
fifth, the Prince of Morocco: who brings word, the 
prince, his master, will be here to-night. 

Por. If 1 could bid the fifth weicome with so good 
heart as I can bid the other four farewell, 1 should be 
glad of his approach. Come, Nerissa.—Sirrah, go be- 
fore.—Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another 
knocks at the door, ‘  [Exeunt, t. 


SCENE III. —A Street in Venice. 
Enter SHy.ock and Bassanio, R. 


Shy. (c.) Three thousand ducats,—well. 

Bass. (kr. c.) Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months—well. 
B8 
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: Buss. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
ound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound—well. 

Bass. May you stead me? Will you pleasure me? Shall 
I know your answer? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no; my meaning, in saying he is 
a good man, is to have you understand me, that he is 
sufficient: yet his neans are in supposition ; he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; [ under- 
stand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mex- 
ico, a fourth for England—and other ventures he hath, 
squander’d abroad : but ships are but boards, sailors but 
men: there be land rats, and water rats, water thieves, 
and land thieves; I mean pirates ; and then, there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks; the man is, notwith- 
standing, sufficient :—three thousand ducats ;—I think I 
may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assur’d you may. 

Shy. (R.) I will be assur’d I may; and, that I may 
be assured, I will bethink me: [Nodding significantly] 
may I speak with Antonio? 

Bass. (c.) If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. (R. c.) Yes, to smell pork: to eat of the habita- 
tion which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil 
into: I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and so following ; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you.—What news on 
the Rialto ?— 

Who is he comes here? 
Bass. This is signior Antonio. [ Exit, L. 
Shy. (tL. c.) [Pointing 1.] How like a fawning pub- 

lican he looks ! 

T hate him, for he is a Christian : 

But more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice: (c.) 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

TY will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him 

He hates our sacred nation ; (r.) and he rails, 

Even there where meychants most do congregate, 
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On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest: Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him ! 


Enter Bassanio and ANTONIO, L. 


Bass, (1.) Shylock, do you hear? 
[ Antonio stands L. 
Shy. (R.) I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats: What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me: but soft; how many months 
Do you desire ?—[To Antonio, affecting not to have seen 
him before. |—Rest you fair, good Signior; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
Ant. Shylock—(c.) albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
Vl break a custom. Is he yet possess’d, 
How much you would ? [To Bassanio, who stands 1. 
Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 
Ant. (c.) And for three months. 
Shy. I had forgot—three months, you told me so. 
[To Bassanio. 
Well then your bond [To Antonio. |—and let me see, 
(c.)—but hear you ; 
Methought, you said you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. 
Ant. I do never use it. 
Shy. When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep— 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor; ay, he was the third. 
Ant. And what of him? did he take interest ? 
Shy. No, not take interest ; not, as you would say 
Directly interest: mark what J acob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromis’d, 
That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire, 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands. 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes ; 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party- -colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 
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This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. [Crosses to nr. 
Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob serv’d for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of Heaven: 

Was this inserted to make interest good ? 

Or is your gold and silver, ewes and rams? 

Shy. (8.) I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast. 
Ant. [Apart to Bassanio, L.}] Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

Shy. [Musing, x.} Three thousand ducats—’Tis a 
good round sum. 

Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 
Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you ? 
Shy. [Slowly turning towards Antonio.| Signior An- 

tonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies, and my usances ; 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug - 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 

You call me—misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

[ Advances nearer. 

Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 

Go to then ; you come to me, and you say, 

“Shylock, we would bave monies: You say so ; 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold : monies is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I not say, 

“Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats 2?” or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman's key, 

With ’bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 

Say this— 

“Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 

You call’d me—dog ; and for these courtesies 

J’ll lend you thus much monies.” 

Ant. T am ag lilo ta en ll thee go again, 
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To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends; (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend 7) 

But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who if he break, thou may’st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. (rR. ¢c.) Why, look you, how you storm! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d we with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies, and you'll not hear me: 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 

Shy, This kindness will T show :— 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant, Content, in faith: I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me, 
I'd rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

[ Antonio and Bassanio retire to L. 

Shy. (r.) O, father Abraham, what these Christians 


are ; 
Whose own hard dealing teaches them to suspect 
The thoughts of others !—Pray you, tell me this ; 
[ They advance. 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship ; 
If he will take it, so; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 
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Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave; and presently 
I will be with you. 
Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. {Exit Shylock, nr. 
This Hebrew will turn Christian; he grows hind. 
Buss. (1.) I like not fair terms, and a villain’s mind. 
Ant. (t.) Come on; in this there can be no dismay, 
My ships come home a month before the day. [Exeunt, tL. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A Street in Venice. 


Enter Launcriot Gosno, from L. D. F. 


Lawn. (c.) Certainly, my conscience will serve me 
to run from this Jew my master: the fiend is at mine 
elbow ; and tempts me, saying to me ‘Gobbo, Laun- 
celot Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good 
Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run 
away.” My conscience says— No; take heed, honest 
Launcelot; take heed, honest Gobbo; or,” as afore- 
said, “honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; scorn 
running with thy heels.” Well, the most courageous 
fiend bids me pack: ria! says the fiend; away, says 
the fiend; for the heavens, rouse up a brave mind, says 
the fiend, and run. Well, my conscience, hanging about 
the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me “—my 
honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man’s son”—or 
rather an honest woman’s son ;—for, indeed, my father 
did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind 
of taste ;—well, my conscience says—“ Launcelot, budge 
not ;” * budge,” says the fiend; ‘budge not,” says my 
conscience. Conscience, say I, you counsel well ; fiend, 
gay I, you counsel well; to be ruled by my conscience, 
I should stay with the Jew my master, who, Heaven 
bless the mark! is a kind of devil; and, to run away 
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from the Jew, I should be rul’d by the fiend, who, saving 
your reverence, is the devil himself: certainly, the Jew 
is the very devil incarnation, and, in my conscience, my 
conscience is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer to 
counsel me to stay with the Jew: the fiend gives the 
more friendly counsel! I will run; fiend, my heels are 


at your commandment, I will run. [Going R. 
Gob. [ Without, r.] Master, young man, you, I pray 
you, which is the way to master Jew’s? . 


Laun. O, heavens, this is my true begotten father! 
who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, 
knows me not :—I will try conclusions with him. 


Enter OLp Gosso, rR. with a basket. 


Gob. (r.) Master, young gentleman, I pray you, which 
is the way to master Jew’s ? 

Laun. (k.) Turn up on your right hand, at the next 
turning, but, at the next turning of all, on your left: 
marry, at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but 
turn down indirectly to the Jew’s house. 

Gob. Twill be a hard way to hit. Can you tell me 
whether one Launcelot, that dwells with him, dwell with 
him, or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young master Launcelot ?—[ Aside. ] 
Mark me now: now will I raise the waters :—Talk you 
of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man’s son ; his father, 
though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man, and, 
Heaven be thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we talk 
of young master Launcelot. 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an’t please your mastership. 

Laun. Ergo, master Launcelot ;—talk not of master 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman (according 
to fates and destinies, and such odd sayings, the sisters 
three, and such branches of learning,) is, indeed, de- 
ceased; or, as you would say, in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. 

Gob. Marry, Heaven forbid! the boy was the very 
staff of my age, my very prop. 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post, a staff, 
or a prop ?—Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle- 
man: but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy (Heaven rest 
his soul!) alive or dead? 
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Lam. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me: it is a wise father, that knows 
his own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of 
your son. [Falls on his knees.] Cive me your blessing: 
truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid long, a 
man’s son may ; but, in the end, truth will out. 

Gab. Pray you, sir, stand up; I am sure, you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. [ Rises.| Pray you, let’s have no more fooling 
about it, but give me your blessing: I am Launcelot, 
your boy, that was, your son that is, your child that 
shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

aun. I know not what I shall think of that: but I 
am Launcelot, the Jew’s man: and, I am sure, Margery, 
your wife, is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed. I’ll be sworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. 
Lord, worshipp’d might he be! what a beard hast thou 
got! thou hast got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 
iny thill-horse has on his tail. 

Laun. (c.) It should seem then, that Dobbin’s tail 
grows backward ; I am sure, he had more hair on his 
tail, than I have on my face, when I last saw him. 

Gob. (c.) Lord, how art thou chang’d! How dost thou 
and thy master agree? I have brought him a present. 

' Ladn. Give him a present! give him a halter: Iam 
famished in his service ; you may tell every finger I have 
with my ribs. Father, I am glad you are come; give 
me your present to one master Bassanio, who, indeed, 
gives rare new liveries; if I serve not him, I will run 
as far as Heaven has any ground:—O rare fortune! 
here comes the man; ~-to him, father; for I ama Jew, 
if I serve the Jew any longer. 


Enter BASsANio, with Leonarbo and STEPHANO, R. 


‘Bass. You may do so:—See these letters delivered ; 
put the liveries to making: and desire Gratiano to come 
anon to my lodging. [Exit Stephano, R. 

Laur. To him, father 

Goh, Heaven bless your worship ! 

Base. (x. c.) Gramercy ; wouldst thou aught with me ? 

Gob. Here’s my son, sir, a poor boy- 
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Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew’s man ; 
that would, sir, as my father shall specify— 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, 
to serve— 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the long 1s, I serve the 
Jew; and I have a desire, as my father shall specify —~ 

Gob. His master and he (saving your worship’s reve- 
rence) are scarce cater-cousins. 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew 
having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my father, 
being I hope an old man, shall fructify unto you— 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves, that I would bestow 
upon your worship; and my suit is— 

Laun. In very grief, the suit is impertinent to myself, 
as your worship shall know by this honest old man ; and, 
ee I say it, though old man, yet, poor man, my 
ather. 

Bass. One speak for both—What would you? 

Laun, Serve you, sir. 

Gob. This is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass. I know thee well, thou hast obtain’d thy suit: 
Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day, 

And hath preferred thee ; if it be preferment, 
To leave arich Jew’s service to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Eaun, The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shylock and you, sir; you have the grace of 
heaven, sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak’st it well: go, father, with thy 


son :— 
Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out.—Give him a livery [To Leonardo. 
More guarded than his fellows; see it done. 
[Bassanio retires up the Stage with Leonardo, Old 
Gobbo goes in L. U. E. 

Laun. (c.) Father, in: [Crosses to L.] I cannot get a 
service, no ;—I have ne’er a tongue in my head.—Well, 
[ Looking on his palm] if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table, which doth offer to swear upon a book.—I shall 
have good fortune; go to, here’s a simple line of life! 
here’s a small trifle of wives: alas, fifteen wives is no- 
thing: eleven widows, and nine maids, is a simple com- 
ing-in for one man: and then, to ’scape drowning thrice ; 
and to be in peril of my life with the edge of a feather 
bed; here are simple ‘scapes! Well, if fortune be a 
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woman, she’s a good wench, for this gear.— Father, 
come ; Ill take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of 
an eye. [Exit Launcelot, L. dD, F. 
Bass. [ Advancing with Leonardo, from buck ground 

I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
These things being bought, and orderly bestow’d, 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best esteem’d acquaintance: hie thee, go. 


Enter GRATIANO, L. 


Gra. (R. c.) Where is your master? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, he walks. [ Exit, r 

Gra. Signior Bassanio.— 

Bass. (t.) Gratiano! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. (i. c.) You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. You must not deny me; I must go with you to 
Belmont. 

Bass.(c) Why then, you must :—but hear thee, Gratiano: 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ;— 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults ; ‘ 
But where thou art not known, why, there they shew 
Something too liberal; pray thee, take pain ‘ 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty . 
Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be misconstrued in the place I go to, 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me 
¥f I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely 
Nay, more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, Amen: 
Use all the observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Bas, Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night; you shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity ; 

I weuld entreat you rather to put on 

Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 

That purpose merriment ; but fare you well, 

I have some business. [ Eatt. b. 
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Gra. And IT must to Lorenzo, and the rest ; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [ Exit, r. 


SCENE II.— Shylock’s House. 
Enter Jessica and LAuNcELOT, L. 


Jess. (c.) I am sorry thou wilt leave my father so; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness : 
But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest : 
Give him this letter ; do it secretly, 
And so farewell; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. 
Laun, (x. c.) Adieu !—tears exhibit my tongue. 
Most beautiful Pagan, most sweet Jew! (r.) If a 
Christian did not play the knave, and get thee, I am 
much deceiv’d :—but, adieu: these foolish drops do 
somewhat drown my manly spirit; adieu ! [Exit, R. 
Jess, (rR. Cc.) Farewell, good Launcelot.— 
Alach, what heinous sin is it in me, 
To be asham’d to be my father’s child ! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners: O, Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [ Exit, i 


SCENE III. A Street in Venice. 
Enter SaLaRIno, SOLANIO, GRATIANO, and LoRENZO, R. 


Lor. (r.) Nay, we will slink away in supper-time ; 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gia. (c.) We have not made good preparation. 

Sol. (c.) We have not spoke us yet of torch-bearers. 

Sal. (r. c.) ’Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly ordered ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. ’Tis now but four o’clock ; we have two hours 
To furnish us :— 


Enter LAUNCELOT, L. 


Friend Launcelot, what’s the news ? 
Laun. An it shall please you to break up this, it shall 
seem to signify. [ Gives Lorenzo a letier ;-——rettres, L. 
c 2 
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Lor. I know the hand: in faith, ’tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. 
Gra. Love news, in faith. 
Laun. By your leave, sir. { Crossing. 
Lor. Whither goest thou ? 
Laun. (r.) Marry, sir, to bid my old master, the Jew, 
to sup to-night with my new master, the Christian. 
Lor. (R. c-) Hold here, take this: tell gentle Jessica, 
I will not fail her; (R.) speak it privately, go. 
[Turns round—exit Launcelot, r. 
Gentlemen, 
Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 
Sol. (u.) Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it straight. 
Sal. And so will I. 
Lor. (c.) Meet me and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano’s lodging, some hour hence. 
Sal. (L.) ’Tis good we do so. 
Exeunt Salarino and Solanio, v. 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 
Lor. I must ne°ds tell thee all: she hath directed, 
How I shall take her from her father’s house ; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with. 
If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It w#l be for his gentle daughter’s sake ; 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she do it under this excuse,— 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me; peruse this as thou goest : 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. [Exeunt, Rr. 


SCENE IV.—Shylock’s House. 


SHYLOCK sitting at a Table and LaunceELor attending, 
discovered. 


Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio :— 
What, Jessica !—thou shalt not gormandize, 
As thou hast done with me ;—What, Jessica !— 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jessica, I say! 
Laun. Why, Jessica ! 
sa a bids thee call? [ Rising.) I do not bid thee 
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Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me, I could do 
nothing without bidding. { Goes back. 


Enter Jessica, L. 


Jess. (t. c.) Call you? What is your will? 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica ; 

There are my keys :—but wherefore should I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I’ll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Christian.—Jessica, my girl, 

Look to my house :—I am right loth to go ; 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. (Advances, rR. c.] I beseech you, sir, go; my 
young master doth expect your reproach. 

Shy. So do I his. 

Laun. (x. c.) And they have conspired together, I 
will not say, you shall see a masque; but if you do, 
then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding 
on Black-monday last, at six o’clock i’the morning, fall- 
ing out that year on Ash-Wednesday was four year in 
the afternoon. 

Shy. What! are there masques? Hear you me, Jessica: 
Lock up my doors: and when you hear the drum, 

And the vile squeaking of the wry-nech’d fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street, 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces : 
But stop my house’s cars, I mean, my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house.—-By Jacob’s staff, I swear, 
T have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go.—Go you before me, sirrah ;— 
Say, I will come. 
Laun. (n.) I will go before, sir.— 
Mistress, look out at window, for all this ; 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. [Exit. R. 

Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s offspring, ha? 

Jes. His words were, Farewell, mistress ; nothing else. 

Shy. (R.) The patch is kind enough ; but a huge feeder, 
Snail slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat; drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste’ - 
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His borrow’d purse.—Well, Jessica, go in; 

Perhaps, I will return immediately ; 

Do as I bid you; shut doors after you ;— 

“ Fast bind, fast find ;” 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [ Exit, Rr. 
Jes. (L.) Farewell; and if my fortune be not crost, 

I have a father, you a daughter, lost. 


SONG.—JEssIca. 


Haste, Lorenzo, haste away, 
To my longing arms repair, 
With impatience I shall die ; 
Come, and ease thy Jessy’s care : 
Let me then, in wanton play, 
Sigh and gaze my soul away. [ Exit, i. 


SCENE V.—A Street in Venice—Before Shylock’s House. 


Enter GRATIANO, SALARINO, SOLANIO, masked, L. 


Gra. (c.) This is the pent-house, under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 
Sol. His hour is almost past. 
Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 
Sal. O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love’s bonds new made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 
Gra. (R. c.) That ever holds :— 


Enter Lorunzo, masked, v. 


Sal. Here comes Lorenzo ;—more of this hereafter. 
Lor. (L. ¢.) Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait ; 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
171 watch as long for you then.— 
Here dwells my father Jew. 
SONG.—LoreEnzo. 
My bliss too long my bride denies : 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wint’ry blasts I fear, 
Nor storms nor night shall keep me here. 
What may for strength with steel compare ? 
O, love hus fetters stronger far! 
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By bolts of steel are limbs confin’d ; 
But cruel love enchains the mind. 


No longer then perplex thy breast, 
When thoughts torment, the first are best ; 
’ "Tis mad to go, ’tis death to stay, 
Away, my Jessy, haste away. 
JESSICA, at the Window in Flat, . 
Jes. Who are you? tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit Pll swear that I do know your tongue. 
Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 
Jes. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed ; 
For who love I so much? and now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 
Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witness that thou 
art. 
Jes. Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains. 
Lor. But come at once ; 
For the close night doth play the run-away, 
And we are staid for at Bassanio’s feast. 
Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 
[ Exit, from the window. 
Gra. (r.) Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 
Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath proy'd herself: 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 
Enter Jessica, Lb. b, T. 
What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen, away ; 
Our masking mates by this time for us stay. [Exeunt, L. 


END OF ACT II. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I.—A Street in Venice. 


Enter SALARiINo and SOLANIO, R, 
Sol. (c.) Why man, I saw Bastinio under sail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And in their ship, I am sure, Loicnzo is not. 
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Sal. (c.) The villain Jew with outcries rais’d the duke ; 
Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. : 

Sol. He came too late, the ship was under sail: 

But there the Duke was given to understand, 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica ; 
Besides, Antonio certified the Duke, 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 
Sal. I never heard a passion so confus’d, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 
“My daughter !—O my ducats!—O my daughter !~- 
Fled with a Christian !—O my Christian ducats !— 
Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter !” 
Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shal! pay for this. 

Sol. Marry, well remember’d : 

T reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday; who told me, 
that Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wreck’d on the 
narrow seas; the Goodwins, I think they call the place ; 
a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the carcases of 
many a tall ship lie buried, as they say, if my gossip 
report be an honest woman of her word. 

Sal. I would she were as lying a gossip in that as 
ever knapt ginger, or made her neighbours believe she 
wept for the death of a third husband: but it is true, 
that the good Antonio, the honest Antonio—O, that I 
had a title good enough to keep his name company ! 

Sol. Come, the full-stop. 

Sal. Why the end is, he hath lost a ship. 

Sol. I would it might prove the end of his losses ! 

Sal. Let me say Amen betimes, lest the devil cross thy 
prayer; for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. 


Enter SuHy Lock, L. 


How now, Shylock ; what news among the merchants ? 

Shy. (L. c.) You knew, none so well, none so well ao 
you, of my daughter’s flight. (c.) 

Sol. That’s certain; I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 

Sal. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird 
was fledg’d: and then it is the complexion of them all 
to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn’d for it. 

Sel. That’s certain, if the devil may be her judge. 
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Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel! 

Sa. But tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have 
had any loss at sea, or no? 

Shy. There I have another bad match: a bankrupt, a 
prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto: 
——a beggar, that used to come so smug upon the mart ;— 
let him look to his bond : he was wont to caf] me usurer ; 
let him look to his bond: he was wont to lend money 
for a christian courtesy :— let him look to his bond. 

[Goes 1. 

Sol. Why, Iam sure, if he forfeit thou wilt not take 
his flesh ; what’s that good for 

Shy. [Goes x.] To bait fish withal: if it will feed no- 
thing else, it will feed my revenge. [ Returns to c.] He 
hath disgrac’d me, and hinder’d me of half a million; 
laugh’d at my losses, mock’d at my gates, scorn’d my 
nation, ’thwarted my bargains, cool’d my friends, heated 
my enemies ; and what his reason ?—1 am a Jew. Hath 
not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ?—-fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the sume 
diseases, heal’d by the same means, warm’d and cool’d 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? if 
you prick us, do we not bleed ?—if you tickle us, do we 
not laugh ?—if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that. Ifa Jew wrong 
a Christian, what is his humility? revenge: If a Chris- 
tian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example? why, revenge.—[Goes to r.]—The 
Villany, you teach me, I will execute! and it shall go 
hard, but I will better the instruction. 

Sal. Here comes another of the tribe: a third cannot 
be match’d, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

(Exeunt Solanio and Salarino, R. 


Enter TuBAL, L. 


Shy. [Running to meet him.] How now, Tubal, what 
news from Genoa, hast thou found my daughter? 

Tub. (L.) I often came where I did hear of her, but 
cannot find her. 

Shy. (c.) Why there, there, there, there! a diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The 
curse never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt 
it till now :—two thousand ducats in that; and other 
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precious, precious jewela.—I would, my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! ’would she 
were hears’d at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! 
No news of them ?— why, so:—and I know not what’s 
spent in the search: why, thou loss upon loss! the thief 
gone with so much, and so much to find the thief; and 
no satisfaction, no revenge: nor no ill luck stirring, but 
what lights o’ my shoulders ; no sighs, but o’ my breath- 
ing: no tears, but o’ my shedding. 

Tub. (L. c.) Yes, other men have ill luck too; Anto- 
nio, as I heard in Genoa— 

Shy. What, what, what! ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God !—Is it true? is it 
true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal?—Good news, good 
news: ha! ha!—Where? in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy. (t.) Thou stick’st a dagger in me—-I shall never 
see my gold again: fourscore ducats at a sitting! four- 
score ducats ! 

Tub. (L.) There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in 
my company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but 
break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it; T’ll plague him; I’ll tor- 
ture him; I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them shewed me a ring, that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. [Running r.] Out upon ber! Thou torturest 
me, Tubal: it was my torquoise; I had it of Leah, when 
I was a bachelor: I would not have given it for a wil- 
derness of monkeys. [ Crosses to 1. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true: go, Tubal, 
fee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight before: I will! 
have the heart of him, if be forfeit: for were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandise I will: go, go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue, go, good Tubal - 
at our synagogue, Tubal. [Exeunt Shylock, 1. Tubal, R 
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SCENE IT.—Portia’s House at Belment. 
The three Caskets of gold, silver, and lead, are set out. 


Portia, Bassanto, Nerissa, and GRaTIANO, R, Singers, 
Musicians, Pages, and other Attendants, discovered. 


Bass. (c.) I am enjoin’d by oath to observe three things : 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ’twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly, 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you, and begone. 
Por. (c.) To these injunctions every one doth swear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 
Bass. And so have I address’d me.—-Fortune now 
To my heart’s hope ! 
Por. I pray you, tarry; pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while : 
There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you: and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 
I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be: so may you miss me 
But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin, 
That I had been forsworn. 
I speak too long : but ’tis to peize the time ; 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election. 
Bass. Let me choose ; 
For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 
Come, let me to my fortune and the caskets. 
Por. Away then: I am lock’d in one of them ; 
If you do love me, you will find me out.— 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof.— [ They retire. 
Let music sound while he doth makc his choice: 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 
And wat’ry death-bed for him. 
[ Music—Bussanio stands surveying the caskets, 
Bass. Some good direct my judgment !— Let me see. 
“Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire 
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That may be meant 
Of the fool multitude, that choose by show ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dang’rous sea ; the.beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty.— 
Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee. 
“ Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves.” 
And well said too ; for who slrall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ? 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv’d corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
And how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnish’d ?-— Much as he deserves” — 
I'll not assume desert.— 
“Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath.” 
I'll none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
*T ween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat’nest, than dost promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose I; Joy be the consequence ! 

Por. (t.) How all the other passions fleet to air! 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstacy ; 
I feel too much thy blessing ; make it less, 
For fear I surfeit! 

Bass. (c.) [ Opening the leaden casket.] What find I heret 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? Here is the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 


{ Reads. ]—You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true ! 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content, and seek no new. 
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Uf you be well pleas'd with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliss, 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss. 


A gentle scroll ;—Fair lady, by your leave ; 
I come by note, to give, and to receive ; 
Yet doubtful whether what I say be true, 
Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you.u— 
Por. (L. c.) You see me, Lord Bassanio, where J stand, 
Such as I am: though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you, 
1 would be trebled twenty times myself ; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich ; 
That only to stand high on your account, 
I might in virtues, beautics, livings, friends, 
Exceed account. But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself: and even now, but now 
This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord ; 1 give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 
Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins: 
But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 
QO, then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead. 
Ner. [Comes forward with Gratiano, r.] My lord and 
lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper, 
To cry, good joy! Good joy, my lord and lady! 
Gra. (R. c.) My lord Basganio, and my gentle lady, 
T wish you all the joy that you can wish ; 
For, I am sure, you can wish none from me: 
And, when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 
Bass. With all my heart, so thou can’st get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordship ; you have got me one. 
My cyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
b 
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You lov’d, I lov’d ; for intermission 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there , 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here, until I sweat again ; 
And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love ; at last—if promise last— 
I got a promise of this fair one here, 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achiev’d her mistress. 
Por. (u. c.) Is this true, Nerissa ? 
Ner. Madan, it is, so you stand pleas’d withal. 
Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 
Gra. Yes, ’faith my lord. 
Bass. Our feast shall be much honour’d in your mar- 
riage. [ Bassanio and Portia retire up the Stage. 
Gra. We'll play with them, the first boy, for a thou- 
sand ducats. 
Ner. What, and stake down? 
Gra. No; we shall ne’er win at that sport, and stake 
down. 
But who come’s here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Solanio ? 


Enter LORENZO, Jessica, and SOLANIO, L. 


Bass. (c.) Lorenzo, and Solanio, welcome hither ; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome :—by your Icave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome, 
Por. (c.) So doI, my lord ; 
They are entirely welcome. 
Lor. I thank your honour :—for my part, my lord, 
My purpose was not to have seen you here ; 
But meeting with Solanio by the way, 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay, 
To come with him along. 
Sol. I did, my lord, 
And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter. 
Bass. [1.. to Sol.| Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth 
Sol, (u.) Not sick, my lord unless it be in mind ; 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will shew you his estate. 
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Gra. [Back grownd.] Nerissa, cheer yon stranger, bid 
her weleome. 
Your hand, Solanio; what’s the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know he will be glad of our success ; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
Sol. Would you had won the fleece that he hath lost! 
[ They retire up the stage. 
Por. (R.) There are some shrewd contents in yon 
same paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse !— 
[Crosses to him 
With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 
And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 
bass, (u. c.) O, sweet Portia, 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words, 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth T had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much | was a braggart: when T told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing ; for, indeed, 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend 
Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper, as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Issuing life-blood.—But is it true, Solanio ? 
[ Solanio advances. 
Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England ? 
And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 
Sol. (L. c.) Not one, my lord. 
Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it: never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 
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So keen and greedy to confound a man: 
He plies the duke at morning and at night ; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice: twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes, 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 
[ Retires back. 

Por. (c.) Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble? 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por, What sum owes he the Jew? 

Buss. For me, three thousand ducats. 

Por. What, no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 

First, go with me to church, and call me wife , 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 

With an unquiet soul. You shal! have gold 

To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 

When it is done, bring your true friend along: 
My maid Nerissa, and myself, meantime, 

Will live as maids and widows. Come, away ; 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day. (R.) 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. (R. c.) 

Bass. [Reads.] ‘ Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all 
miscarried, my crediti.rs grow cruel, my estate is very 
low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and since, in paying 
it, it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared be- 
tween you and me. If I might but see you at my death ; 
notwithstanding, use your pleasure, if your love do not per- 
suade you to come, let not my letter.” 

Por. O love, despatch all business, and be gone. 

Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste ; but, ’till I come again, 
No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, 
No rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. 
[E-veunf, RF. 
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SCENE III.—A Street in Venice. 


Enter SHYLocK, ANTONIO, SALARINO, and the Gaoler, 1. 


y. (c.) Gaoler, look to him ;—tell not me of mercy ; 

The is the fool that lent out money gratis :— 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. (c.) Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy. (Rr. c.) Vil have my bond; speak not against 

my bond ; 

I have sworn an oath, that I will have my bond : 
Thou call’d’st me dog, before thou hadst a cause ; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
The duke shal frant me justice.—I do wonder 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant. J pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. Vil have my bond ; T will not hear thee apa 
Vl have my bond ; and therefore speak nv more. — 
VII not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not; 
VU have no speaking ; I will have my bond. [Ezit, r. 

Sal. (L. c.) It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant. Let him alone; 

TP’ follow him no more with bootless prayers 
He secks my life, his reason well I know ; 

I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me ; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Sal, I am sure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

Ant. The duke cannot deny the course of law, 

For the commodity that strangers have 

With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go; 
These griefs and losses have so ’bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh’ 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. (£.) 

Well, gaoler, on :—Pray heav’n Bessanio come 
To see me pay his debt, sad thre? * «<r revs 
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SCENE IV.— Portia’s House at Belmont. 


Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, Portia, NeRIssa, and 
BALTHAZAR. 


Lor. (c.) Madum, although I speak it in your presence. 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appcars most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you shew this honour 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband ; 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce yous 
Por. (c.) I never did repent me doing goed, 
Nor shall not now ; 
Thig comes too near the praising of myself ; 
Thetdfore, no more of it: hear other things : 
Login, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house, 
Until my lord’s return: for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven bieath’d a secret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation 
Only attended by Nerissa here, 
Until her husband and my lord’s return ; 
There is a monastery two miles off, 
And there we will abide. I do desire you 
Not to deny this imposition : 
The which my love, and some necessity, 
Now lays upon you. 
Lor. Madam, with all my heart ; 
I shall obey you in all fair commands. 
Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica, 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 
So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 
Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you. 
Jes. (c.) I wish your ladyship all heart’s content. 
Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well pleas’d 
To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica.— 
[ Exeunt Pessica und Lorenzo, i, 
(R. el Now, Balthazar, MBalthazar udvances, R. 
As I have found thee honest, true; 
So Jet me find thee still: take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua: sce thou render this 
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Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario : 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice : waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee. 
Bul, Madan, I go with all convenient speed. [Exit r. 
Por. Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of: we’ll see our husbands 
Before they think of us. 
Ner. Shall they see us? 
Por. They shall, Nerissa ; 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When Iam in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate : and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. [Exeunt, t. 


SCENE V.—The Garden at Belmont. 


Enter Jessica and LAUNCELOT, L. 


Laun. (1. ¢.) Yes, truly: for look you, the sins of the 
father are to be laid upon the children ; therefore, I pro- 
mise you, I fear you. Iwas always plain with you, and 
so now [ speak my agitation of the matter :—therefore 
be of good cheer; for, truly, I think you are damned. 
There 1s but one hope in it that can du you any good ; 
and that is but a kind of bastard hope, neither. 

Jes. (c.) And what hope is that, J pray thee ? 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your father got 
you not, that you are not the Jew’s daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed ; so the 
sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then, I fear you are damn’d both by father 
and mother : thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall 
into Charybdis, your mother: well, you are gone both 
ways. 

Jes. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he: we were Chris- 
tiauns enough before : e’en as many as could well live one 
by another. ‘Fhis making of Christians will raise the 
piice of hogs; if we gruw all to be pork-eaters, we shall 
not shortly have a rasher on the coais for money 

Jes. Sar V’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you 
bay; here he coms. 
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Enter LORENZO, R. 

Tor. 1 shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot, if 
you thus get my wife into corners. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot 
and I are out: he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for 
me in heaven, because I am a Jew’s daughter. 

Lor. (c.) Go in, sirrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun. (x. c.) That is done, sir; they have all stomachs. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are you! then 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, sir; only cover is the word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, sir? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion! wilt thon 
show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? I pray 
thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning; go 
to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun, (r.) For the table, sir, it shall be served in; 
for the meat, sir, it shall be covered ; for your coming 
in to dinner, sir, why let it be as humours and conceits 
shall govern. xit. R. 

Lor, O dear discretion, how nis words are suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words: and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer’st thou, Jessica ? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, 

How dost thou like the lord Bassanio’s wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing. 

Lor. Even such a husband 
Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 


DUET.— Lorenzo and Jessica. 


Jes. In vows of everlasting truth, 
You waste your idle hours, fond youth ; 
But leave me once, and I should find, 
That out of sight were out of mind. 


Lor. Ah, do thyself no wrong, my dear, 
Affect no coy nor jealous fear ; 
Each beauteous object I might see, 
Would but inspire a thought of thee. 
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Jes. ‘Thus absence warms with fiercer flame, 
and The fine affections of the soul : 
Lor. As distance points with surer ain 
The faithful needle to its darling pole. 
[ kxeunt, R. 
END OF ACT III. 


ACT IV 


SCENE I.—A Court of Justice in Venice. 


The Dukr, Magnificoes, ANTONIO, Bassanto, SoLANtio, 
SALARINO, GRATIANO, and Attendants, discovered. 


Duke. | Seated, c.| What, is Antonio here ? 
Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 
Duke. lam sorry for thee; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 
Ant. Lhave heard, 
Your grace hath taken great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
Sol. He’s ready at the dour: he comes, my lord. 


Enter SWYLOCK, R. 


Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, ’tis thought, 
Thou’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 

And, where thou now exact’st the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 
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That have of late so huddled on his back ; 
Enough to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train’d 
To oftices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 
Sly. (R.) I have possess’d your grace of what I pur- 


pose ; 
And by our holy sabbath have I sworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats ; I’]] not answer that : 
But say, it is my humour: is it answered? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban’d ; what are you answered yet? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
Now for your answer : 
As there is no firm reason to be render’d, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
So can I give no reason, nor will I not, 
More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d? 
Bass. (t. c.) This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 
Shy. 1 am not bound to please thee with my answer. 
Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 
Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 
Shy. What, wouldst thou have a servent sting thee 
twice ? 
Ant. (ut. c-) I pray you, think your question with the 
ew : 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as weil forbid the mountain pines 
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To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they arc fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well—do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what’s harder ?) 

His Jewish heart: therefore I do besecch you, 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But, with all brief and plain cunveniency, - 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here are six 
Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 

Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

T would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend’ring none 
Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 

You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 

Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them :—shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs : 

Why sweat they under their burdens ? let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours, let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands? you will answer, 

The slaves are ours :—So do I answer you : 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 

If you deny me, fie upon your law 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 

I stand for judgment: answer; shall 1 have it? 
Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 

Come here to-day 
Sal. (n.) My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor 

New come from Padua. 

Duke. Brine us the letters: call the messenger. 
[Exit Salarino, h 
Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man? courage yet! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 
Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 

Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me- 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 
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Enter SoLanto with Nerissa, dress’d like a lawyer's clerk, 
R. and goes ta the DUKE. 


Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

Ner. From both, my lord: Bellario greets your grace. 

[Presents a Letter.—Suy Lock kneels on one knee, and 

whets his knife on the floor. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 

Gra. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy. [Gets up.| No, none that thou hast wit enouga 

to make. 

Gra. (R. c.) O, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog ! 

And for thy life let justice be accus’d. 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter, 
“ven from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 
Infus’d itself in thee ; for thy desires 

Are wolfish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. 

Shy. [R.C. holding up the bond, and tapping tt with the 
knife.] Till thou can’st rail the seal from off my 
hond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin.—I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court :-— 
Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 
To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke, With ali my heart :—-some three or four of you, 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 

[ Exeunt Gratiano and Solarto, Rk. 

Meantime, the Court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 

[Reads.] Your grace shall understand, that, at the receipt 
of your letter, Lam very sick: but in the instant that your 
messenger came, in loving visitation was with me a young 
doctor of Rome, his name is Balthazar. TI acquainted hun 
with the cause in controversy between the Jew and Antenio 
the mevchant > we turn'd o’er many books together ; he ts fur- 
rush’ with my opinion ; which beiter’d with his own learn- 
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ing (the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend, ) 
comes with him, at my importunity, to fill up your grace’s re- 
quest in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack of years be no 
impediment to let him lack a reverent estimation ; for F never 
knew so young a body with so olda head. I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish his com- 
mendation. 

You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he writes ; 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 


Enter Portia, dressed like a Doctor of Laws, SoLANio, and 
GRATIANO, R. 


Give me your hand: came you from old Bellario ? 
Por. (c.) I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are welcome ; take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 
Por. 1 am informed thoroughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 
Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 
[ They stand forth. 
Por. Is your name Shylock ? 
Shy. (Rk. c.) Shylock is my name. 
Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 
You stand within his danger, do you not? 
Ant. (t. Cc.) Ay, 80 he says. 
Por. Do you confess the bond ? 
Ant, I do. 
Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. (R.) On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 
Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above the scepter’d sway 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute of God himself; 
And éarthly power doth then shew likést God’s, 
x 
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When mercy scasons justice : therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to rende 
The deeds of mercy; I have spoke thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Mut needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there. 
Shy. My decds upon my head! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 
Bass, (i. 0.) Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, thrice the sum: if that will not suffice, 
T will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart ; 
If thiy will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong : 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 
Por. It must not be; there is no power in Venice, 
Can alter a decree established : 
"Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. 
Shy. [In an ecstacy of delight.) A Daniel come to judg 
ment! yea, a Daniel !— 
QO, wise young judge, how do J honour thee! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy. Here ’tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 
[ Gives it. 
Por. Shylock, there’s thrice thy moncy offer’d thee. 
Shy. An oath, an oath; 1 have an oath in heaven. 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 
Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart :—Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 
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Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por. Why then, thus it is. 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife ;—~ 

Shy. O, noble judge! O, excellent young man! 

Por. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. ’Tis very true: O, wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 

So says the bond :—Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Nearest his heart ; those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 
The flesh ? 

Shy. [Snatches the scales cut of the folds of his cloak. 

I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated ih the bond: 

Por. It is not so express’d; but what of that ? 
’T'were good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; ’tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to say ? 

[Portia takes a seat near the Duke—Shylock stands 
musing, R. 

Ant. (c.) But little; I am arm’d, and well prepar’d. 
Give me your hand, Bassanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use, 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio’s end, 
Say how I lov’d you, speak me fair in death - 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bagsanio had not once a love. 

E2 
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Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
V’ll pay it instantly with all my heart. 
Bass. (c.) Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteem’d above thy life: 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, tu deliver you. 
Gra. (R.) I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love ; 
{ woyld she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 
Shy. (R.) These be the Christian husbands: I have 
a daughter: 
Would any of th@stock of Barabbas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian. 
[ Aside. 
We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 
Por. [Comes forward to c.] A pound of that same 
merchant’s flesh is thine; 
The court awards it, and the Jaw doth give it. 
Shy. Most rightful judge ! 
Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
Shy. Most learned judge !—A sentence ; come, prepare. 
Por. Tarry a little ;—there is something else.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh ; 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting of it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 
Gra. QO, upright judge!—Mark, Jew!—a_ learned 
judge! 
Shy. ieee Is that the law ? 
Por. Thyself shall see the act: 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir’st. 
Gra. (R.) O, learned judge !—Mark, Jew !—a learned 
judge! 
Shy. (rx. 0.) I take this offer, then ;—pay the buud 
thrice, 
And let the Christian go. 
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Bass. Here is the money. 
Por. Soft; 
The Jew shall have all justice ;—soft!—-no haste ;— 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 
Gra. O, Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou ne blood; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
Kut just a pound of flesh; if thou tak’st more, 
Or less, than a just pound—be it but 80 much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple! nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair— 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 
Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Bass. I have it ready for thee; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus’d it in the open court; 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 
Gra. A Daniel, still say I; a second Daniel !— 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not barely have my principal ? 
Por. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
Tv be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it! 
Vil stay no longer question. 
Por, Tarry, Jew; 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice— 
If it be prov’d against an alien, 
That by direct, or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive, 
Shall seize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament I say, thou stand’st: 
lor if appears by manifest proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too, 
Uhou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehears’d 
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Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
[Retires to the Duke 

Gra. Beg, that thou may’st have leave to hang thyself: 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore, thou must be hamg’d at the state’s charge. 

Duke. Thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive into a fine. 
Por. [Seated by the Duke.| Ay, for the state ; not for 
Antonio. 
Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else, for heaven’s sake. 

Ant. (L.) So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 

I am content, so he will Jet me have 

The ather half in use—to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 

That lately stole his daughter. 

Two things provided more—that, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 

Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this; or else J do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Jew? What dost thou say? 

Shy, I am content. 

Po, Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 

[ am not well; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening thou shalt have two godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[Exit Shylock, R.. 

Duke. Sir, E entreat you home with me to dinner. 

[76 Portia. 
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Por. I bambly do desire your grace of pardon ; 

I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. Tam sorry that your leisure serves you not. 

Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[Exeunt Duke, Magnijicoes, and Train, L. U. F. 

Bass. (R.) Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Haye by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your cuurteous pains withal. 

Ant. (r.) And stand indebted, over and above, 
Tn love and service to you evermore. 

Por. (R.) He is well paid that is well satisfied ; 
And I delivering you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again ; 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I attempt you further : 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 

Not as a fee: grant me two things, I pray you— 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, Pl) wear them for your sake ; 
And, for your love, VII take this ring from you : 
Do not draw back your hand; Vil take no more; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir—alas, it is a trifle ; 
T will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. I will have nothing else but only this ; 
Aud now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

J3uss. There’s more depends on this, than on the value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 

And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por, I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 

You taught me first to beg; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer’d. 

Bass Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife ; 
And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 

Por. That ’scuse serves many men to save their gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
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And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it tome. Well, peace be with you' 
[Exeunt Portia and Nertssa, rR. 
Ant. (c.) My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring ; 
Let his deservings, and my love withal, 
Be valu’d ’gainst your wife’s commandment. 
Bass. (c.) Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring ; and bring hin, if thou can’st, 
Unto Antonio’s house :—away, make haste.— 
( Exit Gratiano, R. 
Come, you and I will thither presently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
I'ly toward Belmont: come, Antonio. [ Exeunt, 1. 


' SCENE I1.—A Street in Venice. 


Enter Portia and NERISSA, R. 


Por. (c.) Inquire the Jew’s house out, give hum this 
deed 
‘ad Jet him sign it; we'll away to-night, 
\nd be a day before our husbands home : 
Chis deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter GRATIANO, R. 


Gra. (c.) Fair sir, you are well overtaken 
My lord Bassanio, upon more advice, 
Hath sent you here this ring ; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 
Por. (c.) That cannot be : 
This ring I do accept most thankfully, 
And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
T pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. [ Goes t. 
Gra. (R.) That will I do. 
Ner. [Rr. c. to Gratiano| Sir, I would speak with you. 
Pll see if I can get my husband’s ring, 
Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 
[Apart to Portia. 
Por. Thou may’st, I warrant: we shall have old 
swearing, 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 
But we’ll out-face them, and out-swear them too. 


[Apart to Nerissa. 
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Away, make haste ; thou know’st where I will tarry. 


(Exit, nr. 
Ner. (L.) Come, good sir, will you show me to this 
house ? [Exeunt, L. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I1.—The Avenue to Portia’s House at Belmont. 


Lorunzo and Jessica discovered, seated. 


Lor. The moon shines bright: —In such a night as 
this, 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew; 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes. And in such a night, 
Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well ; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. And in such a night, 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jes. I would outnight you, did nobody come; 
But, hark, I bear the footing of a man. 


Enter BALTHAZAR, L. 
Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night? 
Bal. A friend. 
For. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 
Bal. Balthazar is my name; and I bring word, 
My mistress will, before the break of day, 
Be here at Belmont. 
I pray you, is my master yet return’d? 
Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him.— 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 
Laun. [ Within, L.] Sola, sola, wo ha, ho, sola, sola ! 
Lor. Who calls? 
Enter LAUNCELOT, E. 


Laun. Sola! did you see master Lorenzo, and mistress 
Lorenzo? sola, sola! 
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Lor. Leave hollaing, man ; here, 

Laun. Sola! where? where ? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him, there’s a post come from my master, 
{Crosses to k.] with his horn full of good news; my 
master will be here ere morning. [ Exit, i. 

Lor. My friend Balthazar, signify, I pray you, 

Within th house, your mistress is at hand. 
{Exit Balthazar, k. 


Enter Portia and NERISSA. L. 


Por. (c.) That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Lor. (c.) That is the voice, 
Or Iam much deceiv’d, of Portia. 
Por. He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckwo, 
By the bad voice. 
Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 
Por. We have been praying for our husbands’ welfare, 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return’d ? 
Lor. (L.) Madam, they are not yet ; 
But there is come a messenger before, 
To signify their coming. 
Por. Go in, Nerissa, 
Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence ;— 
Nor you, Lorenzo ; Jessica, nor you. (Flourish, 1. 
Lor. Your husband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 


Enter Bassanio, ANTONIO, and GRATIANO, L. 


Por. (¢.) You are welcome home, my lord. 
Bass. (c.) I thank you, madam: give welcome to my 
friend.— §[Gratiano and Nerissa go up the Stage. 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 
Por. You should in all sense be much bound to him ; 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house : 
It must appear in other way than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy 
Gra. (L.) [Advancing with Nerissa.} By yonder moon 
I swear, you do me wrong ; 
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In faith I gave it to the judge’s clerk , 
Would he were hang’d that had it, for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, 50 much at heart. 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already ? what’s the matter ? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give to me; whose posy was, 
For all the world, like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, “* Luve me, and leave me not.” 
Ner. (u.) What talk ye of the posy, or the value? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death ; 
Aud that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge’s clerk !—but well I know, 
The clerk will ne’er wear hair on his face, that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 
Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 
Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth— 
A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy 
No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk ; 
A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee ; 
i could not for my heart deny it him. 
Por. (r.) You were to blame, I must be plain with you 
To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift : 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted so with faith unto your flesh. 
I save my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands ; 
I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief ; 
An ’twere to me, I should be mad at it. 
Bass. (k.) Why, I were best to cut my left hand off, 
And swear I Jost the ring defending it. [ Astde. 
Gra. (1. c.) My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it, and, indeed, 
Deserv’d it too ; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg’d mine: 
And neither man, nor master, would take aught 
But the two rings. 
Por. (Rr. c.) What ring gave you, my lord ? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 
Bass, (k. c.) If I could add a lic unto a fault 
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I would deny it, but you see, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it—it is gone. 
Por. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 
By heaven, I wili ne’er come in your bed, 
Until I see the ring. 
Ner. Nor I in yours, 
Till I again see mine. 
Bass. Sweet Portia, 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
When naught would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 
Por. If you bad known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to retain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony? 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe ; 
Ill die for’t, but some woman-had the ring. 
{ She walks about, Bassanio follows her. 
Bass. No, by mine honour, madam, by my soul, 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me, 
And begg’d the ring ; the which I did deny him, 
And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away ; 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady, 
I was enforced to send it ufter him. 
Had you been there, I think you would have begg’d 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 
Por. (x.) Let not that doctor e’er come near my house: 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov’d, 
And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you ; 
1’ll not deny him any thing I have, 
No, not my husband’s bed . 
Know him I shall, 1 am well sure of it; 
Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
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I’]] have that doctor for my bed-fellow. a 

Ner. (L.) And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis’d, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gra, Well, do you so: let me not take him then ; 
For, if I do, ’1] mar the young clerk’s pen. 

Ant. (c. Iam the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 
Por. (a Sir, grieve not you: you are welcome, not- 
withstanding. 

Bass. (R.) Portia, furgive me this enforced wrong ; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant. I once did lend my body for his wealth, 
Which, but for him that had your husband’s ring, 
Had quite miscarried: I dare be bound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Por. Then you shall be his surety; give him this; 
And bid him keep it better than the other. a 

Ant. Here, Lord Bassanio: swear to keep this ring. 

Bass, [Amazed.] By heaven—it is the same I gave 

the doctor ! 

Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio: 

For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 
In lieu of this last night did lie with me. 

Gra. {Amazed.] Why, this is like the mending of 

highways 
In summer, where the ways are fair enough: 
What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deserv’d it? 

Por. (R. c.) Speak not so gross!y.— You are all amaz’d. 

Here is a letter, read it at your leisure: 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 
There you shall find, that Portia was the doctor; 
Nerissa there, her clerk: Lorenzo here 
Shall witness, I set forth as soon ea you, 
And but even now return’d; [ have not yet 
Enter’d my house.—Antonio, you are welcome: 
And I have better news in store for you, 
Than you expect: unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly: 
You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

¥ 
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Bass. (R.) Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 
Gra. (L.) Were you the clerk, that is to make me 
cuckold? 
Ner. (u.) Ay; but the clerk, that never means to do it, 
Unless he live until he be a man. 
Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am absent, then sleep with my wife. 
Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and living ; 
For here I read for certain, that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 
Por. How now, Lorenzo? 
My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 
Ner Ay, und I'll give them him without a fee.— 
There do I give to you, and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess'd of. 
Lor. (1.) Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 
Por, It is almost morning, 
And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Ofthese events at full; let us go in; 
And charge us there upon inter’gatories, 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 
Gra. Let it be so: the first inter’gatory 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night she had rather stay 
Or go to bed now, being two hours day: 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor’s clerk. 
Well, while I live, Ill fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Jes. Lor. Ner. Gra. Ant. Por. Bas. 
R.} {t. 


THE END 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Falstaff love thee, and none but thee help meaway Jet me 
creep in here T’ll never—-— 
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REMARKS. 


The Merry Wibes of Windsor. 


TAKING the word of tradition that Elizabeth was so much de- 
lighted with the character of Falstaff, that she commanded Shakspeare 
to exhibit him #2 Jove, we should say that, independent of every 
other merit, she is eminently entitled, for this one act, to the grateful 
remembrance of posterity. Falstaff having been disgraced in the 
second part of Henry IV., and fairly gathered unto his fathers in 
King Henry V., had never again started into existence, but for the 
potent spell of the royal enchantress. 


‘“‘ I can call spirits from the vasty deep” 
is the boastful exclamation of the “ devil Glendower”—the question is— 
** Bat will they come when you do call to them !” 


Elizabeth spake the word, and aprose Sir Jobn; not in his winding- 
sheet, ghastly and pale, but in * his great pelly-doublet,” as rosy and 
a8 rubicund as ever: 


“ The jolly knight in triumph comes, 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums! 
Flash’d with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest face.” 


With his powers of entertainment undiminished—as full of wit and 
waggery as when he marched his ragged regiment of mortal men lo 
fill a pit at the battle of Shrewsbury. In the following scenes he is 
exhibited with a new feature—Falstaff is in love—as much so as a 
gross fat man, of intolerable entrails, devoted to ease and jollity, 
can be eueperce to be. His inordinate vanity and love of money 
entangle him in an intrigue with Mrs. Ford and Mie. Page, from 
which spring a variety of incidents verging on the utmost limits of 
comedy, anda sib gular mixture of characters of great originality and 
whim, among which, not the least conspicuous are the two merry 
wives of Windsor, : 

This comedy is a curious picture of the domestic life and manners 
of Shakspeare’s age. It represents the middle class of society. The 
jealousy of Ford is naturally depicted, and gives an agreeable relief 
to the official pomposity of Justice Shallow, the inane simplicity of 
Master Slender, and the pedantic circumlocution of Sir Hugh Evans. 
There are other personages, of scarcely inferior note, who figure away 
in this drama—Doctor Caius, an irascible quack—the bully-rook 
Tapster, mine host of the Garter—and honest John Rugby, whose 
worst fault is, that he is “ given to prayer.”—-And that Jupiter him- 
self might not be without his satellites, the resuscitation of Falstatf 
once more introduces us to his old cronies—Dame Quickly, who is 
marvellously metamorphosed into the decent housekeeper of Doctor 
Vaius—Ancient Pistol, as great a thief and coward as ever—and 
Nym, and Bardolph, both of whom were hanged in Henry Y. 
Characters so various and opposed—so exactly discriminated and 
appropriated, are not to be found in any other play extant, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Every Man in his Humour, which is a mas. 
terpiece of dramatic contrast and profound art. The two intrignes-~ 

a3 
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their inpemions conduct, and happy termination—deserve every praise ; 
and the incidents of the buck-busket, the Fairies, and the battle royal 
between the body-curer and the soul-curer, the French quack and the 
Welsh parson, are among the most grotesque and humorous that 
were ever exhibited on the stage. 

It was the custom, in fendal times, when a knight, or, in other 
words, a lordly freebooter, had exhausted his stores, to put before his 
villains or dependents, an empty platter with a pair of spurs fy it, 
which signified that they must renew their quest of plunder, if they 
would eat, drink, and be merry. And Sir John Falstaff, being pet 
to similar shifts, threatens to discharge some of his ‘followers, and 
among the rest, his withered serving-man, Lieutenant Bardoly bh, 
ayainst whotin he has especial cause of complaint; for Bardolph, 
not baviag the fear of the gallows before his eyes, and being instigated 
by the love of sack, upholds not the decency of his vocation, but, like 
an onskilful singer, keeps not time in his filching : he steals in so open 
and bare-faced a manuer, as to put even Sir John to the blash; he 
therefore resolves to get rid of this tinder-box, who, having bech be- 
gotten in drink, very naturally subsides inte the tapster of mine host 
of the Garter. The knight then opens his mind to Pistul and Nym, 
declaring, as a dernier resort, that he must coney-catch, aud gives 
each of them a letter, one to Mrs. Ford, and another to Mre. Page. 
But these rebellious varlets, not entering into his humoui, retuse the 
office, and (that there should not be honour among thieves!) bear 
the secret of his intentions to the husbands of the two merry wiyes. 
Such us the groundwork of this admirable comedy. The adveutores 
of Falstaff seem to have been borrowed from an old piece, entitled, 
“ Tarleton’s News out of Purgatorie.” The second plot involves 
the ludicrous passion of Slender, the knight-errantry between, the 
French Doctor and the Welsh Priest, and the marriage of Fenton 
with “sweet Anne Page.’ The bumour is much heightened by 
provincial accent and broken English, forming a combination ef 
phrases the most whimsical that can be aps doen 

{t has been said that Addison killed Sir Roger-de-Coverley, that no 
future author might take liberties with the eccentric knight, and that 
Shakspeare performed the same kind office to Mercutio, that Mer- 
cutio might not kill him’ The first assertion rests upon good autho- 
rity, the latter upon none ; for, though Mercutio literally overtiows 
with wit, he will bear no comparison with Falstaff, and if Shakspeae 
could re-animate this brilliant conception, he might, with little exertion, 
have prolonged the life of Mercutio to the conclusion of the play, had it 
suited his design. Mr. Chalmers, after aryen 4 most unaccouutably con- 
fuwnded the dedily with the dramatic death of Falstaff, pronounces it 
impossible that Elizabeth contd have commanded bis revival, and ona 
presumption the most rifichlous—that at this time “ She was in no 
proper mood for such fooleries.” Thiaas good; since we have it from 
the best authority, that she remained attached to fooleries a thousand 
times more reprehensible than commanding a fine camedy, to the 
very, last. She assumed her carrotty jocks, swallowed the ; ger 
flattery, and exposed her crazy person in a dance, at the tender age 
of sixty-eight! Her early fe, schooled in adversity, promised better 
things than were realized in her after days. She lived in a fortanate 
time—surrounded by mcn eminent in every art andl science, whose 
names cast 4 glory round her reign, sullied as it is by cruelty and 
frivolity, equally revelting and contemptible. Had Mr. Chalmers 
transferred his scepticism to the Shaksperian forgeries, he had de- 
served a better title fo a entic aad antiquarian. COME Question 
# probable tradition of Rowe's, apd at the same time give implicit 
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credit to a cheat so impudent and palpable that the moat moderate 
portion of antiquarian knowledge and research would have instuptly 
detected and expased. 

The first rough draaght of this comedy, which 1 said w have beet 
written and finished in a fortnight, is but a meagre and inperfyes 
sketch, compared with the present finished drama, Pope mentions 
an edition of 1602: the only one eves seen by the Hditor, and which 
is in his possession, bears the date of 1019. 

The scene is [aid at Windsyr—a name venerable for its antiquaty, 
and consecrated to ummortality by the mus of Pope and Shaksppares 
When its migmficent forest shall be laid Jow by the sacrilegions axe; 
or by the slow band of all-consuming me, the poet of fature ages 
stall behold in imagination the sylvan splendour of its enchanting 
acencs: and Herne’s oak, associated with Falstaff, and fairy ravelry, 
shall remain fresh and green in the eye of succeeding generations. * 

It ts tu be regretted, that so perfect an imitator of the haman rage 
at Garrick, did not attempt the charactir ot Falstaff: but Quin had 
nade itso entirely his own, that Garnck, like a true master of his 
art, would not run the risk of egualding, what he felt conscious he 
could never surpass:— 

* For fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 
Henderson, who could not stand in awe of Quin’s excellenag, he 
hiuving never seen that great actor perform, gave the town Ads portrait 
of Falstaff, which hus never since met with its equal for mehness and 
hamour. 

Mr. idowton seems more at home in this comedy, than iu the first 


part ot Henry LV His description of the uncrious contents of the 
back-bashet 18 highty coloured and comical. 

Mr. Kemble, as Ford, gave a fing tone of sersousnéss td tha pervad- 
jug droitery of the Merry Wives of Windsor: tia acting was a 
happy mixture of tragic carnestness and cervantic humour, Emery, 
ay the Host¥ Farley and Blanchard, as Dr, Cais and Sir Hugh; 
aud Mrs, Davenport a8 Dame Quickly, set all gravity at defiance 
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THE 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A View of Windsor Castle in the distance— 
Page's House, R. 8. E. 


Enter SHALLOW, SLENDER, and EVANs, L. 

Sha. (n.c.) Sir Hugh, persuade me not: I will make 
a Star-chamber matter of it ;—if he were twenty Sir John 
Falstaffs, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Sle. (u. c.) In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, 
and corum. 

Sha. Ay, cousin Slender, and cust-alorum. 

Sle. Ay, and ratolorum too: and a gentleman born, 
master parson; who writes himself, armigero; in any bill, 
warrant, quittance, or obligation, armigero. 

Sha. Ay, that we do; and have done any time these 
three hundred years. 

Sie. All his successors, gone before him, have done’t ; 
and all his ancestors, that come after him, may: they may 
give the dozen white luces in their coat. 

Sha. It is an old coat. 

Evans. (c.) The dozen white louses do become an old 
coat well; it agrees well, passant: it is a familiar beast to 
to man, and signifies—love. 

Sle. I may quarter, coz? 

Sha, You may, by marrying. 

Evans. It is marring, indeed, if he quarter it. 

Sha. Not a whit. 

Evans. Yes, py'r-lady; if he has a quarter of your coat, 
there is but three skirts for yourself, in my simple conjec- 
tures—but that is all one. If Sir John Falstaff have com- 
mitted disparagements unto you, I will be glad to do my 
benevolence, to make atonements and compromises between 
you. 
Sha. Ha! o’ my life, if I were young again, the sword 
should end it. 
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Evans. It is petter that friends is the sword, and end it: 
and there is also another device in my prain, which, per- 
adventure, prings goot discretions with it. There is Anne 
Page, which is daughter to master George Page, which is 
pretty virginity. 

Sle. Mistress Anne Page? she has brown hair, and 
speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that very verson for all the ’orld, as just as 
you will desire ; and seven hundred pounds of monies, and 
gold, and silver, is her grandsire, upon his death’s-bed, 
give, when she is able to overtake seventeen years old. It 
were a goot motion, if we leave our pribbles and prabbles, 
and desire a marriage between master Abraham here, and 
mistress Anne Page. 

Sle. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred pounds? 

Evans. Ay, and her father is make her a petter penny. 

Sha. 1 know the young gentlewoman; she has good gifts. 

Evans. Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is good 
gifts. 

Sha. Well, let us see honest master Page. Is Falstaff 
there ? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie? I do despise a liar. as I 
do despise one that is false; or, as I despise one that is 
not true. The knight, Sir John, is there; and, I beseech 
you, be ruled by your well-willers. [Shallow and Slender 
confer apart, u.¢c.) I will peat the door for master Page. 
[Crossing, and knocking at the door, R.s8.E.] What, hoa! 
*pless your house here | 


Enter PaGEs, 8.8. E. 


Page. (n.) Who's there? 

Evans. Here is your friend, and justice Shallow; and 
here young master Slender. 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well: I thank you 
for my venison, master Shallow. 

Sha. Master Page, I am glad to see you; how doth 
good Mistress Page ?—and I thank you always with my 
heart, la; with my heart. 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Sha. Is Sir Jobo Falstaff here ? 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could do a good 
office between you. 

Evans. It is spoke as a christians ought to speak. 

Sha. He hath wrong’d me, master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. 
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Sha. (rx. c.) If it be confess’d, it is not redress'd; is 
not that so, master Page? He hath wrong’d me—Robert 
Shallow, esquire, saith, he is wrong’d. 

Page. Here comes Sir John. 


Enter Piston, NyM, BARDOLPH, and FALSTAFF, B.S. E.— 
Falstaff’s party retire up a little, R.—Hvans goes up, L. 


Fal. (n.c.) Now, master Shallow; you'll complain of 
me to the king ? 

Sha. (c.) Knight, you have beaten my men, kill’d my 
decr, and broke open my lodge. 

Fa/. But not kiss’d your keeper’s daughter ? 

Sha. Tut, a pin! this shall be answer’d. 

Fal. 1 will answer it straight ;—I have done all this ;-— 
that is now answer’d. 

Sha. The counsel shall know this. 

Fal. ’T were better for you, if it were known in counsel ; 
you'll be Jaugh’d at. 

Evans. {Commg forward, L.c.] Pauca verha, Sir John; 
good worts. [Retires up, i. 

‘al. Good worts! good cabbage. Slender, 1 broke your 
head ; what matter have you against me ? 

Sle. (L.) Marry, sir, I have matter in my head against 
you; and against your coney-catching rascals, Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol. They carried me to the tavern, and 
made me drunk, and afterwards picked my pocket. 

{Shallow and Page confer at the back. 

Bar. (Stalking across to Slender, going up, L., and re- 
turning to R.| You Banbury cheese ! 

Sle. Ay, it is no matter. 

Piat. {Stalking across, tmitating Bardolph.| How now, 
Mephostophilus ? [Retires again. 

Sle. Ay, it is no matter. 

Nym. [Advancing like Bardolph and Pistol.] Slice, I 
say: slice, that’s my humour. [Retires again. 

Sle. Where’s Simple, my man? Can you tell, cousin ? 

[Retires up, Rr. 

Evans. [Coming forward, u.c.] Peace, I pray you !—— 
Now let us understand: there is three umpires in this 
matter, as I understand; that is—master Page, fidelicet, 
master Page; and there is myself, fidelicet, myself; and 
the three party is, lastly and finally, mine Host of the 
Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it, and end it between them. 

Evans. Fery goot. 
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Fai. Pistel-—— 

Pis. [Advancing.] He hears with ears. 

Evans. What phrase is this, ‘‘ He hears with ear ?’’— 
Why, it is affectations. 

Fai. Pistol, did you pick master Slender’s purse ? 

Sle. Ay, by those glores did he, of seven groats ia mill- 
sixpences, and two Edward shovel-boards, that cost me 
two shilling and two-pence a piece of Yead Miller, by 
these gloves. 

Faj. I this true, Pistol ? 

Evans. No; it is false, if it is a pick-puree. 

Pist. (To Evans.) Ha, thou mountain-foreigner! Sir 

John, and master mine, 
i combat challenge of this latten bilbo : 
Word of denial in thy labras here ; 
Word of denial. [To Slender.] Froth and scum thou liest. 
[Goes up, L., and passes on to BR. 

Sie. By these gloves, then, ’twas he. 

Nym. Be advis'd, sir, and pass good humours: I will 
say, ‘‘marry trap,’’ with you, if you run the nut-hook’s 
hamour on me. [Stalking over as before. 

Sle. By this hat, then, he in the red face had it: for 
though I cannot remember what I did when you made me 
drunk, yet I am not altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you, Scarlet and John ? 

Bar. Why, sir, for my part, I say, the gentleman had 
drank himself out of his five sentences. 

Evans. It is his five senses. Fie, what the ignorance is ! 

Bar. {Stalking over to Slender.} And being fap, sir, 
was, as they say, cashier’d; and so conclusious pass’d the 
careires. [Shallow and Page advance, ¢. 

Ble. Ay, you spake in Latin then too; but. ’tis no mat- 
ter: I'll never be drunk whilst 1 live again, but in:honest, 
civil company ;~~if- 2 be drunk, I’ll be drank with those 
that have the fear of Heaven, and not with drunken knaves. 

Beans. So Heaven ’udge me, that is a virtuous mind. 

Ful. You hear all these matters denied, gentlemen ; you 
hear it. 


Enter Anne Pace, with wine, Rr. 8. £. 


Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; we'll drink 
within. 

Sig. O, heaven! this is Mistress Anne Page. 

Page. (Crossing to n.}| Is Mistress Ford there ? 

Anne. She is, sir. [Haut, w. 8. E. 
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Fal. By my troth, Mistress Ford! [Going, n.] I fly to 
meet her. So—by your leave, friends. 

Page. Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner.— 
Come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink down all unkind- 
ness. 

[Hxeunt Page and Falstaff’, x. 8. 2.—Pistol, Nym, 
and Bardolph advance towards Slender, threaten 
him with their swords, and, in a very pompous 
manner, strut off, R.S.E. 

Sle. I had rather than forty shillings I had my book 
of songs and sonnets here. 


Enter SIMPLE, L. 


How now, Simple! 1 must wait on myself, must I? You 
have not the book of riddles about you, have you ? 

Sum. (v.) Book of riddles? Why, did you not lend it 
to Alice Shortcake, upon Allhallowmas last ? 

Sha. (c.) Come, coz; a word with you, coz. There is, 
as "twere, a kind of tender, made afar off, by Sir Hugh, 
here; do you understand me ? 

Sle. (x. c.) Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable; if it 
be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Evans. Give ear to his motions, master Slender: I will 
description the matter to you, if you be capacity of it. 

Sle. Nay, I will do, as my cousin Shallow says: he’s a 
jastice of peace in his country, simple though I stand here. 

Evans. (u.c.) But that is not the question; the ques- 
tion is concerning your marriage. 

Sha. Ay, there's the point, sir. 

Evans, Marry, is it; the very point of it :—to Mistress 
Aune Page. 

Sle. Why, it it be so, I’ll marry her on any reasonable 
demands. 

Evans. But can you affection the ’oman? Let us com- 
mand to know that of your mouth, or of your lips; for 
divers philosophers hold, that the lips is parcel of the 
mouth; therefore, precisely, can you carry your good will 
to the maid? 

Sha. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love her? and 
will you, upon good dowry, marry her ? 

Sie. 1 will do a greater thing than that, upon your re- 
quest, cousin, in any reason. 

Sha. Nay, what I do, is to pleasure you, coz. Can you 
love the maid? 

Sle. I will marry her, sir, at your request ; but if there 
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be no great love in the beginning, yet Heaven may decrease 

t upon better acquaintance, when we are married, and have 
more occasion to know one another. I hope, upon fami- 
iiarity will grow more contempt; but if you say, ‘‘ marry 
her,’’? I will marry her, that I am freely dissolved, and 
dissolutely. 

Evans. It is a fery discretion answer: save, the faul’ is 
in the dissalutely ; the ’ort is, according to our meaning, 
resolutely ;—his meaning is good. 

Sha. Ay, 1 think my cousin meant well. 

Sle. Ay, or else I would I might be hang’d, la. 


Re-enter ANNE PAGF, R. 


Anne. The dinner is on the table; my father desires 
your worships’ company. 

Sha. 1 will wait on him, fair mistress Anne. [Eit,r.s.k. 

Evans. Od’s plessed will! I will not be absence at the 
grace. [Crosses and evils, R. 38. b. 

Anne. (c.) Will’t please your worship to come in, sir ? 

Sle. (Lt. c.) No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; I am 
very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Sle. lam not a hungry, I thank you, forsooth. [Tv 
Simple.| Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go, wait upon 
my cousin Shallow. [{ Simple crosses and exits, R.S. ¥. 

Anne. 1 may not go in without your worship ; they will 
not sit, till you come. 

Sle. I’faith, 1’}l eat nothing; I thank you as much as 
though I did. 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Sle. I had rather walk here, I thank you: I bruised my 
shin the ether day with playing at sword and dagger with 
a master of fence; and, by my troth, I cannot abide the 
smell of hot meat since. Why do your dogs bark so? Be 
there bears i’ the town? 

Anse. I think there are, sir. 

Sle. I love the sport well; but I shall as soon quarrel 
at it, as any man in England. You are afraid, if you see 
the bear loose, are you not ? 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Sle. That’s meat and drink to me now. 


Re-enter PAGE, RB. 8. E. 


Page. Come, gentle master Slender, come; we stay for 
you. 
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Sle. Pll eat nothing; I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pit, you shall not choose, sir.— 
Come, come. (Hatt, 8.8. 8. 

Sle. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Anne. Come on, sir. 

Sle. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Sle. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la: I will not do 
you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Sle. Vl rather be unmannerly than troublesome.— 
[Crossing to n.} You do yourself wrong, indeed, la. 

{Bxeunt, R.S.E. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Page’s House. 
Enter Simpxit, and Evans, with a letter, r. 


Evans. (gn. c.) Go your ways, and ask of Dr. Caius’ 
house, which is the way: and there dwells one Mistress 
Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurse, or his dry 
nurse, or his cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. 

Summ. (v.) Well, air. 

Evans. Nay, it is petter yet :—give her this letter ; for 
it is a ’oman that altogether’s acquaintance with Mistress 
Anne Page; and the letter is, to desire aud require her to 
solicit your master’s desires to Mistress Anne Page.—l 
pray you, begone. [Axit Simple, u.| I will make an end 
of my dinner; there’s pippins and cheese to come. [Erié, kn. 


SCENE II].—7Z%e Garter Inn. 


Enter Faustarr, Pisto.t, Nym, and Rosin, 2.—Robdin 
remains at the back. 


Fal. Which of you know Ford, of this town? 

Pist. 1 ken the wight; he is of substance good. 

Fal. (n.c.) My honest lads, 1 will tell you what I am 
about. 

Pis. (L.c.) Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now, Pistol—indeed, Iam in the waist 
two yards about; but I am now about no waist, I am about 
thrift. Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife; I 
spy entertainment in her; she discourses, she carves, she 
gives the leer of invitation: I can construe the action of 
her familiar smile; and the hardest voice of her behaviour, 
to be English'd rightly, is, ‘I am Six John Falstaff’s.’’ 
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Pist. [Apart to Nym.}] He hath studied her well; and 
translated her well, out of honesty into English. 

Fal. No, the report goes, she has all the rule of her 
husband’s purse ; she hath a legion of angels. 

Nym. (c.) The humour rises ; itis good. Humour me 
the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her; and here ano- 
ther to Page’s wife,—who even now gave me good eyes 
too, examin’d my parts with most judicious eye-lids ; 
sometimes the beam of her view gilded my foot, sometimes 
my portly belly. 

Pist. Then did the sun on dunghill shine. 

Nym. I thank thee for that humour. 

Fal, O, she did so course-o’er my exteriors with such a 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did seem to 
scorch me up like a burning-glass! She bears the purse 
too; she is a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty.— 
I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be exchequers 
to me; they shall be my East and West Indies, and I will 
trade to them both. Go, bear thou this letter to Mistress 
Page ; and thou this to Mistress Ford. We will thrive, 
lads, we will thrive. 

Pist. Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 

And by my side wear steel? Then Lucifer, take all. 
[Crosses fo R. 

Nym. (R.c.) I will run no base humour ;—here, take 
the humour letter. [Crosses to L. 

Fal. Hold, sirrah. [Jo Robin, who advances, i.) Bear 

you these letters tightly ; 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. [Exit Rodin, v. 
Rogues, hence! avaunt! vanish lke hail-stones—go ! 
Trudge, plod, away, o’ the hoof—seek shelter—pack ! 
Falstaff will learn the humour of this age, 
French thrift, you rogues: myself, and skirted page. 
[Eait, i. 

Nym. (c.) I have operations in my head. 

Pist. (z.) Wilt thou revenge ? 

Nym. By welkin, and her star! 

Pist. With wit, or steel ? 

Nym. With both: 

I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 
Pist. And I to Ford shall eke unfold, [Crosses to L. 
How Falstaff, varlet vile, 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold. 
And his soft couch defile. {Exeunt, i. 
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SCENE 1V.—Dr. Caius'’s House—a door, x., another. F. 


Enter Mrs. QUICKLY, with a letter, and Simrue, BR. 8. &. 
Mrs. Q. [Calling off.] What, John Rugby | 
Enter Rueny, L. 


J pray thee, go to the casement, and see if you can see my 
master, Master Doctor Caius, coming; if he do, i’faith, 
and find any body in the house, here will be an old abusing 
of the king’s English. 

Ruy. I'll go watch. 

Mrs. Q. Go; and we’ll have a posset for’t soon at night, 
in faith, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire. [Ha2it Rugby, 
t.] An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall 
come iu house withal; and, I warrant you, no tell-tale; 
but let that pass. Peter Simple you say your name is? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Mrs. Q. And Master Slender’s your master ? 

Stim. Ay, forsooth. 

Mrs. Q. A softly-sprighted man, is he not? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth ; but he is as tall a man of his hands, 
as any is between this and his head; he hath fought with 
a warrener. 

Mrs. Q. How say you? O, I should remember him. 
Does he not hold up his head, as it were? and strut in his 
gait ? 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Mrs. Q. Well, Heaven send Anne Page no worse for- 
tune! Tell Master Parson Evans | will do what I can for 
your master. Anne is a good girl, and I wish—— 


Re-enfer RueGay, b. 


Rug. Out, alas! here comes my master. [Fxit, w. 

Mrs. Q. We shall all be shent. Run in here good young 
man; go into this closet. [Shutting Simple in the closet, 
n.] He will not stay long. What, John Rugby! John! 
what, John, I say! Go, John, go inquire for my master ; 
I doubt, he be not well, that he comes not home. [Sing- 
mmg.}] ‘‘ And down, down, a down-a,”” &c. | 


Enter Docror Caius, L. 

Caine. (c.) Vat is you sing?—~I da not like dese 
toys. Pray you, go and vetch me in my aleset un boitier 
verd; a box, a green-a box ;-~do you intend wat I speak ? 
a green-b box. 
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Mre. Q. Ay, forsooth, I’ll fetch it you. {Astde.] 1 am 
glad he went not in himself; if he had found the young 
man, he would have been horn-mad. 

{Exit info the closet, R. 

Catus. (u.) ‘' Fe, fe, fe, fe! ma, foi, it fait, fort chaud. 
Je me’en vais & la Cour, le grande affaire.’’ 


Re-enter Mrs. QuickLy, with a green bor, RB 


Mrs. Q. (x. c.) Is it this, sir? 

Carus. Ouy; mette leau mon pocket. Depéche quickly. 
Vere is dat knave Rugby ? 

Mrs. Q. What, John Rugby! [Calling off.} John! 


Re-enter Ruaby, 1 





Rug. Here, sir. 

Caius. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack Rugby. 
Come, take-a your rapier, and come after my heel to de 
court. 

Rug. ’Tis ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Caius. By my trot, I tarry too long. Od'sme! Qu'ay 
joublid? dere is some simples in my closet, dat I vill not 
for the varld I shall leave behind. [Huwit into the closet, gm. 

Mrs. Q. Ah me! he’ll find the young man there, and 
be mad. 

Caius. [Within the closet.}] O diable! diable! Vat is 
in my closet ?—Villainy, larron! Rugby, my rapier! 


Re-enter Caius from the closet, r., pulling SimPLe out 
by the collar. 


Mrs. Q. [Coming forward, c.| Good master, be content. 

Catus. Verefore shall 1 be content-a ? 

Mrs. Q. The young man is an honest man. 

Caius. Vat shall de honest man do in my closet? dere 
is no honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Mrs. Q. I beseech you be not so flegmatic; hear the 
truth of it. He came of an errand to me from parson Hugh. 

Caius. Veil. 

Sim. Ay, forsooth, to desire her to—— 

Mrs. Q. Peace, I pray you. 

Caius. Peace-a your tongue. Speak-a your tale. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, your maid, to 
speak a good word to Mistress Anne Page for my master, 
in the way of marriage. 

Mrs. Q. This is all, indeed, la; but 1H never pat my 
finges in the fire, and need not. 
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Caius. Sir Hagh send-a you? Rugby, baillez me some 
paper. [To Simple.) Tarry you a little while on that spot 
all your life. [Hxeunt Caius and Rugby, into the closet, nr. 

Mrs. Q. Man, I'll do your master what good I can; and 
the very yea and the no is, the French doctor, my master— 
I may call him my master, look you, for I keep his house ; 
and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and 
drink, make the beds, and do all myself. 

Sim, 'Tis a great charge. 

Mrs. Q. (L.c.) Are you avis'd o’ that? But, notwith- 
standing, (to tell you in your ear), my master himself is in 
love with Mistress Anne Page ;—but, notwithstanding that, 
I know Anne’s mind,—that’s neither here nor there. 

Caius. [Within the closet.) Come along, Jack-a Rugby ! 

Re-enter Caius and Ruesy, from the closet, B. 

Caius. (Zo Simpile.] You jack’nape! give-a dis letter 
to Sir Hugh. By gar, it is a shallenge,—I vill cut his 
troat in de Park; and I vill teach a scurvy jacka-nape 
priest to meddle or make. You may be gone; it is not 
good you tarry here. [Hart Simple, running, i. 

Mrs. Q. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 

Caius. It is no matter-a for dat ;—do not you tell-a me 
dat I shall have Anne Page for myself? By gar, I vill kill 
de Jack priest; and I vill appoint mine host of de Jarterre 
to measure our weapon. by gar, I vill myself have Anne 
Page ! 

Mrs. Q. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall be well. 

Caius. [Taking his scarlet cluak.} Rugby, come to de 
court vit me. By gar, if I have not Anne Page, I shall 
turn your head out of my door. Follow my heels, Rugby. 
[Rugby runs and treads on hts heels.) Ah! Jack-a dandy. 

{Exeunt Caius and Rugby, v. 

Mrs. Q. Oh, I know Anne’s mind! never a woman in 
Windsor knows more of Anne’s mind than I do; nor can 
do more than I do with her, I thank Heaven. 

Fenton. [Without, i. p. F.) Who’s within there, ho? 

Mrs. Q. Who’s there, I trow ? 


Enter Fenton, L. D. F. 


Fen. How now, good woman—how dost thou ? 
Mrs. Q. (c.) The better, that it pleases your good wor- 
ship to ask. : 
Fen. (4.) What news? how does pretty Misiress Anne * 
Mrs. Q. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and hunest, 
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and gentle; and one that is your friend, I can tell you 
that by the way; I praise Heaven for it. 

Fen. Shall ao any good, thinkest thou? shall I not 
lose my suit ? 

Mrs. Q. Troth, Master Fenton, I'll be sworn on a book, 
she loves you. 

Fen. Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, there’s money 
for thee; let me have thy voice in my behalf. If thou 
seest her before me, commend me— 

Mrs. Q. Will I? ay, i’ faith, that we will, and I will 
tell your worship more of other wooers the next time we 
have canfidence. 

Fen. Well, farewell. 

Mrs. Q. Farewell to your worship. (Exit, rv. 

Fen. Oh, how I hail this new-born passion! for till J 
felt love’s anxious hopes and fears, I knew not happiness. 


SONG.—FEnrTonN. 


With thee, fair summer’s joys appear, 

Oh, sweet Anne Page ! 
But thou away, dread winter’s near, 
And all around is dark and drear— 
The leaves look pale, and shepherds mourn, 
All nature droops till your return! 
When April's glories shine on me, 

Oh, sweet Anne Page! 
And violets bloom, ah! none L see, 
But sweets or colours stolen from thee ! 
Yet though 'tis winter, thon away, 
Still these thy shadows make it May. 

{Ezrtt, L. v. ¥. 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Windsor Castle in the diytance— Page’s 
House, R.8.&., as in Act I. Scene J. 


Enter Mrs. PaGeE, reading a letter, B.S. E. 


Mrs. P. What have I ’soap’d love-letters in the holaday- 
time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for them ?~ 
het me:eee :-—{ Reading.| ‘‘ Ask me na reason why £ jove 
you; for, though love use reason for his prectsian, he 
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admits him not for his counsellor. You are not young, no 
more am TI; go to then, there’s sympathy ; you are merry, 
so am I. Ha! ha! then there's more sympathy. You 
love sack, and so do I: would you desire hetier sympathy? 
Let it suffice thee, Mistress Page, (at the least, if the love 
of a soldier can suffice,) that I love thee. I will not say, 
pity me! ’tis not a soldier-like phrase; but I say, love me. 
By me, 
. Thine own true knight, 
By day or niyht, 
Or any kind of light, 
With all his might, 
For thee to fight. John Falstaff. 
What a Herod of Jewry is this !—O wicked, wicked world! 
What an unweigh’d behaviour has this Flemish drunkard 
pick’d out of my conversation, that he dares in this man- 
ner assay me? Why, he hath not been thrice in my com- 
pany !—How shall I be reveng’d on him? for reveng’d I 
will be. Oh, some night, sir, 1’ll catch thee in the toils— 
Wl lead thee such a dauce. 


SONG.—Mrs. Page. 


When it is the time of night, 
That the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one let’s forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide— 
And the fairies that do run, 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the Sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic—then I'll come, 
And will lead him up and down, 
Scaring him through field and town— 
Some there be that shadows kiss, 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss— 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’d o'er, and go is this. 
Hey nonny, nonny! 
There be fools, &c. 
Hey nonny, nonny ! 


Enter Mrs. Forp, u. 


Mrs. F, (u.) Mrs. Page! trust me, I was going to your 
house. 

Mrs. P. (c.) And trust me, I was coming to you. You 
look very ill. 
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Mrs. F’. (u.c.) Nay, Ill ne’er believe that; I have to 
shew to the contrary. 

Mrs. P. ’Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. F. Well, I do, then ;—yet, I say, 1 could show you 
to the contrary. O, Mistress Page, give me some counsel! 

Mre. P. What’s the matter, woman ? 

Mrs. F. O woman, if it were not for one trifling respect, 
I could come to such honour ! 

Mrs. P. Hang the trifle, woman; take the honour.— 
What is it >—dispense with trifles ;—what is it ? 

Mrs. F. I could be knighted. 

Mrs. P. What? 

Mrs. F. Here, read, read—perceive how I might be 
knighted. I shall think the worse of fat men, as long as 
I have an eye to make difference of men’s liking. Oh! 
what tempest, I trow, threw this whale, with so many tuns 
of oil in him ashore at Windsor ? How shall! be reveng’d 
on him ?—Did you ever hear the like ? 

Mrs. P. Letter for letter; but that the name of Page 
and Ford differs! To thy great comfort in this mystery 
of ill opinions, here’s the twin brother of thy letter ;—but 
let thine inherit first ; for, I protest, mine never shall. J 
warrant, he hath a thousand of these letters, writ with 
blank space for different names. 

Mrs. F. Why, this is the very same—the very hand, the 
very words. What doth he think of us? 

Mrs. P. Nay, I know not; it makes me almost ready 
to wrangle with mine own honesty. I'll entertain myself 
like one that I am not acquainted withal ; for, sure, unless 
he knew some strain in me, that I know not myself, he 
would never have attack’d me in this fury. Let’s be re- 
veng’d on him: let’s appoint him a meeting; give him a 
show of comfort in his suit; and jJead him on with a fine- 
baited delay, till he hath pawn’d his horses to mine host 
of the Garter. 

Mrs. F. Nay, I will consent to act any villainy against 
him, that may not sully the chariness of our honesty.— 
Ob, that my husband saw this letter ! it would give eternal 
food to his jealousy. 

Mrs. P. Heaven be prais’d, my husband’s as far from 
jealousy, as I am from giving him cause. 

Mrs. F. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs, P. Let’s consult together against this greasy 
knight. [Looking off.) Look, who comes yonder. 

Mrs. F. Mrs. Quickly. 
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Mrs. P. She shall be our messenger to thie paltry knight. 
Mrs. F. Trust me, I thought on her; she’ll fit it. 
Mrs. P. And we'll fit him. Come, to prove it. [Hvi¢, v. 
Mrs. F. Vl follow on the instant. Ob, Mr. Ford—why 
thus long absent? For as to this old, vain, silly knight, 
how can he suppose 
SONG.—Mars. Forp. 
Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together, 
Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather. 





Age is full of care, 

Youth is full of pleasure, 
Age like winter bare, 

Youth like summer weather. 


Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee, 

O sweet Husband hie thee, 
Methinks thou stay’st too long. 


Enter Furp with Pisro., and Pace with Nr, R.S. KE. 


Ford. (r.c.) Well, 1 hope it be not so. 
Pist. Hope is a curtail-dog in some affairs : 
Sir John aflects thy wife : 
He loves thy gally-mawfry; Ford, perpend. 
Ford. Love my wife ? 
Pist. With liver burning hot. Prevent, or go thou, 
Like Si: Acteon he, with Ring-wood at thy heels. 
O, odivus ig the name! 
Ford. What name, sir ? 
Pist. The horn, I say ;—farewell. 
Take heed ; have open eye for thieves do foot by night. 
Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo birds do sing. 
Away, sir corporal Nym 
Believe it, Page, he speaks sense. [Eaxit, i. 
Ford. (n.c.) I will be patient ; I will find out this. 
Nym. And this is true; I like not the humour of lying. 
He loves your wife ; there’s the short and the long. ’Tis 
true my name is Nym; and Falstaff loves your wife. 
[Eait, i. 
Ford. 1 will seek out Falstaff. If I do find it, well. 
Page. 1 will not believe such a Cataian, though the 
priest o’the town commended him for a true man. 
Ford. ’Twas a good sensible fellow.—Well. 


* 
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Page, (c.) How now, master Ford ? 

Ford. You heard what this knave told me, did you not? 

Paye. Yes; and you heard what the other told me ? 

Ford. Do you think there is truth in them ? 

Page. Hang ’em, slaves! I do not think the knight 
would offer it. But these that accuse him in his intent 
towards our wives, are a yoke of his discarded men. 

Ford. Were they his men ? 

Page. Marry, were they. 

Ford. 1 like it never the better for that. Does he lie 
at the Garter? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should intend this 
voyage towards my wife, I would turn her loose to him; 
and what he gets more of her than sharp words let it lie 
on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife; but I would be loth 
to turn them together. A man may be too confident ;—I 
cannot be thus satisfied. [Crosses to R. 

Page. (Looking off.| Look, where my ranting host of 
the Garter comes. 

Enter Host, tu. 
How now, mine host! 

Host. How now, bully-rook? Thou'rt a gentleman. 

[Looking off, u.] Cavalero-justice, I say. 
Enter SHALLOW, L. 

Sha. (u.) I follow, mine host, I follow. Good even, 
and twenty, good Master Page! Master Page, will you go 
with us? we have sport in hand. 

Host. Tell him, cavalero-justice. 

Sha. Sir, there is a fray to be fought, between Sir Hugh, 
the Welsh priest, and Caius, the French doctor. 

Ford, Good, mine host o’ th’ Garter, a word with you. 

Host. What say'st thou, bully-rook ? 

{ Host and Ford retire up, c. 

Sha. (c.) Will you go with us to behold it? My merry 
Host hath had the measuring of their weapons; and I 
think he hath appointed them contrary places; for, believe 
me, I hear the parson is no jester. Hark, I will tell you 
what our sport shall be. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, my guest- 
cavalier ? 

Ford. None, I protest! but I'll give you a pottle of 
burnt sack to give me recourse to him, and tell him, my 
name is Brook ; only for a jest. 
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Host. My hand, bully; thou shalt have egress’ and re- 
gress; said I well? and thy name shall be Brook. It is a 


merry knight. Will you go an-heirs ? (Hawt, wu. 
Sha. Have with you, mine host. [ Crosses to L. 
Page. 1 have heard, the Frenchman hath good skill in 
his rapier. 


Sha. (c.) Tut, sir, 1 could have told you more. In 
these times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, 
and I know not what. ’Tis the heart, Master Page; ’tis 
here, ’tis here. I have seen the time, with my long sword, 
I would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats. 


Re-enter Host, t. 


Host. Here, boys, here! shall we wag? 

Page. Have with you. I had rather hear them scold 
than fight. {[Hxeunt Host, Shallow, and Page, .. 

Ford. (Thoughifully, r.c.] Though Page be a secure 
fool, aud stands so firmly on his wife’s frailty, yet | cannot 
put off my opinion so easily. She was in his company at 
Page’s house; and, what they made there, I know not.— 
Well, I will look further into’t; and I have a disguise to 
sound Falstaff. If I find her honest, I lose not my labour ; 
if she be otherwise, ’tis lubour well bestow’d. ([Hwit, i. 


SCENE II.—-The Garter Inn. 


Enter FALSTAFF and Piston, L. 


Fal. ({u. cc.) 1 will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

Fal. (c.) Nota penny. I have been content, sir, you 
should lay my countenance to pawn. I have grated upon 
my good friends for three reprieves for you and your coach- 
fellow, Nym; or else you had Jook’d through the grate 
like a geminy of baboons. I am damn'd for swearing to 
gentlemen, my friends, you were good soldiers, and tall 
fellows ; and when Mrs. Bridget lost the handle of her fan, 
1 took’t upon mine honotr, thou hadst it not. 

Pist. (L.c.) Didst thou not share? hadst thou not fif- 
teen pence ? 

Fat, Reason, you rogue, reason ;—thinkst thou Ill en- 
danger my soul gratis? At a word, hang no more about 
me, I am no gibbet for you,—go. You'll not bear a letter 
for me, you rogue !—You stand upon your honour !|— 
Why, thou unconfinable baseness, it is as much as I can 

c 
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do, to keep the terms of my honour precise. 1, I, I my- 
self sometimes, leaving the fear of Heaven on the left hand, 
and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, 
to hedge and to lurch; and yet you, rogue, will ensconce 
your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice 
phrases, and your bold-beating oaths, under the shelter of 
your honour! You will not do it, you? [Sits. 
Pist. I do relent ; what would’st thou more of man? 


Enter Rosin, u. 


Rob. Sir, here’s a woman would speak with yon. 
Fal. [Rising.] Let her approach. [Keit Robin, x. 
Hence, rogue, avaunt—go steal, and hang. [Eait Pistol, v. 


Enter Mrs. QUICKLY, L. 


Mrs. Q. Give your worship good-morrow. 

Fal. Good-morrow, good wife. 

Mrs. Q. Not so, an’t please your worship. 

Fal. Good maid, then. What with me? 

Mrs. Q. There is one Mistress Ford, sir,—I pray, come 
a little nearer this ways:—I myself dwell with Master 
Doctor Caius. 

Fal. Well, on; Mistress Ford, you say—I warrant 
thee nobody hears—[Aside.] only mine own people.— 
{ Aloud.] Well; Mistress Ford--what of her? 

Mrs. Q. Why, sir, she’s a good creature. Lord, lord! 
your worship’s a wanton, 

Fal Mistress Ford—come, Mistress Ford 

Mrs. Q. Marry, this is the short and the long of It.— 
The best courtier of them all, when the court lay at 
Windsor, could never have brought her to such a canary, 
as you have. Yet there has been knights, and lords, and 
gentlemen, and in such alligant terms, that would have 
won any woman’s heart; and, I warrant you, they could 
never get an eye-wink of her. 

Fai. But what says she tome? Be brief, my good she 
Mercury. 

Mrs. Q. Marry, she hath received your letter; for the 
which she thanks you a thousand times ; and she gives you 
to notify, that her husband will be absence from his house 
between ten and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven ? 

Mrs. Q. Ay, forsooth; and then you may come and see 
the picture, she says, that you wot of ;—-Master Ford, her 
husband, will be from home. Alas! the sweet woman 
leads an ill life with him; he’s a very jealous man. 
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Fal. Ten and eleven. Woman, commend me to her; I 
will not fail her. 

Mrs. Q. Why, you say well. But I have another mes- 
senger: Mistress Page hath her hearty commendations to 
you, too ;—and, let me tell you in your ear, she’s as civil 
a modest wife, as any is in Windsor, whoe’er be the other: 
and she bade me tell your worship, that her hnsband is 
seldom from home; but, she hopes there will come a time. 
I never knew a woman so dote upon a man; surely, | 
think you have charms, la; yes, in truth. 

Fal. Not I, I assure thee; setting the attraction of my 
good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

Mrs. Q. Blessing on your heart for’t! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, tell me this: has Ford’s wife and 
Page’s wife acquainted each other how they love me? 

Mrs. Q. That were a jest, indeed !—they have not so 
little grace, I hope—that were a trick, indeed! But Mis- 
tress Page would desire you to send her your little page, 
of all loves; her husband has a marvellous infection to the 
little page. You must send her your page; no remedy. 

Fai. Why, I will. 

Mrs. Q. And, look you, he may come and go between 
you both; and, in any case, have a nay-word, that you 
may know one another’s mind, and the boy never need to 
understand anything ; for 'tis not good that children should 
know any wickedness; old folks, you know, have discre- 
tion, as they say. 

Fal. Fare thee well; commend me to them both ;— 
there’s my purse; Iam yet thy debtor. [Calling off.] Boy! 


Re-enter Rosin, L. 


Go along with this woman. [Ereunt Mrs. Quickly and 
Robin, u.] This news distracts me. Say’st thou so, old 
Jack ?—go thy ways; I’ll make more of thy old body than 
I have done. Will they yet look after me? Wilt thou, 
after the expense of so much money, be now a gainer ?-— 
Good body, 1 thank thee. Let them say, ’tis grossly done; 
80 it be fairly done, no matter. 


Enter Barpo.en, with a cup of sack, w. 


Bar. Sir John, there’s one Master Brook below would 
fain speak with you, and be acquainted with you; and hath 
sent your worship a morning’s draught of sack. [Drinks, 

Fal. Brook, is his name ? 

Bar. Ay, sir. 

c 2 
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Fat. Call him in. [Exit Bardolph, ..] Such Brooks 
are welcome to me, that o’erflow such liguor. Ah! ah! 
Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, have I encompassed 
you ?—go to; via! 

Re-enter Banvourn, and Forp disguised, v. 

Ford. Bless you, sir. 

Fal. And you, sir: would you speak with me? 

Ford. 1 make bold, to press with so little preparation 


upon you. 
Fai. You're welcome; what’s your will? Give us 
leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph, vu. 


Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that hath spent much; my 
name is Brook. 

Fal. Good Master Brook, I desire more acquaintance of 
you. 

Ford. Good Sir John, I sue for yours; not to charge 
you; for 1 must let you understand, 1 think myself in 
better plight for a lender than you are; the which hath 
something embolden’d me to this unseasoned intrusion ; 
for they say, if money go before, all ways do lie open, 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on, 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here troubles 
me. If you will help me to bear it, Sir John, take all, or 
half, for easing me of the carriage. 

Fal. Sir, I know not how I may deserve to be your 
porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good Master Brook; I shall be glad to be 
your servant. {They sit. 

Ford. Sir, I will be brief with you. You have been a 
man long known to me, though I had never so good means, 
as desire, to make myself acquainted with you. I shall 
discover a thing to you, wherein I must very much lay 
open mine own imperfection. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, her hus- 
band’s name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 

Ford. 1 have long lov’d her, and, with a doating ob- 
servance ; fee’d every slight occasion; have pursued her as 
love hath pursued me, which hath been on the wing of all 
occasions. But whatsoever I have merited, either in my 
mind or my means, meed, I am sure I have receiv’d none, 
unless experience be a jewel; that I have purchased at an 
infinite rate. 
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¥e{. Have you received no promise of setisfaction.at her 
hands ? : 

Ford, Never. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a purpose ? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then ? 

Ford. Like a fair house, built upon another’s man’s 
ground ; so that I have lost my edifice, by mistaking the 
place where I erected it. 

Fai, To what purpose have you unfolded this to me ? 

Ford, When J have told you that, I have told you all. 
Some say, that though she appears honest to me, yet, in 
other placés, she enlargeth her mirth so far, that there is 
shrewd conrtructions made of her. Now, Sir John, here 
is the heart of my purpose :—You are a gentleman of ex- 
cellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance, 
authentic in your place and person, generally allowed for 
your mahy war-like, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Fat. O, sir! (They rise. 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it. There is money ; 
spend it, spend it—spend more ! spend all 1 have !—only 
give me so much of your time in exchange of it, as to lay 
an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife. Use 
your art of wooing, win her to consent to you;—iif any 
man may, yOU may ab soon as any. 

Fal. Wouid it apply well to the vehemency of your af- 
fection, that I should win what you would enjoy! Me- 
thinks, you prescribe to yourself very preposterously, 

Ford. O, understand my drift. She dwells so securely 
on the excellency of her honour, that the folly of my soul 
dares not present itself; she is too bright to be looked 
against. Now, could I come to her with any detection in 
my hand, my desires had instance and argument to com- 
mend themselves. I could drive her then from the ward 
of her purity, her reputation, her marriage vow, and a 
thousand other her defences, which now are too strongly 
embattled against me. What say you to’t, Sir John? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make bold with your 
money ; next, give me your hand; and last, as J am a 
gentlemen. you shall, if you will, enjoy Ford’s wife. 

Ford. ©, good sir! 

Fal, Master Brook, I say you shall. 

Ford, Want no money, Sir John, you shall want none, 

Pal. Want no Mistress Ford, Master Brook, you shall 
want rine. Y shall be with her (I may tell you) by her 

c 3 
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ows appointment 3,exen ag you came in to me: her ag- 
sistant, oy go-between, parted from me: I say, I shall be 
with her between ten and eleven ; for at that time the jea- 
lous rascally knave, her husband, will be forth. Come 
you to me at night ; you shall know how I speed. 
[Crosses to pr. 

Ford. 1 am bless’d in your acquaintance. Do you know 
Ford, sir ? 

Fai. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I kaow bim 
not. Yet I wrong him to call him poor; they say, the 
jealous wittolly Knave hath masses of money; for the 
which his wife seems to me well favoured. I will use her 
as the key of the cuckoldly rogue’s coffer; and there's my 
harvest-home. 

Ford. 1 would you knew Ford, sir; that yon might 
avoid him, if you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! I will 
stare him out of his wits—I will awe him with my endgel-— 
it shall hang like a meteor o’er the cuckold’s horas.— 
Master Brook, thou shalt know, I will predominate o’er 
the peasant, and thou shalt sleep with his wife. Come to 
me soon at night ;—Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate 
his style ;—thou, Master Brook, shalt know him for knave 
and cuckold. Come to me soon at night. {Kovw, x. 

Ford, What a d—d Epicurean rascal is this! My heart 
is ready to crack with impatience. Who says this is im- 
provident jealousy? My wife hath sent to him, the hour 
is fix’d, the match is made. Would any man have thought 
this? See the hell of having a false woman! My hed 
shall be abus’d, my coffers ransack’d, my reputation gnawn 
at; and I shall not only receive this villainous wrong, but 
stand under the adoption of abominable terms, and by him 
that does me this wrong, Terms! names! Amaimon 
sounds well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well ;—yet they are 
devils’ additions, the names of fiends: but cuckold! wittol 
cuckold! the devil himself hath not such a name. Page 
is an ass, a secure ass; he will trust his wife—he will not 
be jeaious. & will rather trust parson Hugh the Welsh- 
man, with my cheese, or a thief to walk my ambling geld. 
ing, than my wife with herself; then she plots, then ghe 
ruminates, then she devises ; and what they think in their 
hearta they may effect, they will break their hearts but 
they will effect. Heaven be prais’d for my jealousy! ‘Ten 
o’clock the hour; I will prevent this, detect’ my wife, be 
reveng’d on Falstaff, and laugh at Page. I wilt abgut it; 
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better three hours too soon, than a minute too late. «Fie, 
fie, fie! cuckold ! cuckold! cuckold! [Mait, 


SCENE II].—Windsor Park—a descent, i. 0. &. 
Enter Doctor Caius aud RuGsy, R. U. &. 


Caius. (c.) Jack Rugby ? 

Rag. (£.c.) Sir. 

Caive. Vat is de clock, Jack ? 

Rug. ’Tis past the hour, sir, that Sir Hugh promised to 
meot 


Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he is no come ; 
by gar, Jack Rugby, he is dead already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship would kill 
him. 

' Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead, so as [ vill kill 
him. Take your rapier, Jack; 1 vill tell you how I vill 
kit] him. 

Rag. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 
Caius. Villaimy, take your rapier. 
Rug. Forbear; here’s company. 


Enter Uost, SHALLOW, PaGez, and SLENDER, L. 0. E. 


Host. Bless thee, bully doctor. 

Sha. ’Save you, master doctor Caius. 

Paye. Now, good master doctor! 

Sle. Give you good-morrow, sir. 

Caius. (x.) Vat be all you, one, two, three, four, come 
for? 

Host. (x. c.) To see thee fight, to see thee traverse; to 
see thee here, to see thee there ; to see thee pass thy punto, 
thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance, thy montant. Is 
he dead, my Ethiophian ? is he dead, my Francisco? ha, 
my Galen? my heart of elder? is he dead ? 

Caius. By gar he is de coward of the vorld; he is not 
show his face. 

Host. Thou art a Castilfan king, Urinal! Hector of 
Greece, my boy ! “ 

Caius. I pray you, bear vitness that me have stay six or 
seven, two, tree hours for‘him, and he is no come. 

Sha. (c.) He is the wiser man, master doctor; he is 
curer of ‘souls, and you a curer of bodies; if you should 
fight, you go against the hair of your profession®' is it not 
true, Master Page ? oe 
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Page. (t.c.) Master Shallow, you have yourself been a 
great fighter, though now a man of peace. 

Sha. Body-kins, Master Page, though now I be did, 
and of the peace, if I see a sword owt, my finger itches to 
make one. Though we are justices, and doctors, and 
churchmen, Master Page, we have some salt of our youth 
in us; we are the sons of women, Master Page. 

Page. ’Tis true, Master Shallow. 

She. Master doctor Caius, I am come to fetch you home. 
I am sworn of the peace; you must go with me, master 
doctor. 

Host. Pardon, guvst justice. A word, monsieur mocvk- 
water. 

Caius. Mock-vater! vat is dat? 

Host. Mock-water, in our English tongue, 1s valour, 
bully. 

Caius. By gar, then I have as much mock-vater as de 
Englishman. Scurvy-jack-dog priest! by gar, me vill cut 
his ears. 

Host. We will clapper-elaw thee tightly, bully. 

Caius. Clapper-de-claw ! vat is dat ? 

Host. That 15, he will make thee amends. ' 

Caius. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de-claw 
me; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

Host. And 1 will provoke him to't, or let him wag. 

Caius. Me tank you for dat. 

Host. And moreover, bully-—[Apart to them.] But 
first, master guest, and Master Page, and eke cavalero 
Slender, go you through the town to Frogmore. 

Page. Sir Hugh 1s there, 1s he? 

Host. He is there. See what humour he 1s in; and I 
will bring the doctor about by the fields: will it do well? 

Sha. We will do it. 

Sle. Sweet Anne Page ! ‘ 

Omnes. Adieu, good master doctor. 

[Exeunt Page, Shallow, end Slender, v 

Caius. By gar, me vill kill de Welshman ; for he speak 
for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die. But, now go about the fields with 
moe through Frogmore; I will bring thee where Migtress 
Anne Page is, and thou shalt woo her.—-Said I well? 

Catus. By gar, me tank you for dat; .and J shall. pro, 

cnre-a you de, gapa gyeat, de earh de knight, de lorde, de 
ecatlemen, my patients. 
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Host. For the which, I will be thy adversary towards 
Anne Page; said I well? 

Caius. By gar, 'tis good; vell said. 

Host, Let us wag then. 

Caius. Come at my heels, Jack Rugby. [ Haveunt, wu. 


Enter Fenton, by the descent, i. uv. £. 


Fen. This was the first appointed spot ;—has she for- 
gotten, or hath the stormy aspect of the sky detained her? 
Alas! I fear 1 ne’er shall gain her father’s love—if so, and 
she be lost to me, I will betake me to some hermitage re- 
mote from all the pleasures of this world. [Wind and dis- 
tant thunder.| Hark! the storm increases. 


SONG.—FEnrTon. 


Blow, blow thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be 1 ude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 


Ha, she approaches ! 
Enter ANNE PAGE, R. 


Oh, welcome! welcome! what says your father ? 

Anne. He never will consent. 

Fen. ’Tis as I fear’d; and, therefore, turn to me no 
more, sweet Anne. 

Anne. How then? 

Fen. Why, thou must be thyself. He doth object Iam 
too great of birth; and that my state being galled with my 
expense, I seek to heal it only by his wealth. 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Fen. No !—Heaven so speed me in my time to come! 
Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth, was the first mo- 
tive that I wooed thee, Anne; yet wooing thee, I found 
thee of more value than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed 
bags; and ’tis the very riches of thyself that now I aim at. 
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Anne. Gentle Mester Fenton, yet I seek my father’s 
love. Oh! opportunity and humble suit may still attain it. 


DUET.—Fenron and ANNE PaGeE. 


Love like a shadow flies, 
When substance love pursues, 
Pursuing that which flies, 
And flying what pursues. 
Cupid is a roguish lad, 
Thus to drive poor mortals mad. 
Nor bond nor space, oh, Love! can thee confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 
(Ereunt, pr. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Fyrogmore. 


Enter Evans, with a book in his hand, followed by 
SIMPLE, B. 


Evans. I pray you now, good master Slender’s serving- 
man, and friend Simple by your name, which way have 
you looked for master Caius, that calls himself ‘* Doctor 
of Physic ?”’ 

Sim. Marry, sir, the City-ward, the Park-ward, every 
way—Old Windsor way, and every way but the town way. 

Evans. I most fehemently desire you, you will also look 
that way. 

Sim. I will, sir. [Aatt, 1. 

Evans. ’Pless my soul! how full of cholers I am, and 
trempling of mind! 1 shall be glad if he has deceived me. 
How melancholies lam! I will knog his urinals apout 
his knave’s costard, when I have good opportunities for 
the ’ork. ’Pless my soul! 


{He reads two lines and sings—then reads and sings 
the last two. 


By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 
There will we make our peds of roses, 
And a thousand vagrant posies. 

By shallow 
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Mercy on me! I have a great disposition to ery. 
[Singing.] Melodious birds sing madrigals— 
Enter Simpy, R. 


Sim. Yonder he is, coming this way, Sir Hugh. 

Evans. He’s welcome. [Singing.] 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls —— 
Heaven prosper the right! What weapons is he ? 

Sim. No weapons, sir! { Looking off.) There comes my 
master, master Shallow, and another gentleman from Frog- 
more, over the stile, this way. 

Evans. ’Pray you, give me my gown; or else keep it in 
your arms. 


Enter PaGt, SHALLOW, and SLENDER, L. 


Sha. (c.) How now, master parson ? 

Sle. (u.) Ah, sweet Anne Page! 

Page. ’Save you, good Sir Hugh ! 

Evans. ’Pless you from his mercy sake, all of you! 

Sha. (To Evans.| What! the sword and the word !— 
Do you study them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet and hose, this 
raw rheumatic day ? 

Evans. There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page. We are come to you, to do a good office, master 
parson. 

Evans. Fery well. What is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who, be- 
like having receiv’d wrong by some person, is at most odds 
with his own gravity and patience, that ever you saw. 

Sha. JI have liv’d fourscore years and upward; I never 
heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, so wide of 
his own respect. 

Evans. What is he? 

Page. I think you know him; master doctor Caius, the 
renown’d French physician. 

Evans. Heaven’s will, and his passion o’ my heart! I 
had as lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? 

Evans. He has no more knowledge in Hypocrates and 
Galen ; and he is a knave besides—a cowardly knave, as 
you would desires to be acquainted withal. 

Page. 1 warrant you, he’s the man should fight with him. 

Sle. O, sweet Anne Page! 
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Sha. It appears so, by his weapons. Keep them as- 
sunder——here comes doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Ruasy, kr. 

Page, Nay, good master parson, keep in your weapen. 

Sha. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host, Disarm them, and let them question; Jet them 
keep their limbs whole, and hack our Enghsh. 

Caius. I pray you, let a-me speak a vord vit your ear. 
{To Evana.} Verefore vill you not meet a-me? 

Evans. 'Pray you, use your patience; in good time. 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, John 
ape. 

Evans. ’Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to other 
men’s humours; I desire you in friendship, and I will one 
way or other make you amends. I will knog your urinals 

- about your knave’s cogs-combs, for missing your meetings 
and appointments. { They fight. 

Catus. Diable !\—Jack Rugby—mine Host de Jarterre— 
have I not stay for him, to kill him? have I not, at de 
place I did appoint ? 

Evans. As lam a christians soul, now, look you, this 
is the place appointed ; I'll be judgment by mine Host of 
the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, Gallia and Gaul, French and Welsh, 
soul-curer and body-curer. 

Caius. Ah, dat is very good! excellent! 

Host. Peace, I say! hear mine Host of the Garter.— 
Am I politic? am I subtle? Shall I lose my doctor ?— 
no; he gives me the potions. Shall I lose my parson ?>— 
no; he gives me the pro-verbs and the no-verbs. [To 
Caius.] Give me thy hand, terrestrial ;—so. [Zo Evans.] 
Give me thy hand, celestial ;—so. Boys of art, I have 
deceiv’d you both; I have directed you to wrong places. 
Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let 
burnt sack be the issue. Come, lay their swords to pawn. 
Follow me, lad of peace; follow, follow, follow! 

Sha. Trust me, a mad host. Follow, gentleman, follow. 

Sle. O, sweet Anne Page! 

[Exeunt Host, Shallow, Page, Simple, and Siender, 1. 

Caius. Ha! do I perceive dat? have you make-a de sot 
ofus? Ha! ha! 

Evans. This is well; he has made us his vlouting-stog. 
I desire you, that we may be friends: and let us knog our 
prains tozether, to be revenge on this same scall, scurvy, 
cogging companion, the Host of the Garter. 
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Cains. By Zar, vit all my heart; he promise to bring 
me vere is Anne Page ;—by gar, he deceive me, too. 

Evans. Well, I mili smite his noddles. Pray you, fol- 
low. [They embrace, and exeunt, L. 


SCENE I1.—A Road. 
Enter Rowin and Mrs. Pact, v. 


Mrs. P. Nay, keep your way, little gallant; you were 
wont to be a follower, but now you are a leader. Whe- 
ther had you rather lead, mine eyes, or eye your master’s 
heels ? 

Rod. I had rather, forsooth, go before you like a man, 
than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. P. O, you are a flattering boy ;—now I see you'll 
be a courtier. Well, to reward and to amuse thee on thy 
way, marry, I'll tell thee an old tale. 


SONG.—Mrs. Pace. 


It was a Lordling’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fairest eye could see, 
Her fancy fell a turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight. 
To put in practice either, alas! it was a spite, 
Unto the silly damsel. 


But one must be refus’d, more mickle was the pain, 
That nothing could be used, to turn them both to gain; 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with disdain. 
Alas! she could not help it ! 
Thus art with arms contending, was victur of the day, 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away, 
Then lullaby, the learned man has got the lady gay. 
For now my song is ended. 


Enter Forp, v. 


Ford. Well met, Mistress Page: whither go you? 

Mrs. P. Truly, sir, to see your wife. Is she at home? 

Mord. (u.c.) Ay; and as idle as she may hang toge- 
ther, for want of company. I think, if your husbands 
were dead, you two would marry. 

Mra. P. (c.) Be sure of that—two other husbands. 

Mord. Where had you this pretty weather-coch ? 

Mrs. P. 1 cannot tell what the dickens his nawe '< 
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husband had him of. What do you call your knight's 
name, sirrah > 

Rob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff ! 

Mrs. P. He, he! I can never hit on’s name. There is 
such a league between my good man and he! Is your 
wife at home, indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed she is. 

Mrs. P. By your leave, sir; [Crossing to v.] I am sick 
till I see her. [Hxeunt Mrs. Page and Robin, rn. 

Ford. Has Page any brains? hath be any eyes? hath 
he any thinking? Sure, they sleep. Why, this boy will 
carry a letter twenty miles, as easy as a cannon will shoot 
point-blank twelve score. He pieces out his wife’s incli- 
nation; and now she’s going to my wife, and Falstaff’s boy 
with her. Good plots !—they are laid! and our revolted 
wives share damnation together. Well, I will take him, 
then torture my wife ; pluck the borrow’d veil of modesty 
from the so seeming Mistress Page; divulge Page himself 
for a secure and wilful Actzon. [The clock strikes ten.] 
The clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me 
search; there I shall find Falstaff. I shall be rather 
prais’d for this, than mock’d; for it is as positive as the 
earth is firm, that Falstaff is there. 


Enter Pacr, SHALLOW, SLENDER, Host, Evans, Carus, 
RuGry, and Simpie, cv. 


Omnes. Well met, Master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot. I have good cheer at 
home; and, I pray you, all go with me. 

Sha. (c.) I must excuse myself, Master Ford. 

Sle. (L.c.) And so must I, sir; we have appointed to 
dine with Mistress Anne, and I would not break with her 
for more money than I'll speak of. I hope I have your 
good will, father Page. 

Page. (c.) You have, master Slender; I stand wholly 
for you. But my wife, master Doctor, is for you alto- 
gether. 

Caius. (u.) Ay, by gar! and de maid is love-a me; my 
nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Host. (u.c,.) What say you to young master Fenton? 
He capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth; he writes 
verses, he speaks holiday ; he smells April and May ;—he 
will carry’t, he will carry’t; ’tis in his buttons; he will 
carry’t | 
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Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. 

Ford. (r.) 1 beseech you heartily, some of you go home 
with me to dinner; besides your cheer you shall have 
sport; I’ll show youa monster. Master Doctor, you shall 
go ;—so shall you, master Page—and you, Sir Hugh. 

Sha. Well, fare you well. We shall have the freer 
wooing at Master Page’s. 

[Eaxeunt Shallow, Slender, and Simple, u. 


Host. Farewell, my hearts; 1 will to my honest knight 
Falstaff, and drink canary with him. {[Bavt, i. 

Ford. (x.) [Assde.] 1 think J shall drink in pipe-wine 
first with him; I’ll make him dance. [Aloud.} Will you 
go, gentles ? {Kreunt Ford, Page, and Evans, R. 

Caius. (c.) Go home, John Rugby, I come anon. 


[Eveunt, Cawus r., Rugby, v. 


SCENE III.—Ford’s House—a door, x., another, \. 
Enter Mrs. Forp and Mrs. PaGu, R. 


Mrs. F. What, John! what, Robert! 
Mrs. P. Quickly, quickly! Is the buck-basket——- 
M’.s. F. I warrant.—What, Robin, I say. 


Enter JouHN and Rowert, with a large Buck-basket, u, 


Mrs. P. Come, come, come! 

Mrs. F. Here, set 1t down. [They place it, c. 

Mrs. P. Give your men the charge; we must be brief. 

Mrs. F. Marry, as I told you before, John and Robert, 
be ready here hard-by in the brew-house; and, when I 
suddenly call you, come forth, and (without any pause or 
staggering) take this basket on your shoulders : that done, 
trudge with 1t 1n all haste, and carry 1t among the whitsters 
in Datchet-mead, and there empty it in the muddy ditch, 
close by the Thames’ side. 

Mrs. P. You will do it ? 

Mrs. F. 1 have told them over and over; they lack no 
direction. Be gone, and come when you are call'd. O, 
we'll teach him ! {Exeunt John and Robert, x. 


DUET.—Mzrs. Forp and Mrs. Pages. 


All that glitters is not gold, 

Often you have heard that told, 

Many a man hip life has sold, 

But lov’d mistress to behold— 
D2 
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We'll leave a proof, by that which we shall do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest, too. 


Gilded wood may worms unfold— 

Were our lover wise or bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old— 

Yet we'd say, ‘‘ your suit 1s cold.” 
We'll leave a proot, &c. 


Mrs. P. {Looking off.} Here comes little Robin. 
Enter Rosin, 1. 


Mrs. F. How now, my eyas-musket’ what news with 
ou? 
5 Rob. My master, Sir John, is come 1n at the back door, 
Mistress Ford, and requests your company. 

Mrs. P. You little Jack-a-lent, have you been true to us? 

Rob. Ay, Vil be sworn. My master knows not of your 
being here, and hath threaten’d to put me into everlast- 
ing liberty, 1f I tell you of 1t; for he swears he’ll turn me 
away. 

Mrs. P. Thou’rt a good boy; this secresy of thine shall 
be a tailor to thee, and shall make thee a new doublet and 
hose. J’ll go hide me. 

Mrs. F. Do so. Go and tell thy master I am alone.— 
{Ett Rodin, R | Mistress Page, remember you your cue. 
Mrs. P. 1 warrant thee. If 1 do not act 1t, hiss me. 

{Harvt, R. 

Mrs F. Go to, then ,—we’ll use this unwholesome hu- 
midity, gross watery pumpion; we'll teach him to know 
turtles from jays. 


Enter FALSTAFF, L. 


Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel? Why, 
this is the period of my ambition. O, this blessed hour! 

Mrs. F. O, sweet Sir John! 

Fai. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, Mis- 
tress Ford. Now shall I sin m my wish. I would thy 
husband were dead, I’ll speak 1t before the best lord, I 
would make thee my lady. 

Mrs. F. l your lady, Sir John! Alas! I should be a 
pitiful lady. 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such another; I 
see how thine eye would emulate the diamond. Thou hast 
the nght arch’d bent of the brow that becomes the ship- 
tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian admittance. 
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Mrs. F. A plain kerchief, Sir John. My brows become 
nothing else; nor that well neither. 

Fai. Thou art a traitor to say so. I see what thou wert, 
if fortune thy foe were not ;—nature is thy friend ; come, 
thou canst not hide it. 

Mrs. F. Believe me, there’s no such thing in me. 

Fal. What made me love thee’ Let that persuade thee, 
there’s something extraordinary in thee. Come, I cannot 
cog, and say, thou art this and that, like a many of these 
lisping hawthorn-bubs, that come hike women in men’s 
apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury in simple-time ; 
I cannot; but I love thee—none but thee, and thou dc- 
servest it. : 

Mre. F. Do not betray me, sir; 1 fear, you love Mis- 
tress Page. 

Fal. Thou might’st as well say, I love to walk by the 
counter-gate ; which is as hateful to me as the reek of a 
lime-kiln. 

Mrs, F. Well, Heaven knows how I love you; and you 
shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind; I'll deserve it. 

Mrs. F, Nay, I must tell you, so you do; or else. J 
could not be in that mind. 


Enter Rosin, wu. 


Rob. Mistress Ford! Mistress -Ford! here's Mistress 
Page at the door, looking wildly, and would needs speak 
with you presently. {Hrts, i. 

Fal. She shail not see me; I will ensconce me behind 
the arras. 

Mrs. F. 'Pray you, do so; she’s a very tattling woman. 

(Katt Falstaff, x. 


Re-enter Rosin and Mrs. Paar, tL. 


What’s the matter? How now? : 

Mrs. P. QO, Mistress Ford, what have you done ?— 
You’re sham’d, you are overthrown, you are undone for 
ever. 

Mrs. F. What's the matter, good Mistress Page ? 

Mrs. P. OQ, well-a-day, Mistress Ford! having a hone«t 
man to your husband, to give him such cause of suspioie) | 

Mrs. F. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. P. What cause of suspicion? Out upon sou !—~ 
how am I mistook in you? 

Mrs. F. Why, alas! what’s the matter ? 

D 
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Mre. P. Your husband's coming hither, woman, with all 
the officers in Windsor, to search for a gentleman, that, 
he says, is here now in the house, by your consent, to take 
an ill advantage of his absence. You are undone. 

Mrs. F. [Aside.] Speak louder. [Aloud.] ’Tis not so, 
I] hope. 

Mrs. P. ’Pray heaven it be not so, that you have such 
a man here; but, ’tis most certain, your husband’s com- 
ing, with half Windsor at his heels, to search for such a 
one. I come before to tell you: if you know yourself 
clear, why, I am glad of it: but, if you have a friend here, 
convey, convey him out. Be not amazed; call all your 
senses to you; defend your reputatien, or bid farewell to 
your good life for ever. 

Mrs. F. What shall Ido? There is a gentleman, my 
dear friend; and I fear not mine own shame, so much as 
his peril ;—I had rather than a thousand pound, he were 
out of the house. 

Mre. P. For shame! never stand ‘‘ you had rather,” 
and ‘‘ you had rather ;’’ your husband’s here at hand ; be- 
think you of some conveyance; in the house you cannot 
hide him. O, how have you deceived me! Look, here 
is a basket: if he be of any reasonable stature, he may 
creep in here ; and throw the linen upon him, as if it were 
going to bucking: or (it is whiting-time) send him by your 
men to Datchet-mead. 

Mrs. F. He’s too big to go in there. What shall I do? 


Enter FALSTAFF, running, R. 


Fal, Let me see’t, let me see’t! O, let me see’t! I'll 
in, 1°] in—follow your friend’s counsel !—I’ll in! ; 

Mrs. P. What! Sir John Falstaff! Are these your 
letters, knight ? 

Fal. [Getting into the basket.] 1 love thee, and none 
but thee! Help me away—let me creep in here—lI’ll 
never [They cover him with the linen. 
Mrs. P. Help to cover your master, boy. Call your 
men, Mistress Ford. [Eavi¢ Robin, r.] You dissembling 
knight ! 

Mrs. F. What, John, Robert, John! 


Enter JoHN, RoBeERt, and two others, nr. 


Go, take up these clothes here, quickly: where’s the cowl- 
staff? Look, how you drumble: carry them to the laun- 
dress in Datchet-mead ; quickly—come. 
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Enter Forv, Paces, Caius, and Evans, L. 


Ford. ’Pray you, come near. If I suspect without cause, 
why then make sport at me—then let me be your jest; I 
deserve it. [Tre Men raise the basket, and are going off, 
L. 8. &.} How now? whither bear you this ? 

Mrs. F. Why, what have you to do whither they bear 
it? you were best meddle with buck-washing. 

Ford. Buck !—I would I could wash myself of the buck! 
Buck, buck, buck! Ay, buck; I warrant you, buck ; and 
of the season too, it shall appear. [Eveunt Men with the 
basket, u. 8. &.}] Gentlemen, I have dream’d to-night; I’ 
tell you my dream. Here, here, here be my keys; ascend 
my chambers, search, seek, find out; I’ll warrant, we'll 
unkennel the fox. Let me stop this way first ;—so, now 
uncape. 

Page. Good master Ford, be contented; you wrong 
yourself too much. 

Ford. True, master Page. Up, gentlemen; you shall 


see sport anon. Follow me, gentlemen. [Hurit, x. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen; see the issue of his 

search. [Harit, pr. 
Evans. This is fery fantastical humours and jealousies. 

{[Hatt, R. 

Caius. By gar, 'tis no de fashion of France; it is not 

jealous in France. (Earit, Rn. 


Mrs. P. 1s there not a double excellency in this ? 

Mrs. F. 1 know not which pleases me better, that my 
husband is deceiv’d, or Sir John. 

Mrs. P. What a taking was he in, when your husband 
asked who was in the basket ! 

Mrs. F. I think, my husband hath some special sus- 
picion of Falstaff’s being bere; for I never saw him 80 
gross in his Jealousy till now. 

Mrs. P. J will lay a plot to try that. And we will yet 
have more tricks with Falstaff. 

Mrs. F. Shall we send Mistress Quickly to him, and 
excuse his throwing into the water; and give him another 
hope, to betray him to another punishment ? 

Mrs. P. We'll do it: let him be sent for to-morrow 
eight o’clock, to have amends. 


Re-enter Forp and PaGE, R. 


Ford. 1 cannot find him ;—may be, the knave bragg’d 
of that he could not compass. 
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Mrs. P. Heard you that ° 
6. F. Ay, ay; peace! You use me well, Master 
Ford, do you? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. F. Heaven make you better than your thoughts! 
[Erit, R. 8. £. 

Ford. Amen. 

Mrs. P. You do yourself mighty wrong, Master Ford. 
([Eartt, u. 8. E. 

Ford. Ay, ay; I must bear it. 


Re-enter Evans and Caius, RB. 


Evans. If there be any pody in the house, and in the 
chambers, and in the coffers, and in the presses, Heaven 
forgive me my sins ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I, too; dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, tie, Master Ford! are you not asham’d ?— 
What spirit, what devil suggests this imagination ? 

Ford. 'Tis my fault, master Page; I suffer for it. 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your wife is as 
honest a ’omans, as I will desires among five thousand, 
and five hundred, too. 

Caius. By gar, I see, ’tis an honest woman. 

Ford. Well, I promis’d you a dinner.—Come, come, 
walk in the park. 

Page. Let’s go, gentlemen—but trust me, we'll mock 
him. I do invite you to-morrow morning to my house to 
breakfast ; after, we’ll a birding together; I have a fine 
hawk for the bush ;—shall it be so? 

Ford. Auy thing. ’Pray you, go, Master Page. 

[Exeunt Ford and Page, RB. 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on the 
lousy knave, mine Host. 

Caius. Dat is good ; by gar, vit all my heart. 

Evans. A paltry knave; to have his gibes, and his 
mockeries. [Hxeuni, Rr. 


SCENE IV.—<An Apartment in Page’s House. 


Enter Anne Pace, Mrs. QuicxLy, SHALLOW, end 
SLENDER, R. 


Sha. (g.¢.) Mistress Quickly, my kinsman shall speak 


for himself. 
Sle. (c.) Vll make a shaft, ora bolt on’t: ’slid, ’tis but 
venturing. 
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Sha. Be not dismay’d. 

Sle. No, she shall not dismay me, I care not for that— 
but that I am afeard. 

Mrs Q. [To Anne] Hark ye Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. 

Anne I come to him. [Astde, coming forward.| This 

1s my father’s choice. 
QO, what a world of vile ul-favour’d faults 
Look handsome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 

Sha. She’s coming; to her, coz 0, boy, thou hadst a 
father ! 

Sle. (Crossing to c.] I had a father, Mistress Anne; 
my uncle can tell you good jests of him. Pray you, uncle, 
tell Mistress Anne the jest, how my father stole two geese 
out of a pen, good uncle. 

Sha. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you 

Sle. Ay, that I do, as well as 1 love any woman in 
Gloucestershire. 

Sha. He will maintain you hke a gentlewoman 

Ste. Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail, under the 
degree of a ’squire. 

Sha He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds 
jointure. 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo for himself. 

Sha. Marry, I thank you for it, I thank you for that 
good comfort. She calls you, coz, I’ll leave you. Come, 
Mrs Quickly—mum ! 

{Exeunt Shallow and Mrs. Quickly, pr. 

Anne. (1.c ) Now, Master Slender. 

Sle (c) Now good Mistress Anne, 

Anne What 18 your will? 

Sle My will? Od’s heartlings, that’s a pretty jest, 
indeed! I ne’e: made my will yet, I thank Heaven; I am 
not such a sickly creature, I give Heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what would you with 
me? 

Sle. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or nothing 
with you. Your father, and my uncle, have made mo- 
tions if it be my luck, so; 1f not, happy man be his dole. 
They can tell you how things go, better than I can You 
may ask your father, [Ponting off, 1.) there he 1s ,— 
let’s go to him. Oh, Mistress Anne ! 

[Hxeunt, i 
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SCENE V.—The Garter Inn—a table and chairs. 
Enter Fausta¥rF and BARDOLPH, L. 


Fal. Bardolph, I say. 

Bar. Here, sir. 

Fal, Go, fetch me a quart of sack; put a toast in’t.— 
[Exit Bardolph, i.) Have I liv’d to be carried in a basket, 
like a barrow of butcher’s offal; and to be thrown into the 
Thames? Well, if I be serv’d such another trick, Ub have 
my brains ta’en out and butter’d, and give them to a dog 
for a new year’s gift. The rogues slighted me into the 
river with as little remorse as they would have drown’d a 
bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen i’the litter ;—and you may 
know by my size, that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking ; 
if the bottom were as deep as hell, I should down. I had 
been drown’d, but that the shore was shelvy and shallow ; 
a death that I abhor; for the water swells a man; and 
what a thing should I have been, when I had been swell’d! 
I should have have been a mountain of mumniy. 


Re-enter BARDOLPH, with the sack, u. 


Bar. Here’s Mistress Quickly, sir, to speak with you. 

Fal. Come, let me pour in some sack to the Thames 
water; for my belly’s as cold as if I have swallow’d snow- 
balls. Call her in. 

Bar. [Calling off.] Come in, woman. 

Enter Mrs. QUICKLY, L. 

Mrs. Q. By your leave ;—I cry you mercy. Give your 
worship good-morrow. 

Fal. Go, brew me a pot of the sack finely. 

Bar. With eggs, sir? 

Fal. Simple of itself. [Exit Bardolph, u.}) How now? 

Mrs. Q. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from Mis- 
tress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford! J have had ford enough—I was 
thrown into the ford—I have my belly full of Ford. 

Mrs. Q. Alas the day! Good heart, that was not her 
fault ; she does so take on with her men, they mistook her. 

Fal. So did I, to build upon a foolish woman’s promise. 

Mrs. Q. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it would 
yearn your heart to see it. Her husband goes this morn- 
ing a-birding: she desires you once more to come to her 
between eight and nine ;—I must carry her word quickly. 
She’ll make you amends, I warrant you. 
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Fai. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and bid her 
think what a man is;—let her consider his frailty, and 
then judge of my merit. 

Mrs. Q. I will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say’st thou ? 

Mrs. Q. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone; I will not miss her. 

Mrs. Q. Peace be with you, sir! [Ewit, v. 

Fai. 1 marvel, I hear not of Master Brook; he sent me 
word to stay within: I like his money well. [Luvoking off.) 
O, here he comes. 

Enter Forp, disyuised, u. 

Ford. 'Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. Now, Master Brook ?—you come to know what 
hath pass’d between me and Ford's wife? 

Ford. That, indeed, Sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you; 1 was at her 
house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And how speed you, sir? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly, Master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir? Did she change her determination? 

Fal. No, Master Brook ; but the peaking carnuto her 
husband, Master Brook, dwelling in a continual ’laram of 
jealousy, comes me in the instant of our encounter, after we 
had embrac’d, kis»’d, protested, and, as it were, spoke the 
prologue of our comedy ; and at his heels a rabble of his 
companions, thither provok'’d and instigated by his dis- 
rer gal and, forsooth, to search his house for his wife’s 
ove. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could not find you? 

Fal. Youshall hear. As good luck would have it, comes 
in one Mistress Page; gives intelligence of Ford’s approach; 
and, by her invention, and Ford’s wife’s distraction, they 
convey'’d me into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fal. By the lord, a buck-basket !—ramm’d me in with 
foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, and greasy 
napkins; that, Master Brook, there was the rankest com- 
pound of villainous smell, that ever offended nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, what I have 
suffer’d, to bring this woman to evil for your good. Being 
thus cramm’d in the basket, a couple of Ford’s knaves, 
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his hind, were call’d forth by their mistress, to carry me in 
the name of foul clothes to Datchet-lane. They took me 
on their shoulders; met the jealous knave, their master, 
in the door; who ask’d them once or twice, what they had 
in their basket. I quak’d for fear, lest the lunatic knave 
would have search’d it; but fate, ordaining he should bea 
cuckold, held his hand. Well, on went he for a search, 
and away went I for foul clothes. But mark the sequel, 
Master Brook: 1] suffer’d the pangs of three several deaths ; 
first, an intolerable fright, to be detected with a jealous 
bell-wether ; next, to be compass’d, like a good bilbo, in 
the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head ; 
and then, to be stopp’d in, like a strong distillation, with 
stinking clothes that fretted in their own grease !—think 
of that—a man of my kidney—think of that—that am as 
subject to heat, as butter; a man of continual dissolution 
and thaw; it was a miracle, to ’scape suffocation. And in 
the height of this bath, when I was more than half stew’d 
in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames, 
and cool’d, glowing hot, in that surge, like a horse-shoe: 
think of that—hissing hot—think of that, Master Brook. 
[Goes up, and throws himself into a large chair, v. c. 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry, that for my sake 
you have suffer’d all this. My suit is then desperate ; 
you’ll undertake her no more ? 

Fail. Master Brook, 1 will be thrown into Aitna, as I 
have been into the Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her 
husband is this morning gone a-birding ; I have receiv’d 
from her another embassy of meeting ;—’twixt eight and 
nine is the hour, Master Brook. 

Ford. ’Tis past eight already, sir. 

Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my appointment. 
Come to me at your convenient leisnre, and you shall know 
how I speed; and the conclusion shall be crown’d as I told 
you. Adieu.—You shall have her, Master Brook; Mas- 
ter Brook, you shall cuckold Ford. [Rarit, wu. 

Ford. Hum—ha! is this a vision—is this a dream ?—do 
I sleep? Master Ford, awake; awake, Master Ford ; 
there’s a hole made in your best coat, Master Ford. This 
tis to be married! this ’tis to have linen and buck- 
baskets! Well, I will proclaim myself what Iam. I will 
now take the lecher; he’s at my house; he cannot ’scape 
me; ’tis impossible he should; he cannot creep into a 
halfpenny purse, nor into a pepper-box ; bat, lest the devil 
that guides him should aid him, I will search impossible 
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places. Though what I am I cannot avoid; yet, to be 
what I would not, shall not make me tame: if I have horns 
to make one mad, let the proverb go with me, I'll be horn 
mad. [Eait, L. 


END OF ACT itl. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—The Garter Inn. 
Enter Fenton and Host, Rr. 


Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me. 
Fen. Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my purpose ; 
And, as I am a gentleman, 1'll give thee 
A hundred pound in gold. 
Host. 1 will hear you, Master Fenton. 
Fen. From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Paye ; 
Who, mutually, hath answer’d my affection. 
Now, here it rests—that you’ll procure the vicar 
To stay for us at church, ’twixt twelve and one ; 
And, in the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 
Host. Well, 17} to the vicar: 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 
Fen. So shall I evermore be bound to thee. 
Host. Have I not said it? Ha, ha!—~’tis done. 
(Hatt, w. 
Fen. Pray heaven he fail not! Yet, ere | thus to stra- 
tagem resort, I'll make one more appeal. 


SONG.—FENTON. 


A lover’s eyes will strike an eagle blind, 

A lover’s ears will hear the lowest sound, 

From woman’s eyes this doctrine we derive, 

They sparkle still the bright Promethean fire ; 

And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes Heaven echo with the harmony. [Exit, v. 


SCENE I].—Ford’s House—doors a. and t.—the buck- 
baskel, c. 


Enter Fatstar¥ and Mrs. Forp, R. 


Fal. Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten up my suf- 
53 
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ferance; I see, you are obsequious in your love, and 1 pro- 
fess requital to a hair’s breadth; not only, Mistress Ford, 
in the simple office of love, but in all the accoutrement, 
compliment, and ceremony of it. But are you sure of your 
husband now ? 

Mrs. F. He's a-birding, sweet Sir John. 

Mrs. P. (Without, t.} What, hoa, gossip Ford! what, 
hoa! 

Mrs. F. Step into the chamber, Sir John. 

(Aaxit Falstaff, r. 


Enter Mrs. PaGs, tL. 


Mrs. P. How now, sweetheart! Who’s at home be- 
sides yourself ? 

Mrs. F. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. P. Indeed! 

Mrs. F. No, certainly. (Apart.] Speak louder. 

Mrs. P. Truly, Iam so glad you have nobody here 

Mrs. F. Why? 

Mrs. P. Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes 
again; he so takes on yonder with my husband; so rails 
against all married mankind. I am glad the fat knight is 
not here. 

Mrs. F. Why, does he talk of him ? 

Mrs. P. Of none but him,—and swears, he was carried 
out, the last time he search’d for him, in a basket; pro- 
tests to my husband, he is now here; and hath drawn him 
and the rest of their company from their sport, to make 
another experiment of his suspicion. But I am glad the 
knight is not here; now he shall see his own foolery. 

Mrs. F. 1 am undone !—the knight is here. 

Mrs. P. Why, then thou art utterly sham’d, and he’s 
but a dead man. What a woman are you! Away with 
him, away with him! better shame than murder. 

Mrs. F. Which way should he go? How should I 
bestow him? Shall I put him into the basket again ? 

Falstaff. (Without, x.p.] No, i'll come no more i’the 
basket. May I not go out, ere he come? 

Mrs. P. (u.c.) Alas! three of Master’s Ford's brothers 
watch the door with postols, that none should issue out; 
otherwise you might slip away ere he came. 





Re-enter FALSTAFY, BR. D. 


But what make vou here? 
Fal. (c.) What shall I do? I'll creep up into the 
chimney. 
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Mrs. F. (x. c.) There they always use to discharge 
their birding-pieces. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fal. Where 1s 1t ° 

Mrs. F. He will seek there, on my word. Neither press, 
coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abstract 
for the remembrance of such places, and goes to them by 
his note. There 1» no hiding you in the house. 

Fal. 111 go out then. 

Mrs. F. 1f you go out in your own semblance, you die, 
Sir John. Unless you go out disguis’d——Mrs Page, 
how might we disguise him ” 

Mrs. P. Alas the day, I know not. There is no wo- 
man’s gown big enough for him; otherwise he might put 
on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, devise something; any extremity 
rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. F. My maid’s aunt, the fat woman of Brentford, 
has a gown above. 

Mrs. P. On my word it will serve him; she’s as big as 
he 1s ,—-and there’s her thrum hat, and her muffler, too.— 
Run up, Sir John. 

Mrs. F. Go, go, sweet Sir John, Mistress Page and 1 
will look some linen foi your head. 

Mrs. P. Quick, quick! we’ll come dress you straight , 
put on the gown the while 

Fai. Oh! 1€ all this should come to the ears of the count, 
they would melt my fat drop by drop, and liquon fisher men’s 
boots with me. Follow—quick ' 

[Hawt, R. D. 

Mrs. F Y would my husband would meet him in this 
shape; he cannot abide the old woman of Brentford , he 
swears she’s a witch; forbade her my house, and hath 
threaten’d to beat her. But is my husband coming ’” 

Mrs. P. Ay, 1n good sadness 1s he; and talks of the 
basket, too, howsoever he hath had intelligence. 

Mrs. F. We'll try that; for Ill appoint my men to 
carry the basket again, to meet him at the door with it, as 
they did last time. 

Mrs. P. Nay, but he’ll be here presently ; let’s go dress 
him hke the witch of Brentford. 

Mrs. F. 1'll first direct my men what they shall do with 
the basket. 

Mrs. P. Hang him, dishonest valet! we cannot misuse 
him enough. 

E2 
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Enter Joun and ROBERT, R. 


Mrs. F. Go, sirs, take this basket again on your shoal- 
ders; your master is hard at door ;—if he bid you set it 
down, obey him. Quickly dispatch. Now then to see 
Falstaff dress'd. 

Mrs. P. Ay, well dress’d; both by ourselves and our 
husbands. [Eveunt, r. 

[The Men take up the basket, and prepare to gu off, u.8.E. 


Enter Caius, Forp, Pace, and Evans, v. 


Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, Master Page, have you 
any way then to unfool me again? Set down the basket, 
villains. Somebody call my wife. [Exe Men, x.) You, 
youth in a basket! O, you panderly rascals! there’s a 
knot, a gang, a pack, a conspiracy, against me. Now shall 
the devil be sham’d. What! wife, I say! come, come 
forth! behold what honest clothes you send forth to 
bleaching. 

Page. Why this passes! Master Ford, you are not to 
go loose any longer; you must be pinion’d. 

Evans. Why this is lunaticks! This is mad as a mad dog! 

Caius. Ma foi, Master Ford, dis is not vell—ma foi ! 


Re-enter Mrs. Forp, R. 


Ford. So I say, too, sir. Why, wife, wife; come hi- 
ther, Mistress Ford; Mistress Ford, the honest woman, 
the modest wife, the virtuous creature, that hath the jea- 
lous fool to her husband! I suspect without cause, mis- 
tress, do I? 

Mrs. F. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you suspect 
me in any dishonesty. 

Ford. Well said, brazen-face ; hold it out. [Pulling the 
clothes out of the basket.] Come forth, sirrah. 

Page. This passes ! 

Mrs. F. Are you not asham’d? Let the clothes alone. 

Ford. | shall find you anon. 

Evans. ’Tis unreasonable! Will you take up your 
wife’s clothes? Come away. 

Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there was one con- 
veyed out of my house yesaerday in this basket. Why 
may not he be there again? In my house I am sure he 
is, my intelligence is true; my jealousy is reasonable.— 
Piuck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. F. lf you find a man there, he shall die a flea’s death. 
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Ford. Well, he’s not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor no where else but in your brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one time ; if I find 
not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity, let me 
for ever be your table sport; let them say of me, ‘‘ As 
jealous as Ford, that search’d a hollow walnut for his 
wife’s leman.’’ Satisfy me once more—once more search 
with me. 

Mrs. F. What hoa, Mistress Page! come you, and the 
old woman, down; my husband will come into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman! what old woman’s that ? 

Mrs. F. Why, it is my maid’s aunt, of Brentford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean! Have 
I not forbid her my house? She comes of errands, does 
she? We are simple men ; we do not know what’s brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune-telling. Come 
down, your witch—you hag, you! come down, IJ say! 

Mrs. F. Nay, good sweet husband—good gentlemen, let 
him not strike the old woman. 


Re-enter Faustarr, in woman's clothes, B. v., led by 
Mrs. Pacer, L. 


Mrs. P. Come, Mother Prat, come, give me your hand. 

Ford. I'll prather. Out of my door, you witch! [Beat- 
ing him across to t.] you hag, you baggage, you polecat, 
you ronyon !—out, out! Jl conjure you, 1’ll fortune-tell 
you. [Hat Falstaff, wv. 

Mrs. P. Are you not asham’d? I think you have kill’d 
the poor woman. 

Mrs. #. Nay, he willdoit. ’Tis a goodly credit for you. 

Ford. Hang her, witch! 

Evans. {Aside.} By yea and no, I think the ’oman is a 
witch indeed ; I like not when a ’omans has a great peard. 
I spy a great peard under her muffler. 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I beseech you fol- 
low; see but the issue of my jealousy. If I cry out thus 
upon no trail, never trust me when I open again. 

[Hai, R. 

Page. Let’s obey his humour a little further. Come, 
gentlemen. [Eweunt all but Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, x. 

Mrs. P. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 

Mrs. F. Nay, most unpitifully, methought. 

. Mrs. P. I'll have the cudgel hallow’d and hung o’er the 
tar. 

Mrs, F. What think you? may we, with the warrant of 

E3 
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womanhood, and the witness of a good conscience, pursue 
him with any further revenge ? 

Mrs. P. The spirit of wantonness is sure scared out of 
him. 

Mrs. F. Shall we tell our husbands how we have serv'd 
him ? 

Mrs. P. Yea, by all means; if it be but to scrape thc 
figures out of your husband’s brains. If they can find in 
their hearts, the poor, unvirtuous, fat knight shall be any 
further afflicted, we two will still be the ministers. 

Mrs. F. Vil warrant—what trick, what prank, shall we 
play next? 

Mrs. P. Listen: I have another crotchet. You've 
heard of Herne, the hunter’s tree—your husband has— 
farewell—more anon. [Harwt, b. 

Mrs. F. My husband has! what does she mean ?—am I 
jealous in my turn? I might be if his love of hunting 
would make me so. 


SONNET.—Mrs. Forp. 


Even as the sun with purple-coloured face, 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Rose cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chace, 
Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn, 
Whilst Venus’ anthem still concludes in woe, 


And still the choir of echoes answer so. 
[Harit, i. 


SCENE IIl1].—Ford’s House, with a View of Windsor 
Castle in the distance. 


Enter Forp, Mrs. Forp, Pace, Mrs. Pace, ANNE 
Pacr, Evans, and Caius, from the steps of Ford’s 
House. 


Evans. ’Tis one of the best discretions of a ’omans as 
ever I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these letters at an 
instant ? 

Mrs. P. Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife. Henceforth do what thou wilt; 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold, 
Than thee with wantonness. 

Page. *Tis well ; no more,— 
But let our plot go forward ; let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport, 
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Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him and disgrace him for it. 
Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke of. 
Page. How! to send him word they’ll meet him in the 
ark 
At sidnickt ! Fie, fie! he will never come. 

Evans. You say he has been thrown into the rivers, 
and hath been greviously peaten as an old ’oman; me- 
thinks there should be terrors in him, that he should not 
come. 

Caius. So tink I too, by gar. 

Mrs. F. Devise but how you’ll use him when he comes, 
And let us two devise to bring him hither. 

Mrs. P. There is an old tale goes, that Herne, the 

hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood. and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner. 
You've heard of such a spirit ; and well you know, 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 

Paye. Why, yet there want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak. 

But what of this ? 

Mrs. F. Marry, this is our device,— 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis'd like Llerne, with huge horns on his head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he’ll come, 
And in this shape? When you have brought him thither, 
What shall be done with him? what is your plot? 

Mrs. P. That likewise have we thought upon. 
Let us about it. 

Omnes. Come, come. 

[Exeunt all but Mrs. Page and Anne, r. 
: Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to one I ecorn— 
ate. 

Mrs. P. Come, I will not be your friend or enemy ; 
Fenton will I question how he loves you; and as | find 
him, so am J affected. Meantime, meet me where fairies 
aaa Herne, the hunter’s tree. Hope, hope the 

est. 
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DUET.—Meps. Pace and Anne Paces. 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
There sleeps the fairy queen some time of night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight. 


{Evreunt, v. 
END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I,—An Ancient Street in Windsor.—Dark. 


Enter Pace, StenvER, and SHALLOW, L. 


Page. Come, come, we'll couch i’the castle-ditch, till 
we see the light of our fairies. Remember, son Slen- 
der, my daughter. 

Sle. Ay, forsooth; J] have spoke with her, and we 
have a nay-word how to know one another. I come to 
her in white, and cry, ‘‘mum!’’ she cries, ‘‘ budget!”’ 
and by that we know one another. 

Sha. That's good, too. But what needs either your 
mum, or her budget? the white will decipher her well 
enough. 

Page. The night is dark ; light and spirits will become 
it well. No man means evil but the devil, and we shall 
know him by his horns. Let’s away; follow me. 

Sle. Sweet Anne Page! [Exeunt, R. 


Enter Mrs. Pace, Mrs. Forp, and Caivs, u. 


Mrs. P. (c.) Master Doctor, my daughter is in green; 
when you see your time, take her by the hand, away with 
her to the deanery, and dispatch it quickly. Go before 
into the park; we two must go together. Remember, 
Anne Page is in green. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. [Exit, x. 

Mrs. P. Fare you well, sir. My husband will not re- 
joice so much at the abuse of Falstaff, as he will chafe at 
the doctor’s marrying my daughter; but ’tis no matter, 
better a little chiding, than a great deal of heart-break.— 


Enter Mgs. Quick Ly, L. 
Now, Mrs. Quickly! 
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Mrs. Q. He’s coming; the knight is on his way ; and— 
ha! ha!—marry! I’ve provided him with a chain anda 
pair of horns! 

Mrs. F. What! he holds it for the third time ? 

Mrs. Q. Ay, and says, ‘‘ he hopes there is luck in odd 
numbers.”’ 

Mrs. F. Where is Nan, now, and her troop of fairies ? 
and the Welch devil, Evans ? 

Mrs. P. My daughter and the other fairies are all 
couch’d in a pit hard by Herne’s oak, with obscur’d 
lights; which, at the very instant of Falstaff’s and our 
meeting, they will at once display to the night. 

Mrs. F. That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs. P. If he be not amaz’d, he will be mock’d; if he 
be amaz'd, he will every way be mock’d. 

Mrs. F. The hour draws on ;—to the oak, to the oak ! 

(Ereunt, Rr. 


SCENE I].— Windsor Park.—Stili dark. 
Enter FENTON, L. 


Fen. The important hour draws on, and sweet Anne 
Page is not yet come! My gloomy apprehensions are 
realized, and she will prove faithless, like the rest of her 
sex. 


SONG.—FENTON. 


(An Ancient Ballad, supposed to have been written by 
Marlow.) 


The winter it is past, and the summer’s come at last, 
And the small birds sing on every tree ; 

The hearts of these are glad, but mine is very sad, 
For my true love has parted from me. 


The rose upon the brier, by the water running clear, 

May have charms for the linnet or the bee, 

Their little loves are bless’d, and their little hearts at rest, 
But my true love is parted from me. 


My love is like the sun, that in the sky does run 

For ever, so constant and true; 

But her’s is like the moon that wanders up and down, 
And every month it is new. 


All you that are in love, and cannot it remove, 
I pity the pains you endure ; 
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For experience makes me know that your hearts are full 
of woe, 
A woe that no mortal can cure. 
[Erit, x. 


Enter Evans and Fairies, t.—The Fairies lay hold of 
each others garment, and run round after Evans.— 
Music. 


Evans. [Running.] Trib, trib, fairies! come; and re- 
member your parts. Be pold, I pray you; follow me into 
the pit; and when I give the watch-’ords, do as I pid you. 
Come, come—trib, trib! [Eveunt, R. 


SCENE II].—Another part of the Park—Herne’s Oak.— 
Moonlight.—A clock strikes twelve. 


Enter Faustarr, with a buck’s head on, clanking a 
chain, L. 8. E. 


Fal, The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; the minute 
draws on. Now, the gods assist me! Remember, Jove, 
thou wast a bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns. 
For me, | am here a Windsor stag; and the fattest, I 
think, i’the forest. Who comes here?’ 


Enter Mrs. Forp, L. 58. k. 


Mrs. F. Sir John? art thou there, my deer? 

Fal. Let the sky rain potatoes—let it thunder to the 
tune of ‘‘ Green Sleeves ;’’ hail kissing-comforts, and snow 
eringoes; let there come a tempest of provocation, I will 
shelter me here. 

Mrs. F. Mistress Page is come with me, sweetheart. 


Enter Mrs. PAaGgs, L.S.E. 


Fal. Divide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch ; I will 
keep my sides to myself, my shoulders to the fellow of this 
walk, and my horns J bequeath your husbands. Amla 
woodman ?—-ha! Speak I like Herne the hunter? Why, 
now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes restitution. 
Poor Master Ford! Poor Master Page! 

Mrs. F. & Mrs. P. Ay, 80 say we. 


DUET.—Mars. Pact and Mrs. Forp. 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
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And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckov then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he— 
Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo—O word of fear, 
Unpleasant to the married ear! 
When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles wed, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocis, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he— 
Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo—O word of fear, 
Unpleasant to a marricd ear ! 


Fal. As I'm a true spirit, welcome both! 

[A noise by the Fairies heard without, t. 
Mrs. P. Alas! what noise ? 
Mrs. F. Heaven forgive us! 
Ful, What shall this be ? 
Mrs. F. & Mrs. ?. Away, away! 

|Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Paye run away, v. 
tal, They ure faires. 


inter Evans, and others, dressed like Fairies. 


{ll wink and couch. 
[He takes off his horns, and lies down upon his Jace, 
1..0.—some of the Fairies dance round Falstaff, and 
beat him with their wands, while others sing. 


CHORUS OF FAIRIES. 


Trip away, 
Make no stay, 

Meet we all by break of day. 
[A noise of hunting is heard without. 
Enter Stenper and Caius, L., and each run away with 

a Fairy. 

Enter Fenton, L. $. 8., and ANNE PAGE, R., meeting— 

they exeunt, embracing, 1.. 
Enter Forp, Pacr, Mrs. Forp, and Mrs. Pace, Lt.— 


Ford and Page raise Falstaff’, who shows great terror— 
they all dance to quick music. 
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Page. Nay, do not fly; I think, we have watch’d you 
now : 
Will none but Herne the hunter, serve your turn ? 

Mrs. P. Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 

wives ? 

Ford. Now, sir, who’s a cuckold now? Master Brook, 
Falstaff’'s a knave, a cuckoldly knave; here are his horns, 
Master Brook. And, Master Brook, he hath enjoyed no- 
thing of Ford’s but his buck-basket, his cudgel, and 
twenty pounds of money; which must be paid to Master 
Brook. 

Mrs. F. Sir John, we have had ill luck ; we could never 
meet. I will never take you for my love again, but I| will 
always count you my deer. 

Fal, I do begin to perceive, that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox, too; both the proofs are extant. 

Fal. And these are not fairies? I was three or four 
times in the thought, they were not fairies ;—-and yet, in 
the guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my 
powers, drove the grossness of the foppery into a received 
belief, that they were fairies. See, now, how wit may be 
made a Jack-a-lent, when ’tis upon ill employment ! 

Evans. (u.) Sir John Falstatf, serve Heaven, and leave 
your desires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford, Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Evans. And leave you your jealousies, too, I pray you. 

Fal. Have I laid my brain in the sun? Am I ridden 
with a Welsh goat? ‘Tis time I were choaked with a 
piece of toasted cheese. 

Evans. Seese is not good to give putter; you pelly is 
al] putter. 

Fal. Seese and putter! Have I liv’d to stand at the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of English ? 

Mrs. P. Why, Sir John, do you think, though we would 
have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the head and 
shoulders, that ever the devil could have made you our 
delight ? 

Ford. What, a bag of flax ? 

Mrs. F. A puff’d man? 

Page. Old, cold, wither’d. 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan ? 

Page. And as poor as Job? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Evans. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and 
sack, and wine, and swearings, and starings, pribbles, and 
prabbles ? 
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Fal. Well, 1 am your theme; you have the start of me: 
I am not able to answer the Welsh flannel; use me as 
you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we'll bring you to Windsor, to one 
Master Brook, that you have cozen’d of money. 

Mrs. F. Nay, husband, let that go to make amends: 
Forgive that sum, and so we’ll all be friends. 

Ford. Well, here’s my hand; all’s forgiven at last. 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight : thou shalt eat a posset 
to-night at my house; where I will desire thee to laugh at 
my wife, that now laughs at thee; Tell her, Master Slen- 
der hath married her daughter. 

Mrs. P. [Aside.] Doctors doubt that; if Anne Page be 
my daughter, she is, by this, Doctor Caius’ wife. 

Re-enter SLENDER, crying, R. 

Sle. Whoo, ho! ho! father Page! 

Page. Son! how now? how now, son? have you des- 
patch’d ? 

Sle. Despatch’d !—I’ll make the best in Gloucestershire 
know on’t; would I were hang’d, la, else. 

Page. Of what, son? 

Sle. I came yonder at Eton to marry Mistress Anne 
Page, and she’s a great lubberly boy: If it had not been 
ithe church, I would have swing’d him, or he should 
have swing’d me. If I did not think it had been Anne 
Page, would I might never stir, and ’tis a postmaster’s boy. 

Page. Upon my life, then you took the wrong. 

Sle. What need you tell me that? I think so, when I 
took a buy for a girl; if I had been married to him, for 
all he was in woman’s apparel, I would not have had him. 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not I tell 
you, how you should know my daughter by her garments ? 

Sle. [Crossing to u.] I went to her in white, and cry’d, 
mum, and she cry’d, budget, as Anne and I had ap- 
pointed ; and yet it was not Anne, but a postmaster’s-boy. 

[Haxit, v. 

Mrs. P. Good George, be not angry: I knew of your 
purpose; turned my daughter into green; and, indeed, 
she is now with the doctor at the deanery, and there 
married. 

Re-enter Caius, R. 

Caius. Vere is Mistress Page? By gar, I am cozen’d ; 
{ ha’ married un garcon, a boy; un paisan, by gar, a boy: 
it is not Anne Page: by gar, I am cozened. 

F 
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Mrs. P. Why, did you take her in green ? 

Caius. Ay, by gar, and ’tis a boy: be gar, I'll raise all 
Windsor. {Earit, v. 
Ford. This is strange: Who hath got the right Anne ? 

Page. My heart misgives me: [Looking off.] Here 
comes Master Fenton. 
Re-enter FENTON and ANNE PAGE, R. 


How now, Master Fenton ? 
Anne. Pardon, good father! good my mother, pardon ! 
Page. Now, mistress! how chance you went not with 
Master Slender ? 
Mrs. P. Why went you not with master Doctor, maid ? 
Fen. You do amaze her: Hear the truth of it. 
You would have married her, 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I long since contracted, 
Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 
Ford. Stand not amaz’d: here is no remedy :— 
In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ;— 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 
Fal. 1 am glad, though you have ta’en a special stand 
to strike at me, that your arrow hath glanc’d. 
Page. Well, what remedy? Fenton, Heaven give thee 
joy! 
What cannot be eschew’d, must be embrac’d. 
Evans. 1 will dance, and eat plums, at your wedding. 
Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chas’d. 
Mrs. P. Well I will muse no further :—Master Fenton, 
Heaven give you many, many blithsome days !— 
Good husband, let us every one go home, 
And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire ; 
Sir John and all. 
Page. Aye, to-night we meet to celebrate our daugh- 
ter’s birth-day. 
Ford. Let it be so:—Sir John, 
To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word ; 
For he, to-night, shall sleep with Mistress Ford. 


CHORUS.—Juno and Cerrs. 


Away, away, make holiday, 

Your rye-steaw hats put on, 

Each take kz lass, and beat the grass, 
Let toil and sre begone. 


THE END. 
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Purgurius 


Virgins I’ve seen this face! Tut! tut! I know it 
As well as 1 do my own, yet can’t bethink me 
Whose face it is 

Virginia = =\.ou mean Achilles face 
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REMARKS. 


Pirginius. 

THERE is not in history, ancient or modern, a story of deeper woo 
one that exhibits a more exalted picture of true greatness, than the 
sacrifice of Virginia by her father, to save her from the last of the 
Decemvir Appius. The tale is simple and grand, and full of dramatic 
interest, which should centre in one catastrophe, the death of Vir- 
ginia, All beyond that is extraneous. It is harder for the poet to 
pourtray than the imagination to conceive the agony of a foud father 
after having been reduced to so sad an extremity, Nor is it neces- 
sary to show by what means the tyrant fell, whether by his own 
ignoble hand, or by the fury of the tribunes, When he falls by that 
of Virginius, he falls too nobly. And, though the introduction oJ 
the urn containing the ashes of Virginia, may produce an jnvalun- 
tary shudder—though it cause the heart to thiob and the eyea to o’er- 
fiow—the plot had been more integral and complete, bad it concluded 
with the terrible denunciation of Virginius, when he draws forth the 
weapon reeking with bis daughter’s blood :— 


“Lol Appius! with this innocent blood, 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods !”” 


An author, however, who writes for the stage, must often violate bis 
own judgment to fall in with the public taste. Addison complained 
of this dire necessity, when he ijutroduced the loves of Juba and 
Marcia in Cato. The audience had been so long accustomed to love 
scenes, that a tragedy without an amour wonld have stood no chance 
of success. We are therefore ready to admit, that thoagh auch a coun. 
clusion would have been more ip accordance with true taste, it isa 
question if the play had been equally popular had the distraction of 
Virginius, the death of Appius, and the exhibition of the urn, been 
omitted. It is singular, conversant as Shakspeare was with ancient 
history, that two such interesting stories of Imperial Rome, the 
death of Virginia, and the judgment of Brutus, should have cacapeo 
bie vigilayce. Yet, great aa wasthe sacrifice that Brot made,by- - 
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devoting his offending son to the violated laws of Rome, far greater 
was that of Virginius, who sacrificed an only child, that bad never 
offended, and with his own arm struck the blow. We bow with 
reverence to such an example of god-like virtue. To him the life of 
Virginia is “ dear as the ruddy drops that warm his heart,” but her 
honour is infinitely dearer—to him is presented the alternative of 
sacrificing the one or the other—his decision is noble—sacred there- 
fore be his sorrows. Nothing short of inspiration can pourtray the 
wanderings and agony of a disordered mind and a broken heart. 
That inspiration belongs to Shakspeare ; and, taking Lear as the 
highest standard—to him alone—in all its supremacy and grandeur. 

Looking to the tragic writers of the present day, Mr. Kaowles is 
perhaps, the only one among them that is worthy to treat so noble a 
subject as the death of Virginia. If he has not the sublime enthu- 
stasm of true poetry, he has no prose rnn mad—his style is level, in 
which there ie much to praise and little to condemn. 

Virginius has all the bravery of the warrior, the ardent love of 
liberty, of a free-born citizen, and the tenderness of a father: and 
so happily are these qualities blended in hia, that he ranks as one of 
the most illustrious characters that Rome has handed down for the 
admiration of mankind. Mr. Knowles has represented Virginius 
with preat truth, nor hashe been less successfal in his portrait of 
Virginia; her gentleness and constancy are well preserved. Jn 
Dentatus, he has measured swords with Shakspeare, whose genius 
bears “ a charmed life,” yet is Mr. Knowles less a rival than an 
invitator. Ail the peculiarities of the veteran Dentatus, his sarcastic 
wit, his contempt of popular clamour, his independent spirit, and 
bravery, belong to the Patrician Meneniua; nor contd the author of 
Virginius palnt him otherwise—he has copied bis original with great 
success, which is no mean achievement, when that original 18 
Shakspeare. 

Much praise is due to the mechanical part of this play—the 
arrangement of the sceneg, and the disposition of the characters. 
Dramatic effect has been kept in view, of which the scene where 
Namitories and Servia reproach Appius, and that where Virginius 
stabs his daughter, are very favourable instances, Mr. Knowles has 
occasionally imitated the bald simplicity and familiar style of the 
ancient dramatists. He has also borrowed just sufficient frum that 
heavy play entitled “ Virginia,” written by Henry Crisp, and acted 
in Drury Lane iu 1754, to warrant our making an allasion to it, and 
no more. 

It is pleasing to speak in laudatory terms of an actor like Mr. 
Macready. It is at all times more gratifying to greet snceess than 
to record a failure; and if, in noticing his Skakspearian efforts, we 
bave had occasion to remark how infinitely they fell beneath the 
conception of the poet—we bail the present opportanity of giving 
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him his just meed of applause ; forit would ‘be impossible to name this 
tragedy, and forget the acter to whom, in a great mesture, it owes ite 
populanty. Mr. Macready’s performance is nervous and hold-<i; 
has much of the dignity and all the paternal tenderness of this altas- 
trious Roman. His early interviews with Virgivia were tender and 
playful—he warmed with every scene, and the dreadful agony of hi? 
spirit, and the convulsive tremors of bia frame, while he is medi 
tating his last great sacrifice, were finely depicted. We admired hin 
Jeast in the subsequent scenes—he tried to produce effect (and a very 
disagreeable one it did produce), by straining his voice from the 
lowest note to the top of the compass, and we now and then had 
oecasion to exclaim— 


“ Avaunt, annatural start, affected pause {” 


Any actor that imitates Kean is sure to fail. Kean’s beauties are 
peculiar, and cannot be transmitted—his faults are no less 30, and 
become intolerable in any actor but himself, We remember the 
story of a literary witling that wore a glass, because Pope was neanr- 
sighted. An actor, when he affects a hoarse voice and extravagant 
gestures, does not émitate but burlesque Kean. 

Miss Foote looked Virginia to the life—she also played with del:- 
cacy and feeling. Mr. Terry in Dentatos, had no more disoretion 
than a malt-horse—he missed all the sarcasm that Manden throws 
into Menenins—Dentatus is a veteran soldier, rough in snanner, and 
rude in speech. Mr. Terry made him a low snarier, a bluff savage, 
something between Deogenes and Charles the Treetfth. 


cf D—@aQ, 


Costume. 


APPIUS.— Toga and purple stripe, ficsh legs, and red sandals. 
SPURIUS. General's armour, toga, and stripe flesh Jegs, and 
VIBULANUS. t sandals, 


HONORI a Toga, with red bands; and sandals. 
VALERIUS. 


CAIUS. Plain togas, and sandals. 
MARCUS, , . 


DENTATUS. 
VIRGINIUS. ' Plain togas and armour, and black sandals. 


NUMITORIUS. 

ICILIUS. Plain togas and mourning, and russet sandals. 
LUCIUS. 

DEUS: * { Lamberkeens, armour, and white kilt, flesh legs, 
s EXTUS and sandals, 


TITUS. Citizens, as in Coriolanus, brown stuff dresses, flesh 
SERVIUS., , legs, and russet sandals. 
CNKEIUS.—Plain toga. 
VIRGINIA.—-Plain white; white robe, trimmed with white fringe ; 
plain white ribbon tied round her head, and hanging down behind. 
SERVIA.—White dress; red 10be, trimmed with yellow; plain 


white rikbon tied round her head, and long ends hanging down 
behind. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own per- 
sonal observations, during the most recent performances. 


The instant a Character appears upon the Stage, the point of En- 
trance, as well as every subsequent change of Position, tillits Eat, is 
noted, with a fidelity which may in all cases be rehed on; the object 
being, to establish this Work as a Standard Guide to the Stage busi- 
ness, a8 NOW conducted on the London boards. 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; L. D. Left Door; 

S. E. Second Entrance ; U. E. Upper Entrance; M.D. Middle Door 
RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right of Centre 
I. C. Left of Centre. 

&* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage facing the Audience. 


R. RC Cc LC. L. 
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VIRGINIUS. 


ACT I 
SCENE I1.—A1 Street in Rome. 


Enter Servius and CneEivus, and Citizens, L.— Citizens 
stand on L. 


Ser. Carso denied a hearing! 

Cne. (c.) Ay, and Marcellus cast into prison, because 
he sued a friend of one of the Decemvirs for a sum of 
money he had lent him. 

Ser. (r.c.) And Appius resisted not? Appius! that in 
the firsp Decemvirate was a god to the people. 

Cne. Resisted not! Nay, was most loud in favour of 
the decree; but hither comes Virginius, who interested 
himself so much in Carbo’s affair. He looks a little heated. 
Is not that Titus he is speaking to? Stand aside, Master, 
and listen. [ Retire back on u. 


Enter Vircinius and Titus, R. 


Vir. (c.) Why did you make him Decemvir, and first 
Decemvir too? 

Tit. (n.) We had tried him, and found hiim honest. 

Vir. (t.c.) And could you not have remained content ? 
Why try him again, to find him dishonest ? Knew ye not 
he was a Patrician, and of the Claudian family ? 

Tit. He laid down the Consulate—— 

Vir. Ha! ha! ha! to be elected into the Decemvirate, 
and he was so ; and he laid down his office of Decemvir, 
to be re-electcd into the Decemvirate, and he is so: Ay, 
by Jupiter! and to the exclusion of his late colleagues ! 
Did not Titus Genutius lay down the Consulate ? 

Tit. He did. 

Vir. (c.) Was he not next to Appius in the Decemvi- 
rate ? 

Tit. He was. 

Vir. Did you not find him honest ? 

Tit. We did find him honest. 

Vir. As honest as Appius Claudius ? 
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Tit. Quite as honest. 

Vir, Quite as honest! And why not re-elect him De- 
cemvir ? Most sapient people! You re-elect Appius into 
the Decemvirate for his honesty, and you thrust ‘Titus out 
of the Decemvirate—I suppose for his honesty also? 
Why, Appius was sick of the Decemvirate ! [ Goes, v. 

Ser. (c.) I never heard him say so. 

Vir. () But he did say somsay so in my hearing; in 
presence of the senators, Valerius and Caius Claudius, 
and [ don’t know how many others. *Twas known ¢ the 
whole body of the Senate—not that he was sick, but that 
he said so. Yes! yes! he and his colleagues, he said, 
had done the work of the Republic for a whole year, and 
it was now but just to grant them a little repose, and ap- 
point others to succeed them. 

Tit. Well, well, we can only say he changed his mind. 

Vir. Nu, no, we need’nt say that neither; as be had 
laboured in the Decemvirate, perhaps he thought he might 
as well repose in the Decemvirate. 

Tit. | know nat what he thought. He is Decemvir, and 
we made him so, and cannot help ourselves. Fare you 
well, Virginius. Come, let’s to the Forum. 

[Eveunt Titus, Servius, and Cnetus, R. 

Vir [Still on v. looking after them and pointing.] 

You cannot help yourselves! Indeed, you cannot ; 
You help’d to put your masters on your backs. 

They like their seat, and make you show your paces ; 
‘They ride you—sweat you—curb you—lash you—and 
You cannot throw them off with all your mettle ! 

But here comes one, whose share in giving you 

To such unsparing riders, touches me 

More nearly, for that I’ve an interest 

In proving him 8 man of fair and most 

Erect integrity. (c.) Good day, Icilius. 


Enter 1c1Livus, 8. 8. &. 


Icil, (kx. c.) Worthy Virginius! ‘tis an evil day 
For Rome, that gives her more onnvineing proof, 
The thing she took for hope, is but a base 
And wretched counterfeit! Our new Decemvirs 
Are any thing but friends to justice and 
Their country. 
Vir. You, {cilius, had a hand 
In their election. You applied to me 
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‘To aid you with my vote, in the Comite, 
I told you then, and tell you now again, 
I am not plear’d when a Patrician bends 
His head to a Plebeian’s girdle! Mark me! 
i'd rather he should stand aloof, and wear 
His shoulder high—especially the nephew 
Of Caius Clandius. 
Icil. 1 would have pledg’d my life 
Vir. ’Fwas ahigh gage, and men have stak’d a higher 
Qn grounds as poor as youra—their honour, boy! 
{cilius, { have heard it all—your plans— 
The understanding ’twixt the heads of the people— 
Of whom, Icilius, you are reckon’d one, and 
Worthily-~and Appius Clandius—all— 
"[}was every jot disclos’d to me. 
Icil. By whom ? 
Vir. Siccius Dentatus. 
Tctt. He disclos’d it to you ? 
Siccius Dentatus is a crabbed man. 
Vir. Siccius Dentatus is an honest man ! 
There’s not a wortbier in Rome! How now ? 
Has he decelv’d me? Do you call him liar # 
My friend! my comrade! honest Siccius, 
That has foaght in six score battles ? 
Icil. Good Virginius, 
Siccius Dentatus is my friend—the friend 
Of every honest man in Rome—a brave man— 
A most brave man. Except yourself, Virginius, 
I do not know a man | prize above 
Siecius Dentatus—yet he’s a crabbed man. 
Vir. Yes, yes; he is a crabbed man. 
Icil. A mat 
Who loves too much to wear a jealous eye. 
Vir. No, not a whit!—-where there is double dealing. 
You are the best judge of your own concerns ; 
Yet, if it please you to communicate 
With me upon this subject, come and see me. 
I told you, boy, I favour’d not this stealing 
And winding tuto place. What he deserves, 
An honest man dares challenge ’gainst the world— 
But come and see me. [Going, R.| Appius Claudius chosen 
Decemvir, and his former colleagues, that 
Were quite as honest as himself, not chosen~- 
No, not so much as nam’d by him—who nam’d 
Himself, and his new asgociates! (r.) Well, ’tis true 
B 
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Dog fights with dog, but honesty is not 
A cur doth bait his fellow—and e’en dogs, 
By habit of companionship, abide 
In terms of faith and cordiality— 
But come and see me. [.4 shou!, 1.. 
Icil. (c.) Appius comes! 
The people still throng after him with shouts, 
Unwilling to believe their Jupiter 
Has mark’d them for his thunder. Will you stay, 
And see the homage that they render him ? 
Vir. NotI! Stay yous and, as you made him, hail 
him ; 
And shout, and wave your hand, and cry, long live 
Our first and last Decemvir, Appius Claudius ! 
For he is first and last, ad every one! 
Rome owes you much, Jcilius—Fare you well— 
I shall be glad to see you at my house. 
[Hreunt Virginius, r. leilius, i. 


Enter Appius CLaupius, CLaupius, Siccius Devtatus, 
Lucius, Titus, Servius, Marcus, and Citizens 
shouting, R. 8. EB. 


Tit. Long live our first Decemvir ! 
Long live Appius Claudius! 
Most noble Appius! Appius and the Deceinvirate for ever! 
[Citizens shout. 
App. (c.) My countrymen, and fellow citizens, 
We will deserve your favour. 
Tit. (u.) You have deserv'd it, 
Aud will deserve it. 
pp. For that end we named 
Ourself Decemvir. 
7¥t. You could not have nam’d a better man. 
Den. (r.) For his own purpose. | Aside. 
App. Be assur’d, we hold 
Our power but for your good. Your gift it was ; 
And gifts make surest debtors. Fare you well — 
And, for your salutations, pardon me 
If 1 repay you only with an echo— 
Long live the worthy citizens of Rome! 
Exit Appius, &c. tie people shortiny, v. 
Den. [Going, c.] That was a pretty echo! (c.)—a most 
soft echo. I never thought your voices were half so sweet ! 
a most melodious echo ! I’d have you ever after make your 
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music before the Patricians’ Palaces ; they give most ex- 
quisite responses !—especially that of Appius Claudius! a 
most delicate echo ! 

Tut. What means Dentatus ? 

Ser. He’s ever carping—nothing pleases him. 

Den. (x.) O! yes—you please me—please me mightily, 
I] assure you.—You are noble legislators, take most cepe- 
cial care of your own interest, bestow your votes most 
wisely too—on him who has the wit to get you into the 
humour; and withal, have most musical voices—most 
musical—if one may judge by their echo. 

Tit. (Rk ) Why, what quarrel have you with our choice ? 
Could we have chosen better ?—I say, there are ten honest 
Decemvirs we have chosen. 

Den. | pray you, name them me. 

Zit. There’s Appius Claudius, first Decemvir. 

Den. Ay, call him the head ; you are right. Appius 
Claudius, the head. Goon! 

Zit. And Quintus Fabius Vibulanus. 

Den. The body, that eats and drinks while the head 
thinks. Call him Appius’s stomach. Fill him, and keep 
him from cold and indigestion, and he’! never give Appius 
the head-ache! Well ?—'There’s excellent comfort in ha- 
ving a good stomach !—Well ? 

Tit. There's Cornelius, Marcus Servilius, Minucius, aud 
Titus Antonius. 

Den. (c.) Arms, legs, and thighs ! 

Tit. And Marcus Rabuleius. 

Den. (x c.) He’ll do for a hand, and, as he’s a Senator, 
we'll call him the right-hand. We could’nt do less, you 
know,for a Senator !—Well ? 

Luc. At least, you'll say we did well in electing Quin- 
tias Petilius, Caius Duellius, and Spurius Oppius, inmen of 
our order! sound men! ‘* known sticklers for the people” 
~—at least you’ll say we did well in that ! 

Den. And who dares say otherwise? ‘‘ Well?” one 
might as well say “ill” as‘ weil.”’ Well is the very 
skirt of commendation: next neighbour to that mire and 
gutter, ‘* ill.” ‘* Well,” indeed! you acted like yourselves! 
Nay, e’en yourselves could vot have acted better! Why, 
had you not elected them— Appius would have gone without 
his left hand, aud each of his two feet. 

Ser. (a.) Out! you are dishonest! 

Den. Hal 

Ser. What would content you ? 

B2 
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Den. A post ina hot battle! Out, you cur! Do you 
talk to me ? 
Citizen. [From sek Down with him, he does ne- 
thing but insult the people. 
| The crowd approach Dentatus threatenmyly 


Enter \ciLius, suddenly, i. 8. BE. 


Icil. Stand back! Who is’t that says down with Sic- 
cius Dentatus?> Down with him! ’fs what the enemy 
could never do; and shall we do it forthem ? Who ut- 
tered that dishonest word> Who uttered it, I say? Let 
him answer a fitter, though less worthy, mate, Lucius Ici- 
lius ! 

Citizens. Stand back, and hear Icilius ! 

Icil. (c-) What! hav’nt | voted for the Decemvirs, and 
do I snarl at his jests? Has he not aright to jest? the 
good, honest Siccius Dentatus, that, alone, at the head of 
the veterans, vanquished the CEqui for you. Has he nota 
right to jest? sorshame! get to your houses! ‘The wor- 
thy Dentatus! Cheer for him, if you are Romans! Cheer 
for him before you go! Cheer for him, I say! 

Exeunt Citizens shouting, 8. 8. B. 

Den. (c.) Aud now, what thanks do you expect frum 
me, Icilius ? 

Icil, (r.c.) None. 

Den. By Jupiter, young man, had you thus stepped be- 
fore me in the heat of battle, 1 would have cloven you 
down—hbut I’m obliged to yon, Icilius—and hark you ! 
There's a piece of farniture in the house of a friend of 
nine, that’s called Virginius, I think you've set your heart 
upon—dainty enough—yet not amiss for a young man to 
covet. Ne’er lose your hopes! He may be brought into 
the mind to part with it.—As to these curs, [ question 
which I value more, their fawnings or their snarlings.— 
i thank you, boy! Do you walk this way ?—I am glad of 
it! Come—’'Tia a noble Decemvirate you have chosen for 
us! Come! [Ereunt, R. 


SCENE II.— Virginius’s House. 


Enter VinGinius and Srervia, with some of Virginia's work 
in her hand. 


Vir. (c.) And is this all you have observed? J think 
There’s nothing strange in that. An L and an { 
Twin’d witha V. Three very innocent letters 
‘To have bred such mnischief in thy brain, good Servia! 
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Come, read this riddle to me. 

Ser. (R. c.) You may laugh, 
Virginius, but I’ll read the riddle right. 
The L doth stand for Lucius; and the I, 
Icitias ; which, I take it, will compose 
Lucius Icilius. 

Vir. So it will, good Servia 

Servia. Then, for the V ; why, that is plain Virginia. 

Vir. And now, what conjuration find you here ? 

Ser. What should I find, but love? The maid’s in love, 
And it is with Icilius, Look, the wreath 
is made of roses, that entwines the letters. 

Vir. And this is all? 

Ser. Andis it not euough ? 
You’ll find this figuring where’er you look : 
There’s not a piece of dainty work she doca— 
Embroidery, or painting—not a task 
She finishes, but on the skirt, or border, 
In needle-work, or pencil, this, her secret, 
The silly wench betrays. 

Vir. Go, send her to me— 
Stay ! Have you spoken to her of it ? 

Ser. (R-) I Not I, indeed ; I left that task to you— 

Tho’ once I asked her what the letters meant. 
She laugh’d, and drew a scratch across them ; but 
Had scarce done so, ’ere her fair visage fell, 

For grief that she had spoiled the cyphers—‘‘ and 
A sigh came out, and then almost a tear ; 

And she did look as piteous on the harm 

That she had done, as she had done it to 

A thing, had sense to feel it.” Never after 

She let me note her at her work again. 

She had good reason ! 

Vir. (t.) Send her to me, Servia [Lrit Servia, 
There’s something here, that looks as it would briug me 
Anticipation of my wish. I think 
Icilins loves my daughter (c.)—nay, I know it; 

And such a man I'd challenge for her hushand ;-—— 

And only waited, till her forward spring 

Put on, a little more, the genial likeness 

Of colouring into summer, (R. C.) ere I sought 

‘Lo nurse a flower, which, blossomiag too early, 

Too early often dies ; ‘* but if it springs 

Spontaneous, and, unlooked for, woos our hand 

To tend and cherish it, the growth is -‘bealthfal : 
r3 
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And ’twere untimely, as unkind, te check it.” 
I'll ascertain it shortly—soft, she comes. [ Sits, ¢. 


Enter VirGinia, M. D. 
Cane [Standing on his L.] Well, father, what's your 
will ? 


Vir. | wish’d to see you, 
‘To ask you of your tasks—how they go on— 
And what your masters say of you--what last 
You did. I hope you never play 
The truant ? 
Virginia. The truant! No, indeed, Virginiue. 
Vir. I am sure you do not—kiss me! 
Virginia. O! my father, 
I am so happy, when you’re kind to me! 
Vir. You are so happy when {’m kind to you ! 
Am I not always kind? J never spoke 
An angry word to you in all my life, 
Virginia! You are happy when I’m kind! 
‘That’s strange ; and makes me think you have some reason 
To fear | may be otherwise than kind— 
Is’t so, my girl ? 
Virginia. Indeed, | did not know 
What I was saying to you! 
Vir. Why, that’s worse 
And worse! What! when you said your father’s kindness 
Made you so happy, am I to believe 
You were not thinking of him ? 


Virginia. |-——-—-———- [Greatly confused. 
Vir. Go, fetch me 
The latest task you did. {Kwit Virginta, m. v- 


It is enough. 

Her artless speech, like crystal, shows the thing 
’*Twould hide, but only covers. "Vis enough ! 
She loves, and feais her father may condemn. 


VIRGINIA, re-entering with a painting. 

Here, sir. 

Vir. What’s this ? 

Virginia. Tis Homer's history 
Of great Achilles parting from Brisels. 

Vir. You have done it well. "The colouriug is good. 
‘Lhe figure ’s well design’d. "I's very well !— 
Whose face is this yoa’ve given to Achilles ¢ 

Virginia. Whose face ? 

i’ir Wve seen this face! Tut! Tut! I know it 
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As well as I do my own, yet can’t bethink me 
Whose face it is ! 

Virginia You mean Achilles’ face ? 

Vir. Did I not say 20? "Tis the very face 
Of—No! No! Not ofhim. There’s too much youth 
And comeliness ; and too much fire, to suit 
The face of Siccius Dentatus. 

Virginia. O} 

You surely never took it for his face ! 

Vir. Why, nd; for now f look again, I’d swear 
You lost the copy ere you drew the head, 

And, to reqaite Achilles for the want 
Of nis own face, contriv’d to borrow one 
From Lucius Icilius. My Deutatus, 


Enter DENTAIUS, L. 


I am glad tosee you ! (Rises. Virginia retires, Rr. 

Den. (L_c.) ’Tis not for my news, then. 

Vir. Your news! What news ? 

Den. More violence and wrong from these new mas- 
ters of ours, our noble Decemvirs—these demi-gods of the 
good people of Rome! No manus property is safe from 
them. Nay, it appears we hold our wives and daughters 
but by the tenure of their will. Their hiking is the law. 
‘The Senators themselves, scared at their audacious rule, 
withdraw themselves to their villas and leave us to our 
fate. ‘There are rumours, also, of new incursions by the 
Savines. 

Vir. Rome never saw such days. 

Den. And she'll see worse, unless J fail in my reckon- 
ing. Is that Virginia P [Goes r. to her.] {saw her not be- 
fore. How does the fair Virginia? Why, she is quite a 
woman, | was just now wishing fur a daughter. 

Vir. A plague, you mean. 

Jen. (B.) | am sure you should not say so. 

Virginia. (R.) Iudeed he should not; and he does not 

say SO, 
Dentatus—not that I am not a plague, 
But that he does not think me ove, for all 
Ido to weary him. Jam sure, Dentatus, 
lf to be thought to do well is to do well, 
There’s nothing I do ill: But itis far 
From that! for few things do Las I ought— 
Yet every thing is well done with my father, 
Dentatus. P 
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Kir. [Goes to then.) That’s well done, ts it not, fy 
friend ? f Aside, 
But if you had a daughter, what would you do with her 2 

Den. \'d give her to [cilius. I should have been just 
now torn to pieces, but for his good offices. ‘The gentle 
citizens, that are driven about by the Decemivirs’ Lictors, 
like a herd of tame oxen, and, with most beast-like docility, 
only Jow applauses to then in return, would have done me 
the kindness to knock my brains out; but the noble Icilius 
bearded them singly, and railed them intotemper. Had I 
a daughter worthy of such a husband, he should have such 
a wife, and a patrician’s dower along with her. 

Fir. | wish to speak with you, Dentatus. [They retire. 
tom. v.]  Icilius is a young man whom T honor, but so far 
ouly as his conduct gives me warrant. He has had, as thou 
knowest, a principal hand in helping us to our Decemvirs. 
It may be that he is what [ would gladly think him: but [ 
must see him ciearly, clearly, Dentatus. ‘* If he has acted 
with the remotest understanding, touching the views of 
these new tyrants that we are cursed withal, I disclaim 
him as my friend! I cast him off for ever!’ 

| Eveunt Virginins and Dentatus, M. p. 
Virginia. (R-) How is it with my heart? I fcel as 
one 
That has lost every thing, and just before 
Had nothing left to wish for ! He will cast 
Icilius off !~1 never told it yet ; 
But take of me, thou gentle air, the secret— 
And ever after breathe more balmy sweet 
I love Icilius'! ‘* Yes, although to thee 
I fear to teil it, that hast neither eye 
‘To scan my looks, vor voice to echo me, 
Nor e’en an o er- apt ear to catch my words ; 
Yet, sweet invisible confidant, my secret 
Once being thine—I tell thee, and I tell thee 
Again—and yet again,” I Jove Icilius! 
He’ll cast Iciliua off !—not if ‘cilius 
Approve his honour. That he’li ever do ; 
He speaks, and looks, and moves, a thing of honour, 
Ur honour never yet spoke, look’d, or mov’d, 
Or was a thing of earth. (c.) O, come Icilius ; 
Do but appear, and thou art vindicated. 


Enter iciuivs, 2. 
Virginia! sweet Virginia! sure I heard 
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My name pronounc’d. [ Both, c.}] Waa it by thee, Virginia > 
‘Thou dost not answer?) Then it was by thce— 
UV ! would’st thou tell me why thou nam’dst Icilius ! 
Virginia. My father is incens’d with thee. Dentatus 
Has told him of the new Decenvirate, 
How they abuse their office. You, he knows, 
Have favoured their election, and he fears 
May have some understauding of their plans. 
feil. He wrongs me then ! 
Virginia. 1 thank the gods ! 
Icil. For me! 
Virginia? Do you thank the gods for me? 
Your eye is moist—yet that may be for pity ; 
Your hand doth tremble—that may be for fear ; 
Your cheek is cover'd o’er with blushes! What, 
O what can that be for ? 
Virginia. Icilius, leave me! 
Icil, Leave thee, Virginia? O! a word—~a word 
Trembles upon my tongue, which, if it match 
The thought that movea thee, now, and thou wilt let me 
Pronounce that word, to speak that thought for thee, 
I'll breathe-—though I expire in the extacy 
Of uttering it. 
Virginia. Icilins, will you leave me ? 
Icil. Love! Love! Virginia! Love! If I have spoke 
Thy thought aright, ne'er be it said again, 
The heart requires more service than the tongue 
Can, at its best, perform. My tongue hath serv’d 
Two hearts—but, lest it should o’erboast itself, 
Two hearts with but one thought. Virginia! 
Virginia, speak— [Virginia covers her face with her hands. 
O, I have lov'd thee long : 
So much the more extatic my delight, 
Yo find thee mine at length. 
Virginia. My secret’s yours. 
Keep it, and honour it, Iciliua. 
Enter VirnGinius ard DENTATUS behind, M. D. 
Vir. Icilius here! " 
Virginia. 1 ask thee now to leave me. 
Icil. Leave thee! who leaves a treasure he has coveted 
So long, and found so newly, ere he scans it 
Again, and o’er again ; and asks and answers, 
Repeats and answers, anewers ad repeats, 
The half-mistrustful, half-assured question— 
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And is it mine indeed > 
Virginia. Indeed! indeed‘ 
Now leave me. 
Icil, | must see thy father first, 
And lay my soul before him. 
Virginia. Not to-night. 
Icil. Now worse than ever, dear Virginia! 
Can I endure his doubts ; 1°l] lay my soul 
Naked before him—win his friendship quite, 
Or lose myself for ever ! [Going , is met by Virgintus 

Vir. (k. c.) Stop, Icilius ! 

Thou seest that hand? It is a Roman's, boy - 
*Tis sworn to liberty—It is the friend 
Of honour.—Dost thou think 80? 

Ictl. (R. c.) Do I think 
Virginius owns that hand ? 

Vir, (n.) Then you’ll believe 
It has an oath deadly to tyranny, 

And is the foe of falsehood! By the gcds, 
Knew it the lurking place of treason, though 

It were a brother’s heart, *twould drag the caitiff 
Forth. Dar’st thou take that hand ? 

Icil. 1 dare, Virginius. 

Vir. Then take it! {s it weak in thy embrace ? 
Returns it not thy gripe? Thon wilt not hold 
Faster by it, than it will hold by thee! 

I overheard thee say, thou wast resolv’d 
To win my friendship quite. Thou canst uot win 
What thou hast won already !—You will stay 
And sup with us to night? 
Den. ‘To be sure, he will! 
Vir. And hark you, sir, 
At your convenient time, appoint a day 
Your friends and kinsmen may confer with me— 
There is a bargain J would strike with you. 
Come, to the supper-room. [ Pausing, R.— Virgijaa stands 
L. Icil. c.} Do you wait for me 
‘Yo lead Virginia in, or will you do it ? 
[Jcilius goes eugerly to Virginia, and exit will ke, X, 
Come on, I say; come on. Your hand, Dentatus. 
[ Baveundl, We 


END OF ACT 1 
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ACT II 


SCENE I— 4 Street. 


Eniter PuBuIivus, R. and SEXTUS, L. 


Pub. This way! We muster at the Flaminian gate. 

Sexrt. Shall we not wait for Decius ? 

Pub. No; were he ten times Decius. They'll have 
already hegun their march. Coie on. 


Enter NUMITORIUS. 


Num. Do you belong to the fourth legion ? 
Pub. We do. 
Num. ‘They are upon their march, then. 
Pub. | told you so. Come on! come on! 
[ Exeunt Soldiers. 


Enter Lucius. 


Luc. Numitorius, what soldiers were those that just now 
parted from you ? 

Num. Soldiers hastening to overtake the army, that’s now 
upon it’s march. 

Luc.’ Tis all confirmed then; the Sabines are in force 
upon our borders. 

Num. | pray you tell me something new! Know you not 
the senate has met, and the Decemvirs have cowe off 
triumphant, in spite of all opposition ? 

: Luc. Should they have been opposed in such a strait as 
this ? 

Num. Aye, should they. They dared not have armed 
a single citizen without the order of the Senate; which, 
had they not obtained, the country would have been left 
uaked to the foe, and then they had been forced to make 
room for more popular magistrates. 

Luc. Why were they not opposed then ? 

Num. Did not | tell you they were opposed. Caius 
Claudius, Appius’s own uncle, aud Honorius, that noble 
senator, opposed them ; and it was like to go against them, 
but for the brawling insolence of Spurius Oppius, and the 
effrontery of the head Decemvir, backed hy the young 
Patricians. 

Luc. So they are empowered to take up arms ? 

Num. ‘Io be sure they are; and they have done s0.— 
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One body has already marched, and by this time, no 
doubt, has come to blows with the enemy. ‘The levy is 
still proceeding. All the Decemvirs, but Appius, take 
the field. He remains in Rome to keep good order, that 
is the violater of all order. Why, where have you 
been, Lucius, to have felt no movement of so grext and 
wide a stir? Your brother meets Virginius at his house 
to-day.—Come with me thither ; for you, | know, are bid. 
Lucius, there’s no huzzaing for your Decemvits now !— 
Come on, we have outstaid the hour. {Exeunt, i. 


SCENE {].—Virginius's House. 


Enter Vircinius, Icitius, Numirogius, Luctus, and 
others, L. 


Vir. (c.) Welcome, Icilius! Welcome, friends! {cilius, 
I did design to speak with you of feasting 
And merriment, but war is now the word ; 

Qne that unlovingly keeps time with mirth, 
Unless war's own—whene'er the battle’s won, 
And safe carousing comrades drink to victory ! 

cil. Virginius ! have you changed your mind ? 

Pir. My mind ? 

What mind? How now! Are you that boy, Icilius ! 
You set your heart so earnestly upon 

A dish of poor confections, that to balk you 

Makes you look blank! I did design to feast you 
‘Together with your friends —The times are changed— 
The march, the tent, the fight, becomes us now ! 

Jet}. (L.c.) Virgiuius ! 

Fir. Well? 

Icil. Virginius ! 

Vir. How the boy 
Reiterates my name. 

fcil. There’s not a hope 
Thave, but is the client of Virgintas. 

Vir (c.) Well, well! I only meant to put it off; 
We'll have the revel yet ! the board shall smoke! 
The cup shall sparkie, and the jest shall soar 
Aud mock us from the roof! Will that coutent you 2 
Not til] the war be done tho’— Yet, ere then, 

Some tongue, that now needs only wag, to make 
The table ring, may have a tale to tell 

So petrifying, that it cannot utter it! 

Phi make all sure, that you may be my guest 
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At any rate—altho’ you shonid be forced 

‘To play the host for me and feast yourself. 

Look here, [ Shows a parchment to Icilius. 

How think you? Will it meet the charge ? 

Will it not do? We want a witness tho’! 

I'll bring one ; whom if you approve, I'll sign 

The bond. I'll wait upon you instantly. [E.vit, R. 
Luc. (u.) How feel you now, Icilius ? 
Ieil. (c.) Like a man 

Whoin the next moment makes, or quite unmakes. 

With the intensity of exquisite 

Suspense, my breathing thickens, and my heart 

Beats heavily, and with remittant throb, 

As like to lose its action—See! my hope 

Is bless’d! J live! [ live! [ Stands, L. 


Enter Virainius, R. conducting VIRGINIA, with 
NUMITORIUS. 


Vir. (R.) [Holding tis daughter's hand] You are my 
witnesses, 
That this young’creature I present to you, 
I do pronounce—my profitably cherish’d 
And moat deservedly beloved child;  ~ 
My daughter, truly flial—bvth in word 
And act—yet even more in act than word . 
And—for the man who seeks to win her love— 
A virgin, from whose lips a soul as pure 
Exhales, as e’er responded to the blessing 
Breath’d ina parent’s kiss. [A‘ssing her.} fcilius ! 
[ictlius rushes towards Virginius and kneels, 
Since 
You are upon your knees, young mau, look wp ; 
And lift you: hands to heaven—You will be all 
Her father has been—added unto all 
A lover would be! 
Icil. All that man should be 
To wowan, I will be to her! 
Vie. The oath 
Is registered! [Jeilius rises.] Didst thou but mow, 
[ Takes a hand of each.| young man, 
How fondly I have watch’d her, since the day 
Her mother died, and left me to a charge 
Of double duty bound—how she hath been 
My ponder’d thought by day, my drean by night, 
My prayer, my vow, “my Offering, my praise,” 
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My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child !— 
‘Thou would’st not wonder, that my drowning eye, 
Aud choking utterance, upbraid my tongue 
‘That tells thee, she is thine! [Joins their hands.} Icilius, 
I do betroth her to thee; let but the war 
Be done—you shall espouse her. friends, a word ! 
[ Virginius and the vest ¢veunt Mon. 
Icil. (c.) [Holding her hand.| Virginia! my Virginia 
1 am all 
Dissolv’d—o’erpower’d with the munificence 
Of this auspiciovs hour—And thou, not mov’st—- 
Nor look’st-——nor speak’st—to bless me with a sigh 
Of sweet according joy !—1 love thee, but 
‘To make thee happy! If to make thee so 
Be bliss denied to me—lo, J release 
The gifted hand—that I would faster hold, 
Than wretches, bound for death, would cling to life— 
If thou would’st take it back—then take it back. 
Virginia. | take it back—to give it thee again ! 
{cil. O help me to a word will speak my bliss, 
Or Iam beggar’d—No! there is uot one! 
There cannot be; for never man had bliss 
Like mine to name. 
Virginia. ‘Thou dost but beggar me, 
{cilius, when thou mak’st thyself a bankrupt ; 
Placing a value on me far above 
My real little worth.”—I'd help thee to 
A hundred woids ; each one of which would far 
O’er-rate thy gain, and yet no single one 
Rate over high ! 
Icil. Thou could’st not do it! No; 
Thou could’st not do it! Every term of worth 
Writ down and doubl’d, then the whole summ’d up, 
Would leave with thee a rich remainder still !~— 
Pick from each rarer pattern of thy sex 
Her rarest charm, till thou hast every charm 
Of soul and body, that can blend in woman, 
I would out-paragon the paragon 
With thee ! 
Virginia. ‘‘ And if thou would’st, I’d find thee, for 
Thy paragon, a mate—if that can be 
A mate which doth transcead the thing, ‘tis ta’eu 
‘To match—would make thy paragon look poor, 
Aud I would call that so 0 meni: mate 
Icilius.”’ 
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Icil. No! I will not let thee win 
On such a theme as this! 

Virginia. Nor will I rie 
‘The controversy, that the richer makes me 
The more I lose. 

Icil. My sweet Virginia, 
We do but lose and lose, and win and win ; 
‘* Playing for nothing but to lose and win ;” 
Then let us stop the game—and thus | stop it. 

[ Kisees here 


Re-enter ViRGINIUS, and the others, M. 0. 


Vir. Witness, my friends, that seal! Observe, it is 
A living one! It is Icilius’ seal ; 
And stamp’d upon as true and fair a bond— 
Tho’ it receive the impress blushingly— 
As ever signet kiss’d! Are all content? 
Speak else! She is thy free affianc’d wife ; 
Thou art her free affiane’d husband! Come, 
We have o’erdrawr our time—Farewell, Virginia ; 
‘Thy future husband for a time must be 
Bellona’s. ‘To thy tasks again, my child ; 
Be thou the bride of study fora time. 
Farewell! 
Virginia. (R.) My father! 
Vir. (x.) May the gods protect thee. 
Virginia. My father! 
Vir. Does the blood forsake thy check ? 
Come to my arms once more! Remember, girl, 
The first and foremost debt a Roman owes, 
Is to his country ; and it must be paid, 
If need be, with his life. Why, how you hold me! 
Icilius, take her from me! (Jcilius gues to her.} Hon 
Within ! 
Within there! Servia! 


Enter Survia. 


Look to your child! 
Come, boy. 

Icil. (R.) Farewell, Virginia. 

Vir. Take her in! 

Virginia. The gods be with thee, my Icilius— father, 
The gods be with thee— and Icilius. 

Vir. 1 swear, a battle might be fought and wor. 
In half the time! Now, once for all, farewell ; 
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Your sword aad buckler, boy! The foe! the foe! 

Does he not tread on Romah ground? Come on! 

Come on! charge on him! drive him back! or die! 
[Lveunt Virginia and Servia, R.—the rest L. 


SCENE IIl.—<Appius’s House. 
Enter APpius, L. 


4pp. It was a triumph, the achieving which 
O’erpaid the risk was 1un—and that was great. 
"They have made tijal of their strength, and learn’d 
Jts value from defeat. (c.) She Senate knows 
Its mastcrs now: and the Decemvirate, 
‘To make it reign eternal, only wauts 
Its own decice, which little pains will win. 
Ere this, the foe has, for his mad invasion, 
Been paid with chastisement. ‘* Retir’d within 
His proper limits, leisure waits upon us 
To help us to the recompense, decreed 
‘To our noble daring, who have set ourselves 
In such high seats, as at our feet array 
"The wealth, and power, and dignity of Rome 
In absolute subjection! Tyranny ! 
How godlike is thy port! ‘Thou giv’st, and tak’ost, 
and ask’st no other leave, than what thy own 
Imperial will accords. Jove does no more!” 
Now, Claudius-— 


Enter CLaupius, R. 


Claud. We have suffer’d a defeat ! 
App. What! The Decemvirs fly ! 
Claud. The soldiers fight 
With only half a heart. ‘‘ The other half 
Looks on, and cares not which side proves the winner.” 
App.(c.) Then decimate them. ‘Traitors! Recreants ! 
Why, we shall have them at our doors ! 
Have we lost ground, my Claudius ? 
Claud. (rR. c.) None, except 
What we've retrac’d in fame. We strove to teach 
The enemy their road lay backwards, but 
‘They would not turn their faces for us. Fach 
Retains his former line. 


Enter Marcus, R. 
App. What news ? 
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Marc. (x.) The Géqui 
Still press upon us. Rumours are afloat 
Of new disasters, which the common cry, 
Be sure, still multiplies and swells. Dentatus, 
That over-busy, crabbed veteran, 
Walks up and down among the people, making 
Your plans his theme of laughter. Nought he stints 
‘That may reflect you in an odious light, 
And lower the dgcemvirate. 

App. A duugeon 
Would do good service to hint! Once within, 
Strangling were easy! We inust stop his mouth— 
** Unwholesome food —or liquar”’— Where was he 
When last you heard him ? 

Marc. \n the Forum. 

App. So! 
He is past service, is he uot? Some wav 
To clear the city of him. Come, we'll hear him, 
And answer him, aud silence him! "Tis well 
The dog barks forth his spleen; it puts us on 
Our guard against his bite. Come, to the Farum 

[Areunt, Re 


SCENE IV.—The Forum, 
Enier DENTATUS, TiTUS, SERVIUS, and Citizens, R. 


Tit. (c.) What's'to be done ? 

Den. (c.) We'll be undone—that’s to be done. 

Ser. We'll do away with the Decemvirate. 

Den. You'll do away with the Decemvirate 2—The De- 
cemvirate wili do away with you! You'll do away with 
yourselves! Do nothing—The enemy will deaway with 
both of you. Jn another month, a Roman will be 4 stran- 
ger in Rome. A fine pass we are come to, Masters ! 

Tit. (R-) But something must be done. . 

Den. Why, what would you have? You.shout and 
clap your hands, as if it were a victory you heard of ; 
and yet you cry—Something must be dove! ‘Truly | know 
not what that something is, unless it be to make you 
General. How say you, Masters ? 

Ser. We'd follow any inan that knew how to lead us, 
and would rid us of our foes, and the Decemvirate to- 
gether. 

Den. You made these: Decemvirsf You are strangely 
discontented with your own work!. And you-are over- 
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cunning workmen too. You put your materials so fitniy 
towether, there’s no such thing us taklue'them asunder’! 
What you buitd, you build—except it be for your own 
yood.-—Fhere you are bunglers at your craft. Ha! ha’ ha! 
I cannot but laugh to think how you toiled, and strained, 
aud sweated, to rear the stones of the building one above 
aupther, when [ see the sorry faces you make at it. 

Zi. But tel us the news again. 

Den. \s it so good? Doves it so please you? Then 
prick your ears again, and listen. We have been beaten 
again—beaten back on our own soil. Kote has seen 
its haughty masters fly before chastisement, like slaves—- 
returning cries for blows—and all this of your Decenivirs, 
gentlemen. 

Ist Cit. (r.) Huzza for it again! (The people shout. 

Qad Cit. (x.) Hush! Appius comes. 

Den. (R.) And do you care for that? You that were, 
just now, within a stride of taking him and his col- 
Jeagues by the throat? You'll do away with the Deceni- 
virs, will you! And let bat one of them appear, you dare 
not, for your life, but keep your spleen within your tecth ! 
Listen tome, now! I’ spcak the more for Appius—— 


Enter Appius, Ciaupius, aud Marcus, preceded by 
Lictors, R. VU. E- 


I say, to the eternal infamy of Rome, the foe has chased 
her sons, like hares, on their own soil, where they shdald 
prey like lions—and so they would, had they not heepers 
to tame thers. 

<ipp. (c.) What's that you are saying to the peopie, 
Siccius Dentatus ? 

Den. I am regaling them with the news. 

App. The news ? 

Den, (k. c.) Ay, the news—the newest that crn be had ; 
and the more novel, because unlooked for. Who ever 
thought to sce the eagie in the talons of the kite ? 

App It is not well done in you, Dentatns, to chafe 4 
sore. It makes it rankle. If your surgery has learned no 
better, it should keep its hands to itself! You have very 
little to do, to busy yourself after this fashion. 

Den. 1 busy myself as 1 like, Appinas Claudius. 

App. Uknow you do, when you labour to spread ‘digiffec- 
tion among the people, and bring the Decetivirs fntd 
contempt. os 

Den. The Deceuwirs bring themselves into vonterbp? - 


A 
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App Hal dare you say sa? 

Deu. (Closer ta him.]’ Dare! | have dared cry ‘‘ Come 
on! toacohort of bearded warriors—|s it thy smooth 
face should appal me? Dare! xt never yet flurried me to 
use my arm—Shall | not, think you, be at my ease, when 
I but wag my tongue? Dare, indeed ! 

[Laughing contemptuously. 

App. Your grey hairs should keep company with honeste 
specch ! 

Deh Shall I show you, Appius, the company they are 
wont to keep? Look here! and here! [Uncovering his 
forehead and shewing scars.) ‘These are the. vouchers of 
honest deeds—such 3s the speech with which wy grey hairs 
keep company. 1 tell you, to your teeth, the Decemvirs 
bring themselves into contempt. 

App. What, are they not serving their country at the 
head of her armies ? 

Den. They'd serve her hetter in the body of her armies ! 
i'd name for thee, a hundred Centurions. would make 
better generals. A commou soldier, of a yeai’s active 
service, would take his measures better. Generals! Our 
generals were wont to teach us how to win battles. 
Tactics are changed—Your generals instruct us how to lose 
them. 

App. Do you see my hietors ? 

Den. There are twelve of then. 

app. What, if I bid them seize thee ? 

Den. They’d blush to do it. 

App. Why now, Dentatus, I begin to know you ; 

I fancied you a man that lov'd to vent 
His causeless anger in an under breath, 

And speak it in the ear—and only then 
When there was safety ! Such a one, yow ll own, 

Is dangerous ; and, to be trusted as 
A friend or foe, unworthy. But I see 
You rail to faces—Have you not so mach 
Respect for Appius as to take him by 
The hand ~ shies he confesses you have some 
Pretence to quarrel with his colleagues’ plans, 

And find fault with himself ? Which, yet you'll own, 

May quite ag well be kindly dove, Dantatus, 

As harshly—Had you only to myself 

Deglar’d your discontents, the more you had ruil’d, 
‘he more I should have thank’d you. 

Den. Had J thought-—— 
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App. And have you been campaigning then, so jong, 
And prosperously ? aud mistrust you, Siccius, 
That a young scarless soldier, like myself, 

Would listen to your tutoring? See, now, 
How much you have mistakea me ! Dentatus, 
Iu a word—Can you assist the generals ? 
And will you ? 

Den. I have all the will—but as 
For the ability. 

App. Tut! Tut! Dentatus, 

You vex me now! This coyness sits pot well om you. 
You know, a8 well as I, you have as much 
Ability as will. 1 would not think you 
A wan that loved to find fault, but to find fault 
Surely the evil you complain of, you 
Would Jend a hand to remedy! Sce, now, 
’Tis fairly put to you—what say you ? 
Den. Appius ! 
You may use me as you please. 
App. And that will be, 
As you deserve! I'll send you as my Legate, 
To the army! [Shout from the people} Do you har your 
friends, Dentatus ? 
A lucky omen that! Away! away ! 
Apprise your house—prepare for setting out, 
1’}] hurry your credentials— Minutes now 
Rate high as hours! Assist my colleagues with 
Your counsel —if their plans displease you, why 
Correct them—change then—utterly reject them ; 
And if you meet o°struction—unotice me, 
And J will push it by —There now ! Your hand !— 
Again! Away! All the success attend you, 
That Appius wishes you! , 

Den. Success is from 
The gods ; whose hand soc’er it pleases theia 
‘To send it by—I know not what success 
"Tis Appius’ wish they send ;—but this ] know— 

J am a soldier; and, as a soldier, 1 
Am bound to serve, <All the success I ask, 
Is that which benefits my country, Appius. [Aait Den., tu. 

App. (c-) You have serv’d her overlong ! [ Asieda.] 

Now for our causes. ale 4 
[dppius ascends the Tribunal near B. 8, ai 
Claud. (L. c-) | 7 Murcus.} De yousee the drift of this? 
Marc. (L. c.) | cannot gucas it, . 
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Claud. Nor I. ee 
App. {Toa Plebeian, c.] Are you the suitor in this 
cause ? 
Speak ! ; 

Plebeian. Nobte Appius, if there’s law in Rome 
To right a man most injur’d, to that law 
Against yon proud Patrician | appeal. 

App. No more of that, [ say! Because he’s rich 
Aud great, you call him proud! Tis not unlike, 
Because you're poor and mean, you call yourself 
Injur’d.—Relate your story ; and, so please you, 
Spare epithets ! 

Plebeiun. Grant me a minute's pause, 

} shall begin. 

[VirGinia at this moment crosses the stage with her 
Nurse, and is met by Numitorius, who holds her in 
conversation ; Appius rivets his eyes upon her 

Num. (c.) You have heard the news ? 

Virginia. (c.) What news ? dear uncle! 

Num. Step 

Aside with me, Pll tell you. 
[ Takes her a little farther from the Tribunal. 

App. Can it be 

A mortal that | look upon ? 
Virginia. ‘Yhey are safe ! 
I thank the gods ! 

App. Her eyes look up to heaven 
Like something kindred to it—rather made 
‘To send their glances down, and fill the earth 
With worship and with gratulation—What 
A thrill runs up and down my veins ; and al) thronghout 

me! 
Plebeian. Now, most nuble Appius—— 
App. Stop! 
Put off the cause, I cannot hear it now ! 
Attend to-morrow! An oppressive closeness 
Allows me not to breathe—-Lictors ! make clear 
‘The ground about the Rostrum ! 
[Descends and approaches Claudius with precipitation. 

Claudius ! Claudius !— 
Marcus, go you and summon my physician 
To be at home before me. [ait Marcus.] Claudius 
Claudius! there ! there ! 

Virginia. (1.) You send a messenger to-night ? 

4pp. (Rk. Cc.) Paint me that smite! I never saw a smile 
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Till now = My Claudius, is she not a wonder ? 
i know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Or womanhood to call her.—*fwixt the two 
She stands, as that were loth to lose her, this 
To win her nostimpatient. The young year, 
‘Trembling and blushing ’twixt the striviug kisses 
Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel ! 
Num. "Vis well! Tl send 
Your father word of this. But have you not 
A message to Icilius ? 
App. Mark you, Claudius ? 
There is a blush !—I must possess her. 
Virginia. Tell him, 
I thins upon him—Farewell, Numitorius ! 
[ Avit with Servia, n. 
Num. (k.) Farewell, Virginia. 
Claud. (Rk. c.) Master, will you tell me 
The name of that young maiden ? 
Num. She is called 
Virginia, daughter of Virginius ; 
A Roman citizen, and a centurion 
In the army. 
Claud. ‘Thank you ; she is very like 
The daughter of a friend of mine. Farewell. 
Num. Farewell! [ Lvit, pr. 
App. (t.c.) I burn, my Claudius! brain and heart. 
There’s not 
A fibre in my body but’s on fire! 
With what a gait she moves! Such was not Hebe, 
Or Jupiter had sooner lost his heaven, 
‘Than changed his cup-bearer—a step like that 
The rapture-glowing clouds might well bear up, 
And never take for humau! Find me, Claudius, 
Some way to compass the possession of her. 
Claud. ‘Vis difficult—Her father’s of repute 5 
The highest of his class. 
App. 1 guessed it! (x. c.) Friends 
Are ever friends, except when friends are needed. 
Claud. Nay, Appius !|— 
App. (R.) If thou canst not give me hope, 
Be dumb! 
Claud. A female agent may be used 
With some success. 
App. How ? How? 
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Claud. To tamper with 
That woman that attends her. 
App. Set abont it. 
Claud. Could she but be induced to help you to 
A single meeting with her. 
App. Claudius! Claudius ! 
Effect but that. 
Claud. Vil instantly about it. 
App. (c.) Spare not my gold—nor stop at prowses. 
I will fulfil them fast as thou can’st make them. 
To purchase such a draught of extacy 
I'd drain a kingdom—wNSet about it, Claudius ! 
Away! [ will not eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
Until I hear from thee! 
Claud. (tL. c.) D«pend upon me ! 
App. 1 do, my Claudius! for my life—my life ' 
[ Exeunt Appius, M.D. Claadine, te 


END OF ACT If. 


ACT Ill 


SCENE 1.—-dpprus’s louse. 


Enter Appius, L. 


it 1s not love, (c.) if what I’ve felt hefore 

And call’d by such a name, be love—a thing 
That took its turn—that 1 conid entertain, 

Put off, or huin0our—’tis some other thing ; 

Or if the same, why in some other state— 

Or T am not the same—or it hath found 

Some other part of sensibility 

More quick, whereon to try its power, and there 
Expends it all? Now, Claudius, your success ? 


Enter CiaupDius, 


Claud. (r.) Nothing would do, yet nothing left und.ie ! 
She was not to be purchas’d 

App. (RX. c ) Did she guess— 

Claud. She could not, 
So guarded was my agent; who described yon 
A man of power, of noble family, 
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(nd regal tortune—one that ask’d not what 
lis pleasures cost—no farther made disclosute. 
App. (c-) And did it nothing move her, Claudius? 
Claud (r. c.) Nothing. 
‘The more my agent urg’d, the more the shrunk 
And withei'd hag grew callous ; further press'd, 
And with more urgent importuning, ire 
And scorn, in imprecations and invectives 
Vented upon the monster (as she call’d hint) 
‘hat would pollute her child, compell’d niy advocate 
‘To drop the suit she saw was hopeless. 
App. Now 
Had | a friend indeed 
Claud. Has Appius need 
‘lo search for such a friend, and Claudius by him ? 
App. Friends ever are provisionally fliends— 
Friends for so far—Friends just to such a point 
And then * farewell’ friends with au understanding— 
As **should the road be pretty safe’—** the sea 
Not over-rough” and so ou—friends of t/s 
And buts—no friends !—O, could [ find the man 
Would be a simple, thorough-going friend ! 
Claud. 1 thought you bad one, Appius 
App. (L. c.) So thought Appius. 
Till Appius thought upon a test of friendship, 
tle fears he would not give unto hiwself, 
Could he be Appius’ friend. 
Claud. Theu Appius has 
A tiuer friend than Appius is to Appius. 
M'll give that test! [Afeet ut c. und join hunds. 
<fpp. What! you'd remove her father 
And that Icilius whom you told me of ? 
Claud. Count it as done. 
App. My Claudius, is it true ? 
Can J believe it ? art thou such a friend, 
‘Vhat, when I look’d for thee to stop and leave me, 
I tind thee keeping with me, step by step ; 
Aud even in thy loving eagerness 
Outstriding me? I do not want thee, Claudius, 
‘Yo soil thy hand with their Plebeian blood. 
( laud. What would’st thou, then ? 
«top. 1 was left guardian to thee— 
C/aud. Thou wast. 
cipp. Amougst the vai ious propeyty 
Thy father left, were mupy teznale slaves. 
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Claud. Wel) ? : 

App. It were easy for thee, (were it not ?) 
To invent a tale, that one of them coufess'd 
She had sold a female infant (and of course 
Thy slave) unto Virginius’ wife, who pass’d I. 
Upon Virginius as his daughter, which 
Supposititious offspring is this same 
Virginia ? 

Claud. 1 conceive you. 

App, To induce 
The woman to confirm your tale, would ask 
Bat small persuasion. Is it done ? 

Claud. This hour. 
1 know the school, my Appius, where Virginia 
Pursues her studies; thither I'l) repair, 
And seize ‘her as py slave at once. Do thou 
Repair to thy tribunal, whither, should 
Her friends molest me in the attempt, 1’l) bring her, 
And plead my cause before thee. 

App. (t-) Claudius! Claudius ! 
How shall I pay thee ? O, thou noble friend ! 
Power, fortuue, life, whate’er belongs to Appius. 
Reckon as thine! Away, away, my Claudius! 

[Zreunt Appius, t., Claudius, v 


SCENE Il.—4 Street in Rome. 


Enter Lucius, L. meeting Trros, SERVIUS, and CNEIUS. 

Lue Well, Masters, any news of Siccms Dentatus from 
the camp? How was he received by the Decemvirs ? 

7%. He was received well by the Decemvirs. 

Cne. It wasn’t then for the love they bear him. 

Ti. But they expect he’ll help them to return the cuffs 
they have gotten from the enemy. 

Servius. Do you wish for a victory ? 

Luc. Yes, if Dentatus winsit. *Tis to our credit, Mus- 
ters—He’s one of us. 

Ser. And ts not Spurius Opptus one of us? 

Luc. He is; but he is in league with the patricians— 
** that is, the patrician Decemvirs.” He is but half 4 ple- 
beian, and that is the worse half ~—‘‘ The better half he 
threw away when he became half a patrician” I never 
liked your half-and-half gentry ; they generally combine 
the bad of both kinds, without the good of either. 

Ser. Well, we shall have news presently. Your bro- 
ther, Icilius, has just arrived with despatches from the 
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camp. I met him passing through the Forum, and asked 
him what news he brought? He answered, none; but 
added, we might look for news of another kind than what 
we had been lately accustomed to hear. [.4 shriek without, L. 

Cne. What's that ? 

7it. Look yonder, Masters! See! 

Ser. ’Tis Appius’s client dragging a young woman 
along with him. 

Zt. Let us stand by each other, Masters, and prevent hin. 


Enter CLaupius, L. dragging along VirGinia, followed hy 
SERVIA, and others. 


Servia. (vt. c.) Help! help! help! 

Luc. (os ‘Let go your hold ! 

Claud. (c.) Stand by! 

She is my slave ! 

Servia. His slave? Help! help! His slave ? 
He looks more like a slave than she! Good Masters ! 
Protect the daughter of Virginius. 

Lac. Release the maid. 

Tit. Forbear this violence. 

Claud. 1 call for the assistance of the laws ; 
She is my slave. 

Servia. She is my daughter, Masters, 

My foster-daughter ; and her mother was 

A free-born woman—and her father is 

A citizen, a Roman—good Virginius, 

As [ said before—Virginius, the Centurion, 

Whom all of you must know.— Help! help! [ say, 
You see she cannot speak to help herself ; 

Speak for her, Masters—help her, if you're men ! 

Tit. Let go your hold. 

Claud. Obstruct me, at your peril. 

Luc. We'll make you, if you will not. 

Claud. Let me pass. 

Ser. Let go your hold, once more. 

Claud. Good Masters! patieuce— 
Hear me, I say—She is my slave—-] wish not 
To use this violence, my friends ; but may not 
A master seize upon his slave ?—Make way, 
Or such of you as are dissatisfied 
Repair with me to the Decemvir.—Come, 
I only want my right!’ 

Tit. Come on then! 

Ser. Av, 
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To the Decemvir ! 

Servia. Run, run for Numitorius !—Alarm our -neigh- 
bours !—Call out Icilius’s friends'—I shall go mad! 
Help! help! help! 


SCENE Ill.—7he Forum. 


Enter Appius, R. U. E. preceded by Lictors. 


App. (c.) Will he succeed ?—Will he attempt it ?— 

Will he 

Go through with it ?—[Lvoking out, L.J—No signu—I 
almost wish 

He had not undertaken it; yet wish, 

More than I wish for life, he may accomplish 

What he has undertaken. OO! the pause 

That precedes action ! It is vacancy 

‘That o’erweivhs action’s substance. What 1 fear 

Js, that his courage can’t withstand her tears 

That will be sure to try and succour her ; 

Pointing, as ’twere, to every charm, and pleading 

With melting eloquence. I hear a sound 

As of approaching clamoar—and the rush 

Of distant feet-—He comes! I must prepare 

For his reception. 

[Appius ascends the Tribunal. CiLaupius enters still 
holding VirGinia, followed by Servia; H’omen 
and Citizens, crying ‘“ shame £’ 

Claud. Do not press upon me ; 
Herc’s the Decemvir—he will satisfy you, 
Whether a master has a right or not 
‘To seize his slave when he finds her. 

Servia. She is no slave 
Of thine! She never was a slave! Thou slave! 
To call her by that name—Ay! threaten me ! 
She is a free-born maid, and not a slave, 
Or never was a free-born maid in Rome! 
OQ! you shall dearly answer for it! 

App. Peace! 
What quarrel’s this ? Speak, those who are aggriev'd 


Enter NUMITORIUS, L. 


Num, (u.) Where is Virginia? Wheretore do you hold 
"That maiden’s hand ? 
Claud. Who asks the question ? 
Num. 1! Her uncle, Numitorius. 
D2 
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Claud. Numitoris, you think yourself her uncle— 
Nunitorius, 

No blood of yours flows in her veins, to give you 
The title you would claim. Most noble Appius! 
If you sit here for justice—as I think 
You do, attend not to the clamour of 
This man, who calls himself this damsel’s uncle. 
She is my property—was born beneath 
My father’s roof, whose slave her mother was, 
Who (as I can establish past dispute) 
Sold her an infaut to Virginius’ wife, 
Who never had a child, and heavily 
Revolv’d her barrenness. My slave I have found 
And seiz’d—as who that finds his own (no matter 
How long soever miss’d) should fear to take it ? 
If they oppose my claim, they may produce 
Their counter-proofs and bring the cause to trial ! 
But till they prove mine own Is not mine own— 
(An undertaking somewhat perilous) 
Mine own | shall retain—yet giving them 
Should they demand it, what security 
They please, for re-producing her. 

App. Why that 
Would be but reasonable. 

Num. Reasonable ! 
Claudius !— [/¥ ith much vehemence—recollects himself. ] 
He’s but a mask upon the face 
Of some more powerful contriver.— [Aside.}— Appius ! 
My niece’s father is from Rome, thou know’st, 
Serving his country. [s it not unjust, 
In the absence of a citizen, to suffer 
His right to his own child to be disputed ? 
Graut us a day to fetch Virginius, 
That he himself may answer this most foul 
And novel suit—Meapwhile to me belongs 
The custody of the maid—her uncle’s house 
Can better answer for her honour than 
The house of Claudius. “Tis the law of Rome 
Before a final sentence, the defendant 
In his possession is not to sustain 
Disturbance from the plaintiff. 

Zté. A just law. 

Ser. And a most reasonable demand. 

All the Cits. (t.) Ay! Ay! Ay! 

App. Silence, you citizens ; will you restrain 
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Jour tongues, and give your magistrate permission 
lo speak ? The Jaw is just—most reasonable— 
J fram’d that law myself—I will protect 
That law ! 
Tit. ** Most noble Appius ?’’ 
Ser. “* A most just decree !” 
All the Cits. “* Ay! Ay!” 
App. 6 Will you be silent? Will you please to wait 
For my decree, you most untractable 
Aud boisterous citizens! J do repeat it,” 
I fraun'd that law myself, and will protect it. 
But are you, Numitorius, here defendant ? 
That title, none but the reputed father 
Of the young woman has a right to—Ilow 
Can | commit to thee what may appear 
The plaintiff's property ; and if not his, 
Still is not thine ? I’) give thee til] to-morrow 
Ere I pass a final judgment—But the girl 
Remains with Claudius, who shall bind himself 
In such security as you require, 
‘To re-produce her at the claim of him 
Who calls her daughter. This is my decree. 
Num. A foul decree. Shame! shame! 
Ser. Aye, a most foul decree. 
Cre. A villainous decree. 
Ser. Most villainous ! 
Servia. (c.) Good citizens, wnat do you with our 
weapons, 
When you phould use your own? Your hands !—your 
hands ! 
He shall not take her from us. 
Gather 1oun.i her, 
And if he touch her, be it to his cost ; 
And if ye see him touch her, never more 
Expect from us your titles—never more 
Be husbands, brothers, lovers, at our mouths, 
Or any thing that doth imply the name 
Of men—except such men as men should blush for. 
App. Command your wives aud daughters, citizens, 
They quit the forum. 
Servia. They shall not command us, 
That care not to protect us. 
App. Take the girl, 
If she is yours, 
Claud. , Stand by. 


43. ViRGLY LTS. Fach Zits 
Virginia. Q, help me! help me! 
Enter Tc1rius, L. 


fcil. Virginia’s voice. Virginia ! [Rushes to her 

Virginia. O, Icilius! (Full fainting in Ais arms. 

Ieil. Take her, good Numitorius. 

App. You had better 
Withdraw, Icilius ; the affair is judged. 

Claud. (ut. c.) I claim my slave. 

Icil. fc) Stand back, thou double slave ! 
Touch her, and J wil) tear thee, limb from limh, 
Before thy master’s face.—She is my wife, 

My life, my heart, my heart’s blood.—Touch her 
With but a look-—— 

App. My Lictors, there, advance ! 

See that Icilius quits the Forum.— Claudius, 
Secure your slave. 

Icil, Lictors, a moment pause 
Fo: your own sakes. Do not mistake these arms ; 
Think not the strength of any common man 
Is that they feel. ‘hey serve a chaimed frame, 
The which a power pervades, that ten times treble 
The natural energy of each single nerve 
To sweep you dowu as reeds. 

App. Obey my orders ! 

icil. Appius! before ] quit the Forum, let me 
Address a word to you. 

App. Be brief, then! 

Icil. Is’t not enough you have depriv’d us, Appius, 
Of the two strongest bulwarks to our liberties 
Our tribunes and our privilege of appeal 
To the assembly of the people? Cannot 
The honour of the Roman maids be safe? 

Thou kuow’st this virgin is betroth’d to me, 
Wife of my hope—Thou shalt not cross my hope 
And I retain my life—attenipt if not '— 

I stand amang my fellow-citizens— 

His fellow-soldiers hem Virginius round ; 

Both men and gods are on our side ; but grant 
J stood alone, with aought but virtuous love 

‘To hearten me—aloue would I defeat 

The execution of thy infamous 

Decree ! J°ll quit the Foruin now, but not 
Alone—my love! my wife! my free-boru maid— 
‘Tbe virgin standard of my pride and manhood 
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<¢ Ot peerless motto !—rich and fresh, and shining, 

And of device most rare and gloriaus’’— 

I'll bear off safe with ne—unstain’d—untouch’d ! 
[Embracing her. 

App. Your duty, Lictors—Claudius, look to your right. 

Icil, True citizens ! 

Tit. Down with the traitor ! 

Ser. Down with him—slay him ! 

[The Lictors and Claudius are driven back; Claudius 
takes refuge at Appius's feet, who has descended, and 
throws up his arms as a signal to both parties to desist 
—whereupon the peuple retire a Kittle. 

App. So, friends! we thank you that you don’t deprive ua 

Of every thing ; but leave vour magistrates, 
At least their persons, sacred—their decrees, 
It seems, you value as you value straws, 
And in like manner break them. Wherefore stop 
When you have gone so far? You might, wethinks, 
As well have kill’d my client at my fect, 
As threaten him with death before niy facc! 
Rise, Claudius ! I perccive Jcilius’ aim : 
He labours to restore the tribuneship 
By means of a sedition. We'll not give him 
The least pretence of quarrel. (R. c.) We shall wait 
Virginius’s arrival till to-morrow. 
His friends take care to notice him—The camp’s 
But four hours journey from the city. Till 
‘Tu-morrow, then, let me prevail with you 
To yield up something of your right, and let 
The girl remain at liberty. 
Claud. (x.) If they 
Produce security for her appearance, 
I am content. 

Tit. 1’ll be your security. 

Ser. And 1. 

Citizens. We'll all be your security 

[ They hold up thelr hanlse 
Teil. My friends, 
And fellow-citizens, I thank you ; but 
Keserve your kindness for to-morrow, friends, 
If Claudius still persist—To-day, I hope, 
He will remain content with my security, 
And that of Numitorius, for the ‘maid’s 
Appearance. ‘ ‘ 

-ipp. See she do appear!{—and come 
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Prepar’d to pay the laws more reverente, > 
As | shall surely see that they receive it 
| Evreunt Appius, Claudius, and Lictors, M.D 
Icil. Look up! look up! my sweet Virginia, 
Look up! look up! you will see none but friends, 
O that such eyes should e’er meet other prospects ! 
Virginia. \cilius! Uncle! lead me howe! Icilius, 
You did not think to take a slave to wife ? 
Icil. \ thought, and think, to wed a free-born maid g 
And thou, and thou alone, art she, Virginia ! 
Virginia. 1 feel as | were som! do not think 
I am his slave! Virginins not my father ! 
Virginius, my dear father, not my father ! 
It cannot be; my life must come from him ; 
For, make him not my father, it will go 
From me.«=] could not live, an he were not 
My father ! 
Icil Dear Virginia, calm thy thoughts. 
But who shall warn Virginius ? 
Num. \’ve ta’en care 
Of that ; no sooner heard I of this claim, 
Than I despatch'd thy brother Lucius, 
Together with my son, to bring Virginius, 
With all the speed they could ; and caution’d them 
(As he is something over quick of temper, 
And might snatch justice, rather than sue for it) 
To evade commuuication of the cause, 
And merely say his presence was required, 
Till we should have him with us. Come, Virginia ; 
Thy uncle’s house shall guard thee, till thou find'st 
Within thy father’s arms a citadel, 
Whence Claudius cannot take thee. 
Icil. He shall take 
A thousand lives first. 
Tit. Ay, ten thousand lives. 
Icil. Hear you, Virginia! Do you hear yaur friends ? 
Virginia. Let him take my life firet : [ am coutent 
To be his slave then—if I am his slave. 
Icil. ‘Thou art a free-born Roman maid, Virginia , 
All Rome doth know thee so, Virginia— 
All Romie will see thee so. 
Citizens. We will! we will! 
Jeif. You'li meet us here to morrow 2? 
' Ollivens. AM! all! 
' {cil Cease pot toclamour ’gainsé this outrage. Tell at 
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In every corner of the city ; and’ 
Let no man call himself a son of Rome, 
Who stands aloof when ‘tyranuy assails 
Her fairest daughter. Come, Virginia, 
"lis not a private, but a common wrong 3 
Tis every father’s, lover’s, freeman's cause 3 
To-morrow ! fellow citizens, to-morrow! 
Citizens. ‘To-morrow ! [Awveunt shouting, L 


SCENE !V.—The Camp. 


Enter S. Orrius and Q. F. VipuLanus. 


Opp. (L.) Has he set out ? 
Vibul. He has, my Oppius, 
And never to return! His guard’s instructed 
To take good care of him. There’s not a man 
But’s ten times sold to us, and of our wishes 
Fully possese’d. Dentatus will no more 
Obstruct us in our plans. He did not like 
The site of our encampment. He will find 
At least the air of it was wholesome. 
Opp. What 
Report are they instructed to bring back ? 
/rbul, They fell inte an ambush—He was slain 
Opp. But should the truth, by any means, come out? 
Vibul. Imprison them, and secretly despatch them, 
Or ope’ the dungeon doors, and let them ‘scape. 
Opp. I should prefer the latter method. 
J ibul. Well, 
That be our choice. Bat when it is determined 
To spill blood otherwise thau as it may, 
Be spill'd, to heaitate about some drops 
Is weakness, may be fatal.—Come, my friend, 
Let us be seen about the camp, aud ready, 
With most admiring ear, to catch the tidings 
Will be the wonder of all ears, but vurs. 
Here’s one anticipates us! 


Enter MARCUS, R. 


Well, your news ? 

Marc. (x.) Dentatus is no more! but he has dearly sold 
his life The matter has been reported as you directed. 
By few it is received with credence—by many with doubt ; 
while some buld spirits stop not at muttering, but loudly 
speak suspicion of foul play. . A party that we met, a mile 
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beyond the lines, no sooner heard our story, than they set 
off to bring the botly to the camp. Others have followed 
them. Fabius, we have your gage for safety. 

Vibul. You have.-—Come, let us shew ourselves.—Guilt 

Indes, 
And we must wear the port of innocence, 
‘hat mor2 than half way meets accuxal.—Come. 
{Eweunt, v. 


SCENE V.—.4 Mountainous Pass.— The body of Dentates 
discovered on a bier, L. C.—Soldiers mourning over tt.— 
Trumpets. 


Enter VIRGINIUS, R. U. K. 


Vir. (c.) Where is Dentatus ?—Where is the gallant 
soldier ? 

Ah, comrade! comrade! warm! yet warm! So lately 
Gone, when | would have given the world, only 
To say farewell to thee, or even get 
A parting look! O gallant, gallant soldier, 
The god of war might sure have spar’d a head 
Grown grey in serving him! My brave old comrade! 
The father of the field! ‘Thy silver locks 
Other anointing should receive, than what 
Their master’s blood could furnish ! 

ist Soldier. There has been treachery here. 

Vir. What! 

1st Soldier. The slain are all our own. None of the 
bodies are stripp’d—These are all Romans. There is 
not the slightest trace of au enemy’s retreat—And now 
I remember they made a sudden halt, when we came in 
sight of them at the foot of the mountain—Mark’d you 
not, too, with what confused haste they told their story, 
directed us, and hurried on to the camp ? 

Vir. Revenge! The Decemvirs! Ay, the Decemvirs ! 
For every drop of blood thou shalt have ten, 
Dentatus ! 

Luc. [Without, rR. ] What hoa! Virginius! Virginias ! 

Fir. Here! here! 


Enter Lucius, R. 


Luc. "Tis well you’re found, Virginius ! 

Vir, What makes you from the city? Look ' 
My Lucius, what a sight you’re come to witness. 
My brave old comrade ! Honest Siccius ! 
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<< Sicctus Dentatus, that true son of Rome, 
On whose white locks the mother look'd more proudly 
Than on the raven ones of her youngest and 
Most hopeful sons, is vothing but this, 
The sign and token of himself!’ Look, comrades, 
Here are the foes have slain him-—Nota trace 
Of any other—not a body stripp’d— 
Our father has been murdered—-We’ll revenge him 
Like sons! ‘Take up the body! Bear it to 
The camp; and as you move your solemn march, 
Be dumb—or, if you speak, be it but a word ; 
And be that word—Revenge ! 
[ The Soldiers bear off the body R.—Virginius, folowing , 1s 
stopped by Lucius. 
Luc. (u. c.) Virgivius ! 
Vir, V did not mind thee, Lucius ! 
Wncommon things make common things forgot. 
Hast thou a message for me, Lucius? Well! 
Vl stay and hear it—but be brief; my heart 
Follows poor Dentatus. 
Luc. (c.) You are wauted 
In Rome. 
Vir, On what account ? 
Lue. Ou your arrival 
You'll learn. 
Vir. How ! is it something can’t be told 
At once ? Speak out, bov! Ha! your looks are leaded 
With matter—Is’t so heavy that your tongue 
Cannot unburden them ? Your brother left 
The camp on duty yesterday— hath ought 
Happen‘d to him ? Did he arrive in safety ? 
Is he safe ? Is he well ? 
Lue. He is both safe and well. 
Vir. What then? What then? Tell me the matier, 
Lucius. 
Luc. I have said 
It shall be told you. 
Vir. Shall! 1 stay not for 
That shall, unless it be so close at hand 
It stop me not 2 moment.—’Tis too long 
A coming. Fare you well, my Lucius. [Gong R. 
_buc. (c.) Stay, 
Virginius. - Hear me then with patience. 
Vir. [ Returns.} Well, 
1 am patient. 
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Lue. Your Virginia— 
Vir. (nr. c.) Stop, my Lucius !} 
Lam cold in every member of my frame ! 
If’tis prophetic, Lucius, of thy news, 
Give me such token as her toml would, Lucius— 
I’ll bear it better.—Silence. 

Luc. You are still-——- 

Vir. | thank thee, Jupiter! 1 am sfill a father ! 

Luc. You are, Virginius, yet. 

Vir, Le is she sick ? 

Ine. 

Vir. eilins dead nor sick! All well! No karm! 
Nothing amiss! Each guarded quarter safe, 
That fear may lay him down and sleep, and yet 
This sounding the alarm! I swear thou tell’st 
A story strangcly.—Out with’t! I have patience 
For any thing, since my Virginia lives, 

And lives in health! 

Luc. You are requir’d in Rome, 
To answer a most novel suit. 

Vir. Whose suit ? 

Luc. The suit of Claudius, 

Vir. Claudius ! 

Luc. Him that’s client 
To Appius Claudius, the Decemvir. 

Vir. What! 
That pander! Ha! Virginia! you appear 
To couple them. What makes my fair Virginia 
In company with Claudius ? Innocence 
Beside lasciviousness : His suit! What suit ? 
Auswer ine quickly !—Quickly ! lest suspense, 
Beyond what patience can endure, coercing, 
Drive reason from his seat ! 

Luc. He has claim’d Virginia. 

Vir. Claim’d her! Claim’d her! 
On what pretence ? 

Luc. He says she is the child 
Of a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 

Vir. Go on ;—you see I’m calm. 

Luc. He seized her in 
The school, and dragg’d her to the Forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 

Vir. Drage’d her to 
The Forum! Well ?—-I told yon, Lucius 
1 would be patient, 
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Luc. Numitorius there confronted him? 

Vir. Did he not strike him dead ? 
True, true, | know it was in presence of 
The Decemvir— O! had { confronted him! 
Weil! well! the issue— Well! (1.) o’erleap ail else, 
Aud light upon the issue! Where is she ? 

Luc. (R.) 1 was despatch’d to fetch thee, ere I could 

learn. | 

Vir. The claim of Claudius—Appius’s client—Ha! 
] see the master-cloud (c.)—this ragged one, 
That lowers before, noves ovly in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other—Jove, 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it, 
And that be all the ruin! Patience! Prudence! 
Nav, prudence, but no patience.—Coime! a slave 
Dragg'd through the sticets in open day ! nry child f 
My daughter! my fair daughter, in the eyes 
Of Rome! Of Ill be patient. Come! the exsencte 
Of my best blood in the free common ear 
Condemn’d as vile! Q! [ll be patient. Come! 
© they shall wonder.—IJ will be so patient. [A.veunt, k. 


END OF ACT 11}. 


ACT IV 


SCENE [.—Nummitorius’s House 
VIRGINIA discovered C., supported by SERVIA. 


Virginia. \s he not yet arrived? Will he not come? 
Servia. He surely will, 
Virginia. He surely will! More surely 
He had arrived already, had he known 
How he is wanted—‘‘ They have miss’d him, Servia! 
Dou't tell me, but I know they have, or «urelv 
We had not now been looking for him.” Where's 
My uncle ? 
Servia. Finding you had fallen asleep 
After such watching, he went forth to hea 
If there were any tidings of Vixginius. 
He’s here. 


Enter NuMITORIUS, R-—VIRGINIA looke as him inquisitivet, 
Sor some me 


Virginia. Not came! notcome! ]am gure of it! 
B 
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He will not come. Do you not think he'll come? 
Will not my father come ? What think you, uncle ? 
Speak to me, speak—O give me apy words, 
Rather than what looks utter. 
Num. (c.) Be compos’d ! 
I hope he’l] come! 
Virginia. A little while ago 
You were sure of it~from certainty to hope 
Is a poor step: you hope he'll come—One hope, 
One little hope, to face a thousand feats! 
‘“Do you not know he’ll come? O, uncle, wherefore 
Do you not know he'll come ? Had | been you, 
I had made sure of it.. 
Num. All has been done 
That could be done. 
Virginia. Poor all, that does so little! 
One would imagine little needs be done 
To bring a father to the succour of 
His child!” ”Tis near the time! 
Num. It is, indeed ! 
Virginia. Must { go forth with you ? Must I again 
Be dragg’d along by Claudius as his slave, 
And none again to succour me ?—Icilius ! 
Icilius! Does your true betrothed wite 
Callon you, and you hear not? My Icilius! 
Am | to be your wife or Claudius’ slave ? 
Where—where are you, Icilius ? 


Enter \ciuius, R 


Teil. My Virginia! 
What's to be done, my friend? ‘tis almost time. 
[Zo Numitorins. 
Virginia. 1 hear what you are saying—it is time— 
*©O, who cauld have believed it, that Icilius 
Should ever say ’twas time to yield me to 
Another's claim!”’—And will you give me up? 
Can you devise no means to keep me from him ? 
Could we not fly? 
[/cilius looks earnestly at Numitorius, who fires his eyes 
steadfustly on the ground : Icilius droops his head. 
I see !—Your pledge 
Must be redeem’d, although it cost you your 
Virginia. 
Vir. | tthout, k.} Is she here * 
Pirguata, Ab! 
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Enter VIRGINIUS. 
Vir. My child! my child! 
{ Virginius rushes info her father's arms. 
Virginia. Jam! I feel lam! I] know] am! 
My father! my dear father! *¢ 7 despair’d 
Of seeing you!” You’re come! and come in time. 
And, O! how much the more in time, when hope 
Had given you up. O! welcome, welcome fvor, 
Whose wished step is heard when least expected!’ 
Vir. (c.) Brother! Icilius! thank you! thank you. 
—All 
Has been communicated to me. Ay! 
And would they take thee from me? Let them try it! 
You've ta’en your measures well—I scarce could pass 
Along, so was I check’d by loving hands 
Ready to serve me. Hands with hearts in them |! 
So thou art Claudius’ slave 2? And if thou art, 
I’m surely not thy father! Blister’d villain ! 
You have warn'd our neighbours, have you not, to attend 
As witnesses ? To be sure you have. A fool 
‘Yo ask the question. Dragg’d along the strects tuo ! 
"Twas very kind in him, to go himself 
Aud fetch thee—such an honour should not pass 
Without acknowledgement. | shall return it 
In full! In full! 
Num. (Rk. Cc.) Pray you be prudent, brother. 
Virginia (c.) Dear father, be advised—Will you not, 
father ? 
vir. never saw you look so much like your mother 
In all my life! 
Virginia. Yow ll he advis’d, dear father ? 
Vir. It was her soul—hber soul, that plav’d just then 
About the features of her child, and lit them 
into the likeness of her own. When first 
She plac’d thee in my arms—TI recollect it 
As a thing of yesterday !—she wish’d, she said, 
‘That it had been a man. I answer’d her, 
It was the mother of a race of men; 
Aud paid her for thee with a kiss. Her lips 
Are cold now—could they but be warm’d again, 
How they would clamour for thee! 
Virginia. My dear father, 
You do not answer me! Will you not be advis’d ? 
Ver. I will not take him by the throat and strangle him! 
F 2 
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But I could do itt I could do it! Fear not. 
I will not strike while any head I love 
Js in the way. It is not now a time 
To tell thee—but, would'st thou believe it'—hon ;t 
Siccius Dentatus has been murder’d by them. 
Icil. Murdered ! 
Num. Dentatus murder’dt 
Virginia. O'! how much 
Have we to fear. 
Vir. We have the less to fear. 
I spread the news at every step—A fire 
Is kindled, that will blaze at but a breath 
Into the fiercest flanie ! 
Num. "Tis time. Let’s haste 
To the Forum. | Going, R. 
Vir. Let the Forum wait for us! 
Put on no show of fear, when villainy 
Would wrestle with you ! It can keep its feet 
Only with cowards! 1 shall walk along 
Slowly and calmly, with my daughter thus 
In my hand: though with another kind of gripe 
Than that which Claudius gave her. Well, I say, 
I°ll walk along thus, in the eyes of Rome. 
Go you before, and what appeal soe’er 
You please, make you to rouse up friends. For me, 
t shall be mute—my eloquence is here— 
Her tears—her youth—her innocence—her beauty ! 
If orators like these can’t move the heart, 
Tongues surely may be dumb. 
Icil, (L. c.) A thousand hearts. 
Have spoke already in her cause ! 
Vir. Come on! 
Fear not! it is your father’s grasp you feel. 
O, he’ll be strong as never man was, that 
Will take thee from it. Come, Virginia ; 
We trust our cause to Rome and to the gods! 
[Virginius leads her off R. Ictlius, &c. follow. 


SCENE II.—TZhe Forum. 


Enter Appius and LICTORS, R.U. £. 


App. See you keep back the people' Use your fasccs 
With firmer hands, or hearts. Your hands are firm 
Enough, would but your hearts perform their office 
*¢ And leave your hands at liberty, not hang 
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Upon them with unseemly fears and clamours'” 

Look to it! ‘* Time! hadst thou the theme that I have 
For speed, thou would’st not move this cripple’s gait: 
But there’s no urging thee, and thou wast ever 

Dull fellow traveller to young Impatience, 

Dragging him back upon the road he pants 

‘To run, but cannot find without thee.” 


Enter MARCUS, R- 
Well ? 

Marc. (R.) News has arriv’d, that speaks as if Dentatus 
Was murder’d by the order of your colleagues ! 
There's not a face I mect but lowers with it: 

The streets are fill'd with thronging groups, that, as 
You pass, grow silent, and look sullen round ou you, 
Then fall again to converse. 

App. (c.) Tis ill-tim'd. 

Marc. What say you, Appius ? 

App. Murder’s ill-tim’d, | say, 
Happen when ‘twill ; but now is most ill-tim’d, 
When Rome is in a ferment, on account 
Of Claudius, and this girl he calls his slave ; 
** For come when evil will, or how it will, 
All’s laid to our account!” Look out and see 
if Claudius be approaching yet. 

{ Marcus retires into back ground. 

*« My wish, 
Like an officious friend, comes out uf time 
‘To tell me of success. I had rather far 
It had miscarried—they run high enough ; 
They wanted not this squall on squall to raise thea 
Above their preseut swell—the waves ran high 
Enough, through which we stecr ;— but such a haven, 
If won, can never be too dearly won !”" 

Marc. |Advancing.) Clandius is here { 


Enter Craupivs, tb. 


App. Well, Claudius, are the forces 
At hand ? 

Cloud. They are, and timely too; the people 
Are in unwonted ferment. 

App. \ have heard 
Word has arriv’d of old Dentatus’ ceath ; 
Which, as [ hear, and wonder not to hear it, 
The mutinous citizens lay to our account 

£3 
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Claud. That's bad enough; yet— 7 
App. Ha! what’s worse ? 
Claud "Tis best 
At once to speak what you must learn at last 
Yet last of all would learn. 
App. Virginius ! 
Claud. Yes! 
He has arriv’d in Rome. 
Marc. 'They are coming, Appius. 
Claud. Fly Marcus, hurry down the forces! 
[£zit Marcus.| Appius, 
Be not o’erwhelm’d 1 
App. There’s something awes me at 
The thought of looking on her father! 
Claud. ‘ook 
Upon her, my Appius! Fix your gaze upon 
The treasures of her beauty, uor avert it 
Till they arethine. Haste! Yourtribunal! Haste! 


APPIUS ascends the tribunal—Enter L. NUMITORIUS, 
Icitius, Lucius, Ciiizens, VirGinyus leading his 
daughter, Servia, and CitizENs —A dead silence pre 
vails.—VirGiINIUS and Daughter stand L. 


Vir. Does no one speak? J am defendant here. 
Js silence my opponent? Fit opponent 
To plead a cause too foul for speech! What brow 
Shameless gives front to this most valiant cause, 
That tries its prowess ’gainst the honour of 
A girl, yet lacks the wit to know, that they 
Who cast off shame should likewise cast off fear— 
** And on the verge o’ the combat wants the nerve 
To stammer forth the signal ?” 

App. You had better, 
Virginius, wear another kind of carriage : 
This is not the fashiou that will serve you. 

Vir. (c.) [Having left Virginia 1. with Icilius.) The 

fashion, Appius! Appius Claudius, tell me 

The fashion it becomes a man to speak in, 
Whose property in his own child—tbe offspring 
Of his own body, near to bim ag is 
His haud, his arm—yea, nearer—closer far, 
Knit to his heart—I say, who has his property 
In such a thing, she very self of himself, 
Disputed—and I’ll speak so, Appius Claudia ; 
I'll speak so-—-Pray you tutor me ! 
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App. Stand forth, 
Claudius! If you lay claim to any interest 
In the question now before us, speak ; if not, 
Bring on some other cause. 
Claud. (Rr. c.) Most noble Appius —— 
Vir. And are you the man 
That claims my daughter for his slave ?—Look at me, 
And I will give her to thee. 
Claud. She is mine, then: 
Do | not look at you ? 
Vir. Your eye does, truly, 
But not your soul. I seeit through your eye 
Shifting and shrinking—turning every way 
To shun me. ‘* You surprise me, that your eye, 
So long the bully of its master, knows not 
‘To put a proper face upon a lic, 
But gives the port of impudence to falsehood, 
When it would pass it off for truth.” Your soul 
Dares as soon show its face to me.—Go oa, 
I had forgot; the fashion of my speech 
May not please Appius Claudius. 
Claud. | demand 
Protection of the Decemvir ! 
App. You shall have it. 
Vir. Doubtless ! 
App. Keep back the people, Lictors ! What’s 
Your plea ? You say the girl’s your slave—Produce 
Your proofs. 
Claud. My proof is here, which, if they cau, 
Let them confront. ‘The mother ot the girl—— 
[ Virginiar, about to speak, is withheld by Numitorius. 
Num. (x. c.\ Hold, brother! Hear them out, or suffer 
me 
‘To speak. 
Vir. (1.c.) Man, I mnst speak, or go mad ! 
And if I do go mad, what then will hold me 
From speaking? ‘* Were’t not better, brother, think you, 
To speak and not go mad, than to go ‘mad 
And then to speak ?” She was thy sister, too ! 
Well, well, speak thou. I'll try, and if I can 
Be silent. [ Retiree. 
Num. Will she swear she is her child ? 
Vir, [Starting formard,] To be sure she will—a most 
wise quesGen that ! vt 
Js she not his slave? Will-his tongue lie for him— Rae 
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Or his hand steak—or the finger of his hand 
Beckon, or point, or shut, or open for him >? 
‘To ask him if she'll swear !—Will she walk or run, 
Sing, dance, or wag her head; do any thing 
"That is most easy done? She'll as soon swear ! 
What mockery it is to have one’s life 
In jeopardy by such 4 bare-fac’d trick ! 
Is it to be endur’d ? 1 do protest 
Against her oath! 
App. No law in Rome, Virginius, 
Seconds you. If she swear the girl’s her child. 
The evidence is good, unless confronted 
By better evidence. Look you to that, 
Virginius. I shall take the woman’s oath 
Virginia. Icilius! 
Icil. Fear not, Jove ; a thousand oaths 
Will answer her. 
App. (To the Slave, v.41 You swear the girl's your child 
Aud that you sold her to Virginius’ wife, 
Who pass’d her for her own. Is that your oath ? 
Slave. [Coming round to the front of the Tribunal. 
It is my vath. 
App. Your answer now, Virginius ? 
Vir. Here it is! [Brings Virginia forward toc. 
Is this the daughter of aslave? J know 
*Tis not with men, as shrubs and trees, that by 
The shoot you know the rank and order of 
The stem. Yet who from such a stem would look 
For such a shoot?) My witnesses are these— 
The relatives and friends of Numitoria, 
Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
The burden which a mother bears, nor feels 
‘The weight, with longing for the sight of it. 
Here are the ears that listened to her sighs 
In nature’s hour of labour, which subsides 
In the embrace of joy—the hands, that when 
The day first look’d upon the infant’s face, 
And never look’d so pleas’d, help’d them up to it. 
And blese’d her for a blessing——Here, the eyes 
Yhat saw her lying at the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 
Sent forth a stream of liquid living pear] 
To cherish her enamell’d veins. The lie 
Is most unfruitful then, that takes the ower— 
The very flower our bed connubial grew— 
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To prove its barrenness! Speak for me, friends - 
Have | not spoke the truth ? 

{Vomen and Citizens. You have, Virginius. 

App. Silence, keep silence there. No more of that! 
You re very ready for a tumult, citizens. 

[ Troops appeur behind. 
Lictors, make way to let tnese troops advance ! 
We have had a taste of your forbearance masters, 
And wish not for another. 

Vir. ‘Troops in the Forum ! 

App. Virginius, have you spoken ? 

Vir. \f you have heard me, 

T have; if not, I'll speak again, 
App. You need not, 
Virginius ; [ have evidence to give, 
Which, should you speak a hundred times again, 
Would make your pleading vain. 

Vir. Your hand, Virginia ! 

Stand close to me. [-dside, 

App. My conscience will not let me 
Be silent. "Tis notorious to you all, 

That Claudius’ father, at his death, declar’d me 
The guardian of his son—‘This cheat has long 
Been known to me. 1 know the girl is not 
Virginius’ daughter. 

Vir. Join your friends, Icilius, 

And leave Virginia to my care. [ Aside, Lic. 
clpp. “ The justice 

I should have done my client, unrequir’d, 

Now cited by him, how shall | refuse ?” 
Vir. Don’t tremble, girl ! don’t tremble. { Aside. 
App. Virginius, 

I feel for you ; but, though you were my father 

The majesty of justice should be sacred— 

Claudius must take Virginia home with him '! 

Vir. And if he must, I should advise him, Appiis 
To take her home in time, before his guardian 
Complete the violation, which his eyes 
Already have begun. {Turning to the Citizens.) Friends 

fellow-citizens ! 
Look rot on Claudius—Look on your Decemvir ! 
He is the master claims Virginia ! 
Thetongueshat told him she was not my child 
Are these—the costly charms he cannot purchase, 
Except by making her the slave of Claudius, 
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His client, his purveyor, that caters for 
His pleasures—markets for him—picks, and scents, 
And tastes, that he may banquet—serves him up 
His sensual feast, and is not now asham’d, 
In the open, common Street, before your eyes— 
Frightening your daughters and your matrons’ cheeks 
With blushes they ne’er thought to meet—to help him 
To the honour of a Roman maid! my child! 
Who now clings to me, as you see, as if 
This second ‘Tarquin had already coil’d 
His arms around her. Look upon her, Romans! 
Befriend her! succour her! see her not polluted 
Before her father’s eyes !—He is but one. 
Tear her from Appius and his Lictors, while 
She is unstain’d—Your hands! your hands! your hands! 
Citizens, ‘They are yours, Virginius. 
App. Keep the people back— 
Support my Lictors, soldiers! Seize the girl, 
Aud drive the people back. 
Icil. (L.) Down with the slaves f 
[The people make a show of reststance, but, upon the 
udvuncing of the Soldiers, retreat, and leave Icilrus, 
Virginius, und his Daughter, &c. in the hands v) 
Appius und his party. 
Deserted !—Cowards! ‘Traitors! ‘‘ Let me free 
But for a moment! | relied on you ; 
Had I relied upon myself alone 
J] had kept thei still at bay! I kueel to you— 
Let me but loose a moment, if ‘tis only 
To rush upon your swords |” 
Vir. Icilius, peace! 
You see how ’tis, we are deserted, left 
Alone by our friends, surrounded by our encmies, 
Nerveless and helpless 
App. Away with him ! 
Icit. Virginia! Tyrant! My Virginia! 
App. Away with him! [ /cilius is taken aside 
Separate them, Lictors ! 
Vir. Let them forbear awhile, I pray you, Appius : 
It is not very easy. Though her arms 
Are tender, yet the hold is strong, by which 
She grasps me, Appius—Forcing them will hurt then 
They'll soon uuclasp themselves. Wait but a little— 
You know you ’re sure of her! 
App. I have not time 
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To idle with thee ; give her to my Lictors. 
Vir. Appius, I pray you wait! If she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If Iam not her father, 
I have been like afather to her, Appius, 
For even such atime. ‘‘ They that have tiv’d 
So long a time together, in so near 
And dear society, may be allow’d 
A littletime for parting.” Let me take 
The maid aside, | pray you, and conter 
A moment with her nurse ; perhaps shell give me 
Some token, will unloose a tie, so twin’d 
And knotted round my heart, that if you break it 
My heart breaks with it. 
App. Have your wish. Be brief! 
Lictors, look to them. 
Virgima. Do yougo from me ? 
Do you leaveme ? Father! Father . 
Vir. No, my child ; 
No, my Virginia—come along with me. 

Virginia. Will you not leave me? Will you take me 
with you ? 

Will you take me home again? QO, bless you, bless you! 
My father ! my dear father! Art thou not ? 
My father ? 

[ Virginius, perfectly at a less what to do, looks anxiously 
around the Forum ; at length hie eye falls on a butcher's 
stall, L. with a knife upon tt. 

Vir, This way, my child—No, no ; Iam not going 

To leave thee, my Virginia! I’ not leave thee. 
App. Keep back the people, soldiers! Let them not 
Approach Virginius! Keep the people back ! 
[Virginins secures the knise in the folds of his toga. 
Well, have you done ? 
Vir. Short time for converse, Appius ; 
But [ have. 
App. I hope you are satisfied. 
Vir. | am—- 
| am—that she is my daughter ! 
App. Take her, Lictors! 
[Virginia shrieks, and falls half dead upon her 
fathers shoulter. 
Vir. Another moment, pray you. Sear with me 
A little—’Tis my last embrace. “f'wont try 
Your patience beyond bearing, if you're a man : 
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Lengthen it as [ may, I cannot make it 
Long! My dear child! My dear Virginia ! 
[ Kissing her. 

There is only one way to save thine honour— 
*Tis this— 

[Stabs her, and draws nut the knife.—She fulls and ates, 1. 
Lo! Appius! with this innocent blood, 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods! 
Make way there! 

App. Stophim! Seize him! 

Vir. Vf they dare 
To tempt the desperate weapon that is madden’d 
With drinking my daughter’s blood, whv let them: ‘Thus 
It rushes in amongst them. Way there! Way! 

Evit through the Soldiers. 


“<< Bnter HONORIUS and VALERIUS. 


Hon. What tumult’s this ?—— 
Phe fair Virginia 
Kill'd by her father’s hand, to save her from 
The lust of Appius Claudius! Most foul cause 
That makes so dark a deed look fair ? 
App. Remove 
The body, Lictors. 
Icil. At the peril of 
‘Their lives! Death is abroad, at work, and tmnost 
In earnest when with such a feat as this 
He opens his exploits! 
App. Obey me, slaves ! 
Hon. Defend the body, freemen. ‘Phere’s a spark 
Remaining still, which, though not strong enough 
To light it up with its own bcauteous life, 
May yet rekindle liberty, and save 
Expiring Rome! 
Citizens. 1t shall not be removed ! 
App. Seize it, I say! 
Val. Back, slaves! Give place to freemen 
[4 tumult ensues; the people deprive the Lictors of thvir 
fSasces, and drive them, with the Soldiers, with dppius 
Claudius, &c. off the stage, then return shouting. 
Teil. Ay, shout and shout: a far more glorivus Cause 
Call’d for your voices, and you had not then 
‘The breath to whisper. How that ear lad thank’d you, 
Had you as tender been of the jewel of 
Its precious sense as of the empty casket ! 
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Hon, A litter, citizens, to lift the body, 
Aud bear it through the streets ; the spectacle 
Will fill all eyes with tears, all hearts with fire! 
{cil No hand but mine shall touch it: { will be 
Its living bier. 
Hon. Icilius, listen to me ! 
Thou art not thyself, and knowest not 
‘There is a sweeter strain than that of grief— 
Revenge, that drowns it. Suffer us to bear 
Thy bride along the streets 3 a second, but 
Unstained Lucretia, buying with her bluod 
The life of Rome and freedom ! 
icil. Rome and freedom! 
There is your rausom! such a costly one— 
O, you are dear, to be so dearly wou ! { Eveunt.” 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.— Street. 


Enter APPIUs, L. 


App. | do abjure all further Jeague with them , 
They have most basely yielded up their pow’r, 
* And compromis’d their glory. Had they died 
In their high seats, they had liv’d demi-gods ; 
But not they live to die like basest men !” 
Power goue, life follows! (c.) Well! ‘tis well we know 
"The worst! (R.) The worst ?—The worst is yet to come, 
Aud, if Lerr not, hither speeds a messenger 
Whose heel it treads upon. 


Enter ViBULANUS, hastily, and other Decemvirs, with 
Marcus, L. 


Vibul. Honorius and Valerius are elected 
To the Consulate.—Virginius is made Tribune. 

App. ‘* No doubt they'd fill their offices, when ours 
Were laid so poorly down.—You have acted wisely ! 

Vibul. Who could resist Virginius, raving at 
‘The head of the revolted troops, with all 
The commons up in arms? Waste not dear time! 
Look to your safety, Appius. ’Tis resolv’d 
To cite you instantly before the Consuls. 

" 
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App. Look to my safety, say you? You would bid 
A man, that’s tumbling from a precipice 
A hundred fathoms high, and nidway down, 
Look to his safety! What has he to snatch at ? 
Air !—E’en so much have I. 

Vibul. Withdraw awhile 
From Rome. We shall recall you with applause 
And honours. 

App. Yes! yon saw me on the brink— 
Beheld it giving way beneath my feet— 
And saw me tottering o'er the hideous Jeap, 
Whese sight sent round the brain with madd’uing whirl. 
With but a twig to stay me, which you cut, 
Because it was your friend that hung by it— 
Most kindiy. 

Vibul. Nay, ‘‘ employ the present time 
In looking to your safety‘ that secured, 
Reproach us as you will.” 

App. Tam in your hands, 
Lead me which way you please. 

Icilius. [/htthout.] Hold! Stand! 


Enter Icitius, with Hononius and VaLerius as Consuls, 
NuMiItTorivs and Lictors, L. 


Icil. Did J not tell you’twas the tyrant? Look, 
Was I not right? I felt that he was present 
Ere mine eye told it me.— You are our prisoner 
App. On what pretence, Icilius ? 
Icil. Ask of poor 
Virginius, tottering between despair 
Aud madness, as he seeks the home, where once 
He found a daughter ! 
App. | demand due time 
To make up my defence. 
Icil. Demand due time! 
Appius !—Assign the cause, why you cenied 
A Roman maid, of free condition, 
Her liberty provisionally, while 
Her plea remain’d unjudeea. No ansvrer, Appius 
Lictors, lay hold upon him—to prison with him! 
Look tohim well. ‘lo prison with the tyrant! 
{[Eveunt Appius and Lictors, x. Icilins and Numitorss y\ 
Vibul. Let all his friends, that their own safety prize, 
Solicit straight for his enlargement ; doff 
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‘Their marks of station, and to the vulgar eye 
Disguise it with the garb of mourning ; ‘twill 
Conciliate the crowd.—We know them well : 


But humour them, they are water soon as fire! 
[Lreunt severally. 


SCENE Il.—Virginius’s House. 


Enter Lucius and SERVIA, L. 


Luc. (c.) 1s he not yet come home ? 
Servia. (c.) Not since her death. 
I dread his coming home, good Lucius. 
Luc. (u.) Astep! “Tis Numitorius aud Virginius. 
Servia. Gods! how he lvoks !—See, Lucius, how he 
looks ? 


Enter ViRGINIUS, attended by NUMITORIUS and 
others, L. 


Vir, (c.) "Tis ease! "Tis ease ! I am content! ’Tis peace, 
"Tis any thing that is most soft and quiet. 
And after such a dream !—IJ waut my daughter ; 
Send me my daughter ! 
Num. Yes, his reason’s gone. 
Scarce had he come in sight of his once sweet 
Aud happy home, ere witha cry he fell 
AS one struck dead.—When to himself he came, 
We found him as you see. How is it, brother ? 
Vir. How should it be but well? Our cause is goud. 
Think you Rome will stand by, and see aman 
Robb’d of his child? We are bad enough, but yet 
They should not so mistake us. ‘' We are slaves, 
But not yet monsters.” — Call my daughter to me. 
What keeps hei thus? 1 never stept within 
The threshold yet, without her meeting me 
With a kiss. She’s very long coming. Call her 
Num. Icilius comes! See, my Icilius, see ! 


Enter Ictasus, . 


Vir, Come, come, make ready. Brother, you and he 

Go on before: I’l) bring her after you. 

Icil. Ha! 

Num. My Icilius, what a sight is there! 
Virginius’ reason is a wreck, so stripp’d 
And broken by wave and wind, you scarce 
Would know it was the gallant bark you saw 
Hiding so late in safety! 

F2 
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Icil. [Taking Virginius’s hand.] Father! Father! 
That art no morea father! 
Vir. Ha! what wet 
Is this upon my hand? a tear, boy! Fie, 
For shame! la that the weapon you would guard 
Your bride with ? First assay what steel can do! 
Num. Not a tear has bless’d his eye siuce her death ! 
No wonder. 
The fever of his brain, that now burns out, 
Has drank the source of sorrow’s torrents dry. 
Icil. You would not have it otherwise? ’Twas fit 
The bolt, that struck the sole remaining branch, 
And blasted it, should set the trunk on fire ! 
Num. If we could make him weep— 
Icil. (u.) J have that will make him, 
If aught willdoit. “Nis her urn. “T'was that 
Which first drew tears from me. I['llfetch it. But 
1 cannot think you wise, to wake a man 
Who’s at the mercy of a tempest. Better 
You suffer him to sleep it through. (ELvit Icilius, 1. 
Vir. Gather your friends together: tell them of 
Dentatus’ murder. Screw the chord of rage 
To the topmost pitch. Mine own is not mine own 
(Laughs. 
That’s strange enough. Why does he not dispute 
My right to my own ficsh, and tell my heart 
Its blood is notits own? Height as well. ([Laugds. 
But I waut my child. 


Enter Luctus, b, 


Luc. Justice will be defeated ! 

Vir. (c.) Who says that? 
He lies in the face of the gods! She isimmutable, 
Immaculate, and immortal! Aud though all 
The guilty globe shuuld blaze, she will spring up 
Through the fire, and svar above the crackling pile, 
With not a downy feather ruffled by 
Its fierceness ! 

Num. (u.¢.) He is not himself! What new 
Oppression comes to tell us to our teeth, 
We only mock’d ourselves to think the days 
Of thraldom past ? 

Luc. The triends of Appius 
Beset the people with solicitations. 
The fickle crowd, that change with every change, 
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Begin to doubt and soften. Every moment 
rhat’s lost, afriend islost. Appear amony 
Your friends, or lose them ! 
Num. Lucius, you 
Remain and watch Virgimus. 
{EL vit, followed by all but Lucius and Serviu. 
Vir. You remember, 
Don’t you, nurse ! 
Servia. What, Virginius ? 
Vir. That she nurs'’d 
The child herself. ‘* Inquire among your gossips, 
Which of them saw it; and, with such of them 
As can avouch the fact, without delay 
Repair to the Forum.” Will she come or not? 
I’1] call myself :—She will not dare !—O when 
Did my Vii ginia dare—Virginia ! 
Is ita voice, or nothing answers me ? 
} hear a sound so fine—there’s nothing lives 
*lwixt it and silence. ‘* Such asleuder one 
I’ve heard when 1 have tath’d with her in fancy! 
A phantom sound!” Aha! She is not here! 
‘They told me she was here: they have decciv’d me; 
Aud Appius was not made to give her up 
Kut keeps her, and effects his wicked purpose 
While I stand talking here, and ask you if 
My daughter is my daughter! Though a legion 
Sentried that brothel, which he calls his palace, 
I'd tear her from him! 
Luc. Hold, Virginius { Stay: 
Appius is now in prison. 
Vir. With my daughter! 
He has secur’d her there! Ha! has he so? 
Gay office for adungeon! Hold me not, 
Or I will dash you down, and spoil you for 
My keeper. My Virginia, struggle with him ! 
Appal him with thy shrieks; ne’er faint, ne’er faint! 
{am coming to thee! Tam coming to thee! 
[Virginius rushes out, L. followed by Lucius 
Servia, and others. 


SCENE IIl.—.4 Dungeon 


Appius discovered. 


Appi From the palace to the dungeon is a coad 
Trod oft, not oft retrod. What hope have I 
ro nace it back again > I know of voue. 
¥r? 
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{ am as one that’s dead! ‘** The dungeon, that 
Encloses fallen greatness, may as well 
Be called its tomb.” {am as much the carcass 
Of myself, as if the string were taken from 
My neck. Their hands long for the office. O, 
Tis woith the half of a plebeian’s life, 
To get his greasy fingers on the throat 
Of a patrician! ut 1’}] baulk them. Come! 
Appius shall have an executioner 
No less illustrious than himself. 
[ He is on the point of swallowing poison, when 
Vibulanus enters, Rr. 

Who’s there ? 

Vibul. Your friend ! 

App. My Vibulanus! 

Vibul. Appius, what 
Was that you hid in such confusion, as 
I enter’d ? 

App. Tis a draught for life, which, swallow’d, 
She relishes so richly, that she cares not 
If she ne’er drink again! Here’s health to you! 

Vibul. Not out of such a cup as that, my Appius. 
“* Despair, that bids you drink it, as the cure 
Of canker’d life, but lies to you, and turns 
Your eyes from hope, that even now stands ready 
With outstretch’d arms to rush to your embrace.” 
Your friends are busy for you with your foes— 
Your foes become your friends. Where'er a frown 
Appears against you, nothing ’s spar’d tu make 
‘The wearer doff it, and put up a smile 
In its stead. ‘* Your colleague Oppius is in prison. 
Your client too. Their harm's your safety: it 
Distracts the appetite o’ the dogs. They drop 
The morsel they took up before, as soon 
As a new one’s thrown to them.” 

App. Thou giv’st me life 
Indeed ! 

Vibul. That | may give thee life indeed, 
Tl waste no longer time with thee; ‘‘ for that 
Already taken to assure thee of 
Vhy fast reviving fortunes, cheats them of 
rhe aid should help to re-establish them.” 
Farewell, my Appius! If my absence takes 


A friend from thee, it leaves one with thee—=Hope ! 
{Axit, R. 
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‘ App. And I will claspit to me! Never friend 
Made sweeter promises. But snatch me from 
Beneath the feet of the vile herd, that’s now 
Broke loose and roams at large, I'll show them who 
They'd trample on. ‘* Hope! Hope! They say of thee, 
Thou art a friend that promises, but cares not 
To keep his word. ‘This once keep thine with Appius, 
And he will give thee out so true a tongue, 
‘Thy word is bond enough !’—At liberty ! 
Again atliberty! O give me power 
As well, for every minute of my thraldom 
Milpick a victim from the common herd 
Shall groan his life in bondage. ‘’ Liberty! 
“Lis triumph, power, dominion, every thing !” 
Are ye not open yet, ye servile gates ? 
Let fall your chains, and push vour bolts aside ! 
Itis your past and future lord commands you! 
Vir. [ltushing tn, R.] Give me my daughter ! 
~fpp. Ha! 
Pir. My child! my daughter ! 
Mv daughter! my Virginia ! Give her me? 
App. Thy daughter ! 
Por. Av' Deny that she is mine 
And I will strangle thee, unless the lie 
Should choke thee first. 
App. ‘Vhy daughter ! 
Vir. Play not with me! 
Provoke ine not! Equivocate, and lo! 
Thou sport’st with fire. Lam wild, distracted, mad! 
J am alla flame—a flame! J tell thee, ouce 
For all, Ll want my child, and J will have her ; 
So e‘ve her te me. 
App. Cag'd witha madman! Hoa! 
Without there ! 
Vir, Nota step thou stirr’st frum hence, 
Till I have found my child. ‘* Attempt that noise 
Aga.u, and | will stop the vent, that not 
A squeak shall pass it. ‘There are plugs for you 
Will heep it air-tight [Showing his fingere.] ‘ Pleage you, 
give me back 
My daughter. 
App. {n truth she is not here, Virginius ; 
Or I would give her to thee. 
Vir, Would? Ay, should ! 
Tho! would were would not. Do you say, indeed, 
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She is.not bere? You nothing know of her | oN 
‘App. Nothing, Virginius! good Virginius, nothing. 
Vir. How if I thrust my hand into your breast, 
And tore your heart out, and confronted it 
With your tongue? I'dlike it. Shall we try it? Fool! 
Are not the ruffians leagued 2? The one would swear 
To the tale o’ the other. 
App. By the gods, Virginius, 
Your daughter is net in my keeping 
Vir, Well, 
Then I must seek her elsewhere. I did dream 
‘That I had murder’d her—’Tis false ! ’twas but 
A dream—She isn’t here, you say—Well! well ! 
Then J must goand seck her elsewhere—Yet 
She’s not at home—and where else should I seek her 
But there orhere? Here! here! here! Yes, [ say, 
But there or here—] tell you I must find her— 
She must ‘be here, or what do you here? What 
But such a wonder of rich beauty could 
Deck out a dungeon so as to despoil 
A palace of itstenant ? Art thou not 
The tyrant Appius? Did’st thou not decree 
My daughter to be Claudius’ slave, who gave her 
‘To his master? Have you not secur’d her here 
To compass her dishonour, ere her father 
Arrives to claim her ? 
App. No. 
Vir. Do you tell me so? 
Vile tyrant! Think you, shall I not believe | 
My own eyes before your tongue? Why, there she is ! 
‘There at your back—her locks dishevell’d and 
Her vestment torn! Her cheeks all faded with 
Her pouring tears, ‘‘ as flowers with too much rain. :’ 
Her form no longer kept and treasur’d up 
‘* By her maiden-pride, like a rick casket, cast 
Aside, neglected and forgot, because 
The richer gem was shrin’d in it is lost !” 
Villain! is this a sight to shew a father ? 
And have I nota weapon to requite thee? 
{Searches bout has clothes. 
Ha! here are ten! 
App. Keep down your hands? Help! help 
Vir. No other Jook but that! Look on! look on! 
It turns my very flesh to steel—Brave girl ! 
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Keep thine eye fix’d—let it not wink—Look on! | 
[Ereunt, struggling, i. 


Enter (a.) Numitorius, Icttius Lucius, Guard and 
Soldier. 


Num. Not here! | 
Luc. \s this the dungeon? Appius is not here, 

Ner yet Virginius. You have sure mistaken. | 
Guard. This is the dungeon— Here Virginius entered, 
Num. Yet isnot here! Hush! The abode of death _ 

Ts justas silent. Gods! should the tyrant take 

The father’s life, in satisfaction for 

The deed that robb’d him of the daughter’s charms— 

Hush! hark! Agroao! ‘There’s something stirs. 

Luc. "Tis this way ! 
Num. Come on! Protect him, gods, or pardon me 
If with my own hand I revenge his death. [Eveunt. 


SCENE IV.—Another Dungeon.—Virginius discovered on 
one knee, with Appius lying dead before him. 


Enter NumiTorius, lciLius, wtth the Urn of VirGinia, — 
and LUCIUS. 


Num. What's here? Virginius ! with the tyrant pros- - 
trate and dead ! . 

Luc. His senses are benumb’d; there is no audit to his 
mind, by which our words can reach it. Help to raise 
him: the motion may recal perception. 

Num. His eye is not so deathlike fix’d : it moves a little. 

Luc. Speak to him, Numitorius: he knows your voice 
the best. 

Num. Virginius! 

Luc. | think he hears you; speak again. 

Num. Virginius ! 

Vir. Ah! (Virginius rises and comes forward, supported 

by Numitorius and Lucius. 

Luc. That sigh has burst the spell which held him. 

Num. Virginius! my dear brother ! ‘ 

Vir. Lighter! lighter! My heart is ten times lighter! 
Whit a load it has heav’d off! Where is he? I thought J 
had done it. 

Num. Virginius ! 

Vir. Well, who are you? What do you want? I'll 
answer what I’ve done. | 
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Num. Do you know me, brother? Speak, Icilius; try 
if he knows you. 

fetl. (R.) Virginius |! 

Num. ‘Try again. 

Icil. Virginius! 

Vir. [Sinking.] That voice—that voice—I know that 

voice | 

ft minds me of a voice was coupled with it, 
And made such music, once to hear it was 
Enough to make it ever after be 
Remember’d ! JTeslius pluces the Urn in his right hane 
What’s this ? 

icil. Virginia! 


THE END. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THI CURTAIN. 

Virginius looks alternately at Ictlius and the Urn—looks at 
Numitorius and Lucius—seems particularly struck by his 
mourning—looks at the Urn aguin—oursts into a passion of 
tears, and excluims, “* Virginia '—Falis on Icilius’s neck. 
Curtuin drops. 


R.] ie: 


PROLOGUE, 
Written by J. H. Reynolds, Esq. anc spoken by Miss Booth. 


{ Speaking behind.] Nay, Mr. Fawcett, give me leave, | 
pray : 

The audience wait, and | must have my way. { Enters. 
What! curb a woman’s tongue !—As I’m alive, 
The wretch would mar our old prerogative ! 
Ladies ! by very dint of pertinacity, 
Have J preserv’d the glory of loquacity. 

Oh! could you gaze, as 1 am gazing now, 
And see each man behind, with cather’d brow 
And clenched hand (tho’ nought my spirit damps) 
Beckoning, with threats, my presence from the lamps: 
Each, as [| breke my way, declared how well 
His art could woo you-—to be peaceable ! 
One is well robed—a second greatly shines 
In the nice balance of cast-iron lines ; 
A third can sing—a fourth can touch your tears— 
A fifth—‘‘ Pll see no more !’—a fifth appears, 
Who had been once in Italy, and seen Rome ; 
In short—there’s quite a hubbub in the Green-Room 
But [~a very woman—careless —light— 
Fleet idly to your presence, this fair night ; 
Aud, craving your sweet pardon, fain would say 
A kind word for the poet and his play. 


To-night, no idle nondescript lays waste 
The fairy and yet placid bower of taste : 
No story, piled with dark and cumbrous fate, 
And words that stagger under their own weight, 
But one of silent grandeur—simply said, 
As tho’ it were awaken’d from the dead ! 
It is a tale—made beautiful by years ;— 
Of pure, old, Roman sorrow—old in tears ! 
And those, you shed o’er it in childhood, may 
Still fall—and fali—for sweet Virginia! 


Nor doth a crowned poet of the age 
Call the sweet spirits from the historic page ! 
No old familiar dramatist hath spun 
This tragic, antique web, to-night—bnt one, 
An unknown author, in a sister land, 
Waits, in young fear, the fiat of your hand. 


EPILOGUE, 


Written by Barry Cornmall, Esq. and spoken by Misz 
Brunton. 


LeavinG the common path, which many tread, 
We will not wake with jokes our poet’s dead ; 
Nor shame the young creations of his pen, 

By bidding all, who’ve perish’d, be again. 

The pale Virginia, in her bloody shroud, 

Lies like a shrined saint.—Oh! then, aloud 

Shall we break scurril jests, and bid depart 
Those thoughts of her, which fill and teach the heart? 
No moral now we offer, squar’d in form, 

But Pity, like the sun-light, bright aud warm, 
Comes mix’d with showers ; and, fading, leaves behind 
A beauty and a blossom on the mind. 

We do not strain to show that ‘‘ thus it grows,” 
And ‘‘ hence we learn” what every body knows: 
But casting idle dogmas (words) aside, 

We paint a villain in his purple pride ; 

And tearing down a pow’r, that grew too hold, 
Show merely what was done in days of old. 
Leaving this image on the soul, we go 

OUuto our gentler story, touch’d with woe, 

(With woe that wantons nut, nor wears away 
The heart) aud love too perfect for decay. 

But whatsoe’er we do, we will not shame 

Your better freiing, with an idle game 

Of grin and mimicry (a loathsome task !) 

Or strip the great Muse of her mighty mask, 

And hoot her from her throne of tears and sighs, 
Until, from folly and base jest, she dies. 

No: let her life be long, her reign supreme— 

lf but a dream, it is a glorious dream. 

Dwell then upon our tale; and bear along 
With you, deep thoughts—of love—of bitter wrong 
Of freedom--of sad pity—and lust of power. 
The tale is fitted for an after hour. 
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Act VP. Scene 3. 


CAITUS GRACCHUS: 
A TRAGEDY, 
In five Acts, 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ, 


Anthor of Virginiua, William Tell, ge. 
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REMARKS 


Caius CGrracchus. 


Tag Fall of the Gracchi is one of the many evidences of the glory 
and degeneracy of the Roman nation. Of its glory, in producing 
such illustrious examples of true greatness—of its degeneracy, in 
abandoning and leading them forth to sacrifice and death. The 
annals of the republic exhibit little else but continual struggles be- 
tween the nobles and the people; and it is difficult to say which 
party, in the pursuit of their several ends, adopted the moet unjus- 
tifiable means. If the patricians were haughty, ambitious, and 
tyrannical, the plebeians were fickle, treacherous, and crued. The 
former made their common cause against liberty; the latter sought 
dicence, rather than ¢diberty—the indulgence of private and party 
animosity, not the good order and just government of the state. 
The cowardice of the people was as flagrant as their ingratitude.— 
Their caps and hands were alternately devoted to their champions 


and betrayers :— 


“ He that trusts to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds yov hares, 
Where foxes, gcese.” 


“Teshall be writ in blood, 
The man who fabours for the people's good, 
The people shall give up to sacrifice.” 


This story of imperial! Rome is well calculated for a dramatic 
poem. The characters of Caius Gracchus and Cornelia give ample 
scope for the highest flights of poetry ; and we can hardly imagine a 
subject more capable of awakening the noblest enthnsiasin, than the 
tenderness, the heroigin, the patriotric ardour, of the Roman matron 
and her son. With the general spectator, who looks for bastle and 
stave-trick, this tragedy is of limited interest. It has much to affect, 
but little to surprise. The incidents are few; and, without the aid 
of history (of which nine tenths of our enlightened audiences are ig- 
norant), we have, from the very beginning, a certain presage of the 
hero’s fate. ‘To remedy, a8 much as possible, this unavoidable de- 
fect, the author has drawn an interesting portrait of Licinia, the 
wife of Cains; and has made the consuls, patricians, and tribnnes, as 

rominent as the ascendancy of his principal character would justify. 
He has evinced considerable shrewdness and humour in the plebeian, 
Titus ; but these scenes, though conducted with propriety and art, re- 
mind us too strongly of Coriolanus, We have the Jofty epirit of Caius 
Marcins, the heroic grandeur of Volumnia, the quaint jests of Mene. 
nins, and the deafening shouts of the Roman multitude, all brought 
to our remembrance in regular succession. Mr. Knowles has, there- 
fore, not only the fearful odds of contending with Shakspeare, in the 
delineation of the same characters and passions, but he haa to con- 
tend with novelty ; which, in modern times, is greater odds than 


Shakspeare. Ree ; 
There are those who condemn historical drauias, on the principle 
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that history and fiction ahoald be Kept separate and distinct ; and 
that the sobriety of the one should not be disturbed by the imagina- 
tion of the other, Palpable anachronisms, misrepresentation of cha- 
racter, and perversion of material faets, are wholly inadmissible.- - 
But, when history borrows the aid of romance to heighten and adorn 
its more unimportant details; when the inventor’s art is only seen 
where the interest becomes secondary—and the integrity of the prin- 
cipal characters and events are strictly maintained, those who, bet for 
the dramatist, had remained ignorant of Greek and Roman story may 
be Jee tothe fountains of ancient lore, and become wise—not in the 
every-day sense of the term—but by study, experience, and research. 

This tragedy is in perfect keeping with the times it represents. 
The characters are purely Roman; nor do they betray their illegiti- 
macy by any action or sentiment inconsistent and out of place. 
Caius Gracchus is the same illustrious patriot that history paints 
him; and is second only to Cornelia, in glory. The language, in 
many parts, is beautiful; particularly the interview between Caius 
and his mother, in Act 4, Scene 2.—The mournful exclamation of 
Cornelia :— 


“ What will be left me, should I Jose thee, son?” 
his quick reJoinder— 
“ My monument!” 


aud her reply— 


“Go to the Forum, go! 
Thou art Cornelia’s son !” 


are in a high degree powerful and affecting. 


G. 
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Costume. 


FLAMINIUS.—Toga, with red border. 

OPIMIUS.—First dress: Toga, with bordered tunic— 
russet sandals. Second dress: Armour—black sandals. 

FANNIUS and TUDITANUS, — Bordered togas and 
sandals, 

CAIUS GRACCHUS. — First dress: Stone-coloured 
toga—white tunic—red sandals. Second dress: Scarlet 
toga. 

DRUSUS.—Plain toga—black sandals. 

LICINIUS.—First dress: Plain toga. Second dress: 
Breastplate and lambrokeins. 

POMPONIUS and VETTIUS. — First dresses: Plain 
togas, with mourning. Second dresses: Breastplates and 
lambrokeins. 

TITUS. — Buff shalloon robe—white shirt-—leggings— 
black sandals. 

PROBUS.—Drab serge shirt—leggings—russet sandals. 

MARCUS.—Fawn-coloured vest, and drab robe. 

SEXTUS and QUINTUS.—Common drab serge shirts, 
and russet sandals. 

LICTOR.—White shirt—breastplate and lambrokeins. 

LUCIUS.—White shirt, and red robe. 


CORNELIA. ~— Scarlet cloth dress and robe — gold 
tiara, fastened behind with white ribbons. 

LICINIA. — White dress and robe — white ribbon tied 
round the head, with the long ends hanging down behind. 

LIVIA. —- White dress and robe, fully trimmed with 
a neat Grecian border of red—white ribbon round the 
head. 


Cast of the Characters, 
As performed as the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1824. 


Flaminius..... Mr. Thompson. 
Opimius...... fe Pines Mr. Archer. 


Fannius...... Dakieane Mr. Powell. 
Tuditanus .... $ cereres ) Mr. Webster. 


Caius Gracchus Mr. Macready. 
Drusus ...... } MURR een oe Nae, Pope. 
Licinius...... Mr. Penley. 
Pomponius.... \ Friends of Caius | Mr. Mercer. 
Vettius ...... Gracchus Mr. Younge. 
Fulvius Flaccus Mr. Yarnold. 
DVCUR So 4 ante 3 Mr. Terry. 
Probus ...... > Plebcians........< Mr. W. Williams. 
Marcus ...... Mr. Gattie. 
Sertus....... Servants to the Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
Quintus ...... Patricians Mr. Hughes. 
Page to Caius rae 
Lucius. ...... Csnechus { Miss Carr. 
Cornelia...... Mother of Cavs Mrs. Bunn. 
Gracchus 


Licinia ...... (Wife of C. Grac.) Mrs. W. West. 
Livia ........ (Friend of Licinia) Miss Smithson. 
Lucilla ....4. (an Attendant) 

Priests, Lictors, Soldiers, Citizens, &c. 


GZ” The passages marked with inverted commas are 
omitted in the representation. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage INrections are given from personal ob- 
servations, during the most recent performances. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Author of this Tragedy has simply to remark, that 
there is not an Act—hardly a Scene—of it, that is not in- 
debted for improvement to the talents and taste of his 
Friend, Mr. Macrreapy; and that he cannot find terms 
adequate to convey his sense of the liberality with which 


he has been treated by Mr. Exuiston. 


CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE J].—A Street in Rome—six Citizens discovered. 


Enter Mancus and Titus, r., looking occasionally back, 
as if observing something passing behind them. 


Mar. Who is that next him in mourning ? 

Tit. His nephew ; the rest are common friends. 
Poor Vettius ! no one will plead for him. 

Mar. Peace; they are coming on. 


Enter Vietrius and his Four Friends, in mourning, fol- 
lowed by Prosus and twelve other Citizens, R. 


Vet. Weep not, my friends, for me; for Rome—for 
Rome 
Rescrve your tears. Her pride is turned to shame ; 
Her wealth to poverty; her strength to weakness ; 
Her fair report into a blasted name, 
Which owns no grace of virtue. [Crossing to u.] ‘* Who 
would thrive 
In Rome, let him forget what honour is, 
Truth, reverence for the gods, r@@pect for man ; 
Let him have hands consort with deeds, whose names 
The doer whispers, while he cannot force 
His eyes to go the way of his hands.”’ Ay, gaze, 
Ye poor, despised, and outcast sons of Rome! 
That crouch to your own power, by men more strong, 
Only because more daring, wrench’d from you! 
Ay, gaze; and see your lovers, one by one, 
Cut off; and never curse, unless it be 
Your own hands, that you dare not stretch to save them ! 
[Exeunt Vettius and his Friends, i., the twelve Citi- 
zens, L.S. E. 
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Tit. Masters, we are in a sorrowful plight indeed, when 
such a friend as Vettius spurns us. 

Mar. See! who is that he stops to speak to? 

Tit. Know you not? Why, you’ve seen him as often 
as you’ve seen your own hand. ‘’Tis the senator Fan- 
nius—that Fannius, that looks so sweetly on the people, 
and, for all that, never yet did them a good turn. 

Mar. O} is it he? 

Tit. To be sure it is! See how he leans to Vettius, 
and seems to pity him. I warrant you there’s a tear in 
his eye now, although his heart would laugh to tell you 
how it came there. See, he puts his hand upon his 
breast; that’s an appeal to his honesty, which is always 
sure to be out of the way, whenever any one else happens 
to call upon it. Oh, he’s a proper patrician ! 

Mar. Think you they will condemn Vettius ? 

Tit. Think you he is a friend to the people ? 

Mar. Who doubts that he is? 

Tit. Who doubts, then, they will condemn him ? 

Mar. See! Fannius quits him. 

Tit. And he’s as much his friend as ever he was. His 
absence will profit him just as much as his presence.— 
Yonder comes Licinius, the brother-in-law of Caius Grac- 
chus. Who knows but Caius will speak for Vettius, who 
was his brother Tiberius’s friend. 

Mar. Not he! He never appears in the assemblies of 
the people. 

Pro. (u.) No; he loves to keep house better. He is 
married, you know; and his wife is a fair woman. No 
wonder he prefers her company to our's. 

Mar. (x.) Do they say he is a man of any parts? 

Tit. (c.) Yes; he assisted his brother Tiberius once, 
when he was tribune ; agd he was thought to be of great 
promise. ’Tis said he is much given to study. 

Mar. ’Twould seem so, indeed; and that he had not 
yet found out it was the patricians who murdered his 
brother. J would have taken more revenge for a cur of 
mine that had been lamed, than Caius took for his 
brother that was murdered. What revenge did he take ? 
None! He kept house, while the patricians buried 
his brother in the Tiber! Rome has nothing to hope 
from him. 

Pro. Nay, that’s certain. He'll never die for the 
people. 

Mar. Die! No, nor live neither. 
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Tit. Silence! Licinius is here. 
Enter Licinius and Caius GRACCHUS, R. 


Lic. Health to you, master! 

Mar. Health to Licinius! 

Cains. [To Licinius.} The people look coldly on 
me. 

Lic. Hang them! They show fine airs at their own 
handywork. I'll speak to them. 

Caius. Gently, 1 pray you; they are bare and hungry, 
Houseless and friendless, and my heart bleeds for them. 

Lic. What is the cause of your collecting ? 

Lit, We come to see Vettius condemned. 

Lic. Why do you say ‘‘ condemned ?”? The Jaws are to try 
him. He will have justice. 

Mar. Ay, from the patricians ! 

Lic, What of the patricians? Are not the patricians 
just ? 

Mar. Not to the people. 

Lic. Why not? 

Mar. Because they have the power to be otherwise. 
They have as great dominion over the people, as over their 
oxen; and so they treat them like their oxen,—unhide 
them, hack them up, and feed upon them. 

Lie. Are the people, then, no better than their oxen, 
that they endure all this ? 

Mar. What can the people do? They have no friends 
that will speak, or act for them. The people can do 
nothing of themselves—they have no power. If the people 
could find friends 

Lic. Peace! peace! If you gain friends, you lose them 

straizht. 
Whoe’er would die for you, may die for you. 
You shrug, you shiver, and you whine ; but he 
That pities you, has need himself of pity. 
You make a big shout, and a frightful face, 
But in your acts are little to be feared. 

Mor. Are you against us, too? You, that were Ti- 
berius’s friend ? 

Lic. Who but his friend should be against you? You, 
That fell from him in danger, who to you 
In danger clung? Who whould not be against you? 
Drowning, you make a cry; and when a hand 
Is found to keep your head above the flood, 

And bear you safe to land, at the first wave 
B 
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That booms upon you—idiots in your fear ! 
Your mar his skill, and sink him to the bottom ! 


Mar. {s that our way? [Crosses tou. 
Lic. Ask you for friends, who to your friends are 
foes ? 


I would that Caius Gracchus now were here, 
Whose brother you gave up to death. 

Mar. We gave! 

Lic. Ye gave! When, in the exercise of your rights, 
The nobles, with their herd of slaves and clients, 

Drove you—a base herd to be so driven! 

With clubs and levers from the market- place, 

What did you then? Like spectres, with your fear, 
Livid and purg’d of substance, you glar’d on, 

And saw Tiberius, mangled with their staves, 

Into the Tiber thrown, as butchers cast 

The entrails to the tide. 

Caius. No more, Licinius ; 

Pray you, no more; you are too stern with them. 

Lic. Too stern! Would the patricians learn of me, 
I’d teach them how to cater for the people. 

They should not have a vote. If free-born men 
Will crouch like slaves, why would you have them free- 
men ? 

Caius. It is his mode, friends; let him be; ne’er mind 

him. 
[Eait Licinius, L.—Caius Gracchus follows him. 

Mar. Tis plain Licinius is no friend of ours. 

Tit. He says truth. You suffered the patricians and 
their slaves to murder Tiberius. 

Mar. \f Licinius is so bitter against us, what must we 
expect from Caius ? 

Tit. Yet would he have stopped Licinius when he 
railed at us. Who knows but Caius would befriend the 
people if he could? 

Mar. Not he! He’d hang the people if he could.— 
Come, masters; to the forum. Farewell, Tiberius! He 
would not see Vittius accused without defending him.— 
’Twill be long before we shall see such another friend as 


Tiberius ! 
{[Exeunt, L. 
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SCENE I1.—TZhe Forum—the Tribunal, on which is the 
Cerule Chair, c. ¥.—six Lictors on each side—an Altar, 
L.—a Rostrum, R. Ss. E. 


FLaAMINIvs, c., Oprmrus and TupiTanus, L., FANNIUS 
and Senators, R., discovered. 


Opi. How would you cure a state o’er-run with evils, 
But as you’d cleanse a garden rank with weeds? 
Up with them by the roots! ‘‘ The slothful hand 
That will not bend it to the needful work, 
Mars its own ease, and profitless expends. 
The labour which it grudges.’ Why falls Tiberius, 
If not his coadjutor? Vettius free, 
Gracchus should have been free, and Rome a slave. 
Fla. [To Tuditanus.| Know you what friend he trust 
with his defence ? 
Tud. ’Tis rumoured, but I say not with what truth, 
That, hopeles of acquittal, he will plead 
Guilty, and throw himself upon our mercy. 
Opi. Our mercy, then, is mercy to ourselves ; 
In showing which, we dare not pardon him, 
Caius, I trust, will not appear for him. 
Fan. Not he; he shuns all care of public questions, 
And seems to be a mild retiring man. 
He is not of the temper of Tiberius ; 
Or, if he is, he does not emulate 
His fate. 
Opi. I would not have him speak for Vettius : 
His voice would be omnipotent against us. 
Fan. See, Vettius is at hand! Opimius, 
You will conduct the prosecution. 
| Flaminins ascends the tribunal—the Patricians follow, 
and remain at the foot of the steps, n.—Opimius goes 
R., and ascends the rostrum. 


Enter Vrertius, with his Friends, 1. uv. E. followed by 
Titus, Marcus, and Citizens. 


Opi. Vettius, stand forth! 

Vet. [Advancing to c.] Behold, Opimius, 
The sacrifice is ready ! 

Opi. The false man 
Is his own sacrificer. Gentle Romans, 
When shall we live as brothers? Is not Rome 
Our common mother? Why should we, her sons, 
Be foes? Ye powers that favour civil concord, 
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Prepare your vengeance ; for the fratricide 
Foments distrust among us. 

Tit. Opimius pays the people court. 

Mar. (R.) Yes, he rides us well. He strokes us, when 
we do not need the spur. O, we are gentle beasts ! 

Opi. You, Spurius Vettius, 1 accuse of treason. 
What answer you? 

Vet. That, since the times decree 
To innocence, what was in ancient days 
The penalty of guilt, | am prepared 
To suffer your award, and answer—guilty ! 

[ Goes under the rostrum.—Citizens advance more to Cc. 


Fla. And wave you all defence ? 
Vet. When knew you, consul, 
A man already cast to make defence ? 
I seem at large, but well am | advised 
My cause is tried, and final sentence pass’d. 
If you would have me use a Roman’s right, 
Show me the Romans IJ shall claim it of. 
Call you these Romans? Why, your very slaves 
Put on a prouder port, and cower not thus 
Before you! 
Opi. Hear you his seditious speech ? 
But he convicts himself. Say, Romans, say, 
What penalty do you adjudge the traitor ? 
Tud. Let it be death. 
Tit. Nay, good Tuditanus, name some other punish- 
ment. We will consent to banish him. 
Opi. It is too mild a sentence. Let it be death! 
Senators. Ay, death! 
Fla. Come down, Opimius, help us to collect 
The votes. 
[Opimius decends from the rostrum, and goes down 
behind the Citizens, R. 
Vet. O, Romans! he that is content 
To live among you, prostrate as you are, 
Should suffer worse than death ! 
Opi. (R.) Your votes ! 


Caius Graccuus appears in the rostrum, B.S. E. 


Caius. Opimius, hold! 

[Upon hearing Catus Gracchus, the people shout, press 
round the rostrum, and cry ‘“ Caius! Caius Grac- 
chus! Caius! Caius!” 
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Opi. How! Gracchus in the rostrum ! 

Caius. Hold, good Opimius! do not yet collect 
The votes. 

Tit. & Citizens. No! no!—No votes! 

Mar. Speak, Caius Gracchus! speak ! 

Caius. 1 come to plead for Vettius. 

Tit. Go on! go on} 

Caius. The brother of Tiberius, for the friend ! 

Mar. Noble Caius, go on! 

Caius. I pray you, gentle friends, if I should make you 
A poor, confus'd, disjointed, graceless speech, 
Let it not hurt the man for whom I plead. 

If I should falter—if my heart should rise 
Into my throat, and choke my utterance, 

Or if my eyes should with a torrent drown 
My struggling words, let it not, 1 beseech you, 
Let it not hurt the man for whom I plead! 

Mar. Tiberius lives again! Tiberius speaks! 

Caius. Tiberius lives again! Alas, my friends ! 
Go ask the Tiber if he lives again ; 

Cry for him to its waters; they do know 

Where your Tiberius les, never to live 

Again. Their channel was his only grave, 
Where they do murmur o’er him; but, with all 
The restless chafing of their many waves, 
Cannot awake one throb in the big heart 

That wont to beat so strong, when struggling for 
Your liberties ! 

Tit. Noble Tiberius ! 

Mar. Noble Caius! See how he weeps for his brother ! 

Ozi. Their hearts are his already. Our labour’s lost. 

Caius. What is’t you do? Js it to banishment 
Or death you are about to doom that man ? 
Know you no heavier punishment for those 
That love you? Rather let them live, to hear 
You groan beneath the burdens of the great, 

And bear it !—To behold you vilely spurn’d 
By clients, bondsmen, hirelings, and bear it! 
To sce you grip’d by heartless usury! 
To hear your children cry to you for food, 
Without a shelter for your wretched heads, 
Or land enough to serve you for a grave, 
And bear it! To a Roman, such as Vettius, 
What banishment, what death, were suffering 
Equal to life like this > 
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Tit. Most true! most true! 

Mar. Vettius is a friend to the people, and therefore he 
is accused. 

“* First Citizen. Ay, that’s his crime. 

Second Citizen. He’s innocent.’’ 

Tit. & Mar. Vettius is innocent! 

Opi. Have you done, Caius >? 
For, by your leave, I will produce my witnesses. — 

Vet. They are the creatures of thy tampering; 
Wretches that feed upon the victims of 
Thy cruelty. 

Opi. Hoa, there! My witnesses ! 

Mar. No witnesses ! no witnesses ! 

Tit. Speak, Gracchus, speak ! 
We'll hear you, Gracchus, before a thousand witnesses.— 

Go on! 

Citizens. Go on! go on! 

Caius. Romans! I hold a copy of the charge, 
And depositions of the witnesses. 
Upon three several grounds he is arraing’d : 
First, that he strove to bring the magistracy 
Into contempt; next, that he form’d a plot, 
With certain slaves, to raise a tumult; last— 
And were there here the slightest proof, myself 
Would bid him sheathe a dagger in his breast, — 
That he conspir’d with enemies of Rome,— 
With foreigners—barbarians, to betray her ! 
The first, 1’ll answer: Vettius is a Roman, 
And ’tis his privilege to speak his thoughts. 
The next, ll answer: Vettius is a freeman, 
And never would make compact with a slave. 
The last I'll answer: Vettius loves his country ; 
And who that loves his country would betray her ? 
But, say they, ‘‘ We have witness against him.”’ 
Name them: Who stands the first upon the list ? 
A client! I'll oppose to him a senator. 
Who next? Aslave! Set down a Roman knight. 
Who follows last? The servant of a Questor ! 
1’ll place a Tribune opposite to him! 
How stand we now? Which weighs the heavier ? 
Their Questor’s servant, or my Tribune ?>—Their 
Slave, or my Roman knight ?>—Their client, or 
My senator? Now, call your witnesses. 

Mar. We'll have no witnesses ! 

Tit. For you sake, Caius, we acquit him. 
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Mar. Vettius is innocent ! 
Citizens. Ay! ay! ay! 
Mar. The tribes acquit Vettius by acclamation. 
Citizens. We do! we do! 
Opi. Hear me, | say! 
Citizens. No! no! no! 
Caius. [Descending from the rostrum.| Their voices are 
against you, Opimius |! 
Fla, (Rising.| To please the people, we withdraw our 
charge. 
Citizens. Huzza! huzza! 
Caius. Come, Vettius, come! my brother’s friend is free! 
Citizene. Huzza! hurra! 
{Hveunt Caius Gracchus, Vettius, and Citizens, R. 
Fla. [Coming forward, c.| This was their policy !— 
What's to be done? 
Opi. (1.) Remove him from the city, and you nip 
The danger in the bud. 1’}I take him for 
My Questor, if you’ll name him to the office, 
And render good account of him. Who waits 
Until a reptile stings him, ere he crushes it ? 
Tread on it at once! 
Fla. Your counsel! pleases me. 
Here’s the commission I design’d for Carbo, 
All but the name, fill’d up. In Carbo’s place, 
I'll insert Caius, and despatch it to him. 
Opi. 1 leave Rome ere an hour. 
Fla. He shall have orders 
Most positive to bear your company. 
Opt. Of your decision you shall reap the fruits, 
Or, when you name your friends, leave out Opimius! 
[Exeunt Opimius and Tuditanus, r. the scene closes on 
the rest. 


SCENE II].—Caius Gracchus’s House—Room with an 
opening in centre—Table, two Chairs, and Tambour 
Work, brought on and placed near R. 

Enter Livia and Licinia, u. 
Lici, (n.) I am the happiest wife in Rome, my Livia! 

The happiest wife in Rome! 

Livia. (u. c.) I doubt it not; 

But there’s Flaminius’ wife, the other day, 

Scarce from the forum to her house could pass 

For salutations, that her husband won 

The consulate. 
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Lici. That day, my Caius sat 
At home with me, and read to me, my Livia. 
Little car’d I who won the consulate ! 
Livia. (c.) And there’s Lectorius has obtain’d a govern- 
nent ; 
His wife will be a queen! 
faci. Well, let her be so! 
My queendom is, to be a simple wife. 
This is my government, my husband’s house, 
Where, when he sits with me, he is enthron’d ; 
Enough. You’ll smile; but, Juno be my witness! 
l’d rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, then seated in the consul’s chair, 
With all the senate round him. 
[During this speach she pulls, forward the table, &c. 
and places her embroidery. 
Livia. Yet his greatness 
Must needs be thine. 
Lici. 1 do not care for greatness : 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors ; 
’Tis any where but at home; you will not find it 
Once in a week, in its own house, at supper 
With the family. Knock any hour you chose, 
And ask for it; nine times in ten they’ll send you 
To the senate, or the forum, or to such 
Or such a one’s in quest of it! ’Ts a month 
Since Caius took a meal from home, and that 
Was with my brother. If he walks, I walk 
Along with him, if I choose; or if I stay 
Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the time 
He promis’d to be back again, which is first ; 
And when he’s back, and the door shut on him, 
Consummate happy in my world within, 
I never think of any world without. 
Livia. Well, then, you are the happiest wife in Rome. 
Lici. Tell me, and did Flaminius’ wife weep, Livia, 
That day that Rome did salutation unto her? 
Livia. Weep!—No; why should she weep? 
Lici. For hapiness. 
Do you see? ‘I cannot talk of Caius, but 
I weep, so blessed happy am I !’’—There’s 
Cornelia; that’s her step I hear. She is 
The kindest nother to me, Livia; though 
She sometimes chides me, that I’d have my Caius 
Live for his wife alone. 
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Enter CORNELIA, L. 


Cor. (u.c.) Good day, my Livia. 
Now would I lose my head, could I not tell 
What this fair thing, that calls me mother, has 
Been talking of: if not her husband, then 
For once hath the hundredth chance turn’d up, with all 
The ninety-nine against it! 
Lici. Well, a wife 
May talk of her husband. 
Cor. Did I not tell you so? 
Well, well! I’ve just now come from thy young Caius ; 
We've almost quarrell’d ; would you think it? Mind, 
Licinia, what 1 say: that boy’s the making 
Of a man,—will not be kept on humble terms 
With Fortune, but walk up to her, and challenge her 
To smile, or frown her most. 
Lici. It must content me, 
His father is not such a one. 
Cor. (c.) May be! 
Lici. Ay, but I’m sure of it! 
[Sits down lo her embroidery. 
Livia. [Crossing to ..} Good day, Licinia! 
Cornelia, health be with you! 
Lici. Must you go? 
You have not told me yet the morning’s news. 
Livia. Indeed I’ve heard none, save that Vettius, 
They say, is to be banish’d, which no doubt 
You know already. 
Lici. Not a word of it. 
What is the time of day ? 
Livia. ’Tis the third hour, 
And past. Good day again. [Hait, L. 
Cor. Good day, my Livia! 
Why, my Licinia, what’s the matter with you ? 
You've suffered Livia to depart, without 
Saying good bye to her. 
Lici, ’Tis past the time 
Caius should have been back, almost an hour. 
Cor. Well, what and if it is? Go on with your work, 
And wile the time away; the sooner he’ll 
Be with you. [Advancing towards her, and looking over her 
shoulder.) Why, you've done that rose to the life. 
A musk rose, is it not? ‘‘ Tis every thing 
Except the scent, and that almost I think 
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I can perceive with looking on’t. Indeed, 
You are a skilful needle !”’ 
Lici. Do you think 
Caius hath aught to do with Vettius’ trial ? 
Cor. Think what is passing on Olympus! One way 
Or the other, what concerns it us? Men have 
Their proper business, which no part it is 
Of ours to help to manage. Why, that thread’s 
A crimson one you’re taking to the leaf! 
Lici. [Rising.] Cornelia! mother! do you know anything 
About Caius? I’m sure you do: you praise 
My work when I discourse of him ;—when 1 ask you 
Concerning him, your answer but puts off 
The proper one, ‘‘ which, were it good to have, 
Would you not give it me?’’ I fear I know 
Not what. Qh, tell me what have I to fear; 
Keep me not in the dark: a thing we see not 
Stirring will startle us, which, when light comes, 
We smile to find could do it. 
Cor. Take your seat again, 
And J’ll sit down by you; and listen to me. [Both sit. 
Lici. I thank you now, Cornelia ! 
Cor. Thank me by and by; 
You should, but I doubt you will not. I know nothing 
Of Caius’ measures. 
Lici. Measures !—Hath he measures ? 
Cor. Hath he hands and feet ?—Hath he brains and 
heart ?—~Is he 
A man ?—What do you take him for >—Have men 
No parts to play but lovers >What! are they 
Not citizens as well ?>—Have they not crafts, 
Callings, professions >—Women act their parts 
When they do make their ordered houses know them: 
Men must be busy out of doors—must stir 
The city; yea, make the great world aware 
That they are in it ;—for the mastery 
Of which they race, and wrestle, and such feats 
Perform, the very skies, in wonderment, 
Echoing back earth’s acclaim, cry out of them! 


Enter Licinivus, L. 


What want you with me, my Licinius? [Rising, and taking 
him aside.| You 

Have come to tell me something: Caius hath spoken 

For Vettius ; I was certain he would do it. 
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He has enter’d the lists,—he has stripp’d fur the course ! 
I know 
He will not get fair play, no more than his brother. 
These fears are not good omens, my Licinius ; 
But let him run it nobly! 
Lic. Nobly he 
Hath started: Vettius is acquitted. 
Cor. So tar 
All’s well. Away! Hurry him home to us,— 
The sooner here the better ! 
Lici. ( Rising.) Stay, Licinius ! 
Cor. (c.) Vl tell you all, Licinia; let him go. 
Caius hath spoken in the forum for [Exit Lictnius, i. 
His brother’s friend, and they’ve acquitted him. 
Lici. (Bursting into tears.) An hour ago 1 was the 
happiest wite 
In Rome! 
Cor. Licinia, if you are Caius’ wife, 
Iam his mother. Is he not dear to me,— 
My youngest son, and last? Yet do I bear 
What 1 do know must come. 1 know my son: 
Know thou thy husband—know thou Caius Gracchus. 
He loves his mother well—Licinia better,— 
His country best! As I, his mother, grudge not 
That he prefers thee, thou, his wife, repine not 
That he prefers his country. Both of us 
Make up our minds to all may follow. 


Enter Lucius, u. 


Luc. My master’s coming, Cornelia, attended by a 
crowd of citizens, who rend the air with shouts. They 
say he has procured the acquittal of the noble Vettius.— 
Rome is all joy and exultation. 

Cor. Run to the door, and wait upon thy master. 

(Hatt Lucius, i. 
Hear you, Licinia? Away with these sad looks ; 
Damp not thy husband’s triumph! Can you hear 
The people’s shouts, and not partake their joy ? 
Lict. I can remember, when Tiberius fell, 
Not one of all of them had voice enough 
To bid his murderers stop. 
Cor. ’Tis well, Licinia. 
Had he not fallen in a generous cause, 
I should have thought of that as well as you. 
[Shouts without, L. 
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Enter Caius Graccuus, Lucius, and Attendants, u. 


My son—my Caius! give you joy !—You’ve saved 

The life of your brother’s friend ! 
Caius. Licinia knows it ? 
Cor. She does; go to her. 
Caius. She has more to learn. 

Scarce had I left the forum, when a message 

From the consul follow’d, giving me the post 

Of Questor, and requiring me on the instant 

To join Opimius. [ait Lucius and Attendants, i, 
Cor. What! and must you leave us ? 

I did not look for this. At once, my Caius ? 

Well, son, I’m ready ;—go, prepare thy wife. [Retires up. 
Caius. (Crossing to Licinia.] What, my Licinia! don’t 

you speak to Caius ? 

Lici. You never said a word of it to me! 


Re-enter Licinivus, L. 


Lic. Come, Caius, are you ready ? 

Lict. Ready for what ? 

Caius. To take a ride, wife, and a long one, too. 
Lic. The general waits. 


Re-enter Lucius and Attendants, 1.., bearing Caius’ hel- 
met, sword, and cloak, and remain, L. 


Lici. The general waits !—What general ? 
Where are you going, Caius ?—Oh, ye gods ! 
What’s to become of me ?—Tell me the worst ! 

Caius. Love, 1m appointed Questor to Opimius ; 
And but a moment have for the farewells 
Would take a day to speak, and many still 
Left over. Wife! Licinia! if you love me 

Lici. If I love you! 

Cor. (Advancing, r.] Ay, Licinia, if you love him. 
Wouldst have thy husband be the lowest man 
In Rome? Thou knowest none may hope to gain 
The honours of the state, who have not shown 
Their prowess in the field. A Roman wife 
Is married to her husband’s glory, not 
His ease and pleasure. Come, take leave of him. 

‘* Lict. 1°11 see you to your horse. 

Cor. What, with that face?” 

Licit. Will you not see your boy before you go? 
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Caius. I saw him, sweet, as I came in. 
Lict. Well, Caius, 
Farewell } 
Caius. Now, that’s my own Licinia ! 
T’ll send you letters, love, day after day. 
Now, that’s my own brave girl, to give me a smile! 
Tis like a sunny morning to a traveller 
At setting out—fills him with happiest omens. 
Farewell ! 
Lici. Ill see you to the door. 
Caius. So do. 
Keep up your heart, love; 1 can come to you, 
You know, at a day’s calling—think of that ; 
Or you can come to me ;—and you will write 
Me letters, won’t you ?>—Every word of which 
I’ll kiss, and think it is the hand that traced them ! 
There, now ;—and, love, remember, as I shall, 
Sad parting makes sweet meeting. Now, my Licinia ! 
[Eweunt, L. 


END OF ACT 1. 


ACT II. 
SCENE 1.—A Street in Rome. 


Enter FANNIUS, R. 


Fan. The gods provide for him! Fame talks of him. 
As of a theme she could emblazon the more, 
The more she should dilate on’t. ‘‘ Enemies 
Contend with friends which shall outdo the other 
In vaunting of him.’’ Yea, the hands that hate him 
Supply him but with richest kindnesses ; 
The bane they’d give him turning into good. 
This Questorship, for his undoing meant, 
Has built him up a thousand times the man 
He was before; that scarce a day can pass, 
But something’s added, to swell up the amount 
Of his too prosperous fortunes. 


Enter FLAMINIUS, L. 


Fla. Health to Fannius ! 
Opimius is arrived. 
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Fan. | am glad of it. 

Fla. Something to temper joy—would you believe it > 
Gracchus is now in Rome, or soon to be. 

Fan. Ha! it was that which brought Licinius to 
His house ; I saw him enter it just now. 

Fla. What think you? 

Fan. That, if he returns to Rome, 
Rome’s at his feet. 

Fla. [Crossing to x.| Come to the senate ; sumething 
Must be resolv’d upon to hurt his credit, 
And slake the people’s joy at seeing him. 

Fan. Effect but that, thou art a god to Rome! 


(Hxeunt, R. 


SCENE I].—Caius Gracchus’ House. 


Cornevias, Licinia, and Licinius, discovered—Licinia 
seated at a table, i. 


Cor. Are not you pleas’d at this, Licinia ? 
Lict. No; 
Nor pleas’d, nor yet displeas’d, Cornelia. 
What care I, that the world allows him good 
And wise? Did I not know him so before? 
‘¢ Had I a doubt of it ?>—Whom did I ask 
To give their oath of it >—I was content 
With mine own knowledge.’’ Why should I be glad 
That all do praise him ?—-For his sake ?>—Alas ! 
For any cause but that! Whom all do praise, 
Hath but a thousand eyes for one bent on him 
Can lower, as well as smile. I did not wed 
Thy son, as one would choose an idle gem, 
To other’s eyes to sparkle; but because 
He shone to mine. 
Cor. Hear her !—Go on, Licinius. 
Lic. His very fame more profit brings to Rome, 
Than the exploits themselves of other men. 
His fair renown has charm’d Micipsa so, 
That he has sent large store of corn to the army ; 
And his ambassadors have made it known 
To the senate, in full assembly, that their master 
Perform’d this from his mere respect for Caius. 
Cor. Oh, glorious boy! surpass thy mother’s hopes! 
What said the senate ?—Were they not struck with this? 
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Did they not own the virtue of my son, 
And praise the name of Gracchus ? 
Lic. They !—Alas! 
Their proud blood bows to aught but virtue. No: 
The ambassadors were spurn’d,—driven out with shame,— 
Sent back with scorn, as mere barbarians, who, 
By showing their just preference of your son, 
Slighted the senate of its due respect. 
Lici. Unhappy Caius! thy conspicuous virtue 
But marks thee out the victim of the senate! 
Cor. It marks him out the favourite of the gods ! 
Think’st thou I rear’d my son to follow virtue 
Only for men’s acclaim? It ill had fitted 
The child of Scipio, and had never made me 
The mother of the Gracchi! (Aside to Licinius.] Say, 
Licinius, 
Knows Caius this? 
Lie. [Aside to Cornelia.} He does, from many hands. 
His friends are strong. The senate cannot hide 
His worth from Rome. The people think of Caius 
As their sole hope; and should he stand for tribune, 
He must obtain the office. 
Cor. What! and will 
He stand for tribune: Wherefore do I ask? 
Do I not know he will? [Shouts without, .. 
Lici. What means that shout ? 
Lic. Forgive me, sister, that I have concealed 
The measures of his friends, who have advis’d him 
To show himself at once in Rome. No doubt 
’Tis Caius, and the people welcome him. 
Lici, 'Tis Caius !—Hear I right >—’Tis he, my Caius! 


Enter Carus Graccuus and PoMpontvs, L. 


Caius. My soul, we meet again !—My honour’d mother! 
Cor. The mother is honour’d in her son, my Caius. 
Caius, Licinius—friend and brother! I receiv’d 
Your letters, and I thank you for your care. 
Licinia, thank the gods ! we meet again. 
How is our boy, love >—How art thou thyself? 
Let me look at thee: well, as my heart could wish ! 
Great Jove! to look on such a precious thing, 
And call it mine! You may smile, Marcus, but 
There’s such a thing as loving one’s wife. Licinia, 
Am I not with thee again? Let him who thinks 
The world is worth his home, exchange home for it : 
c2 
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A little time, he'll find he has lost a world, 
Not found one. 
Enter Lucius, v. 


Luc. Caius, a messenger 
From the senate. 

Caius. Admit him. [Exit Lucius, i. 
Mother, you’ll give me leave ;—Licinia, 
I’ve many things to tell thee. Count these gems, love: 
They were a gift to me for thee, ‘‘ from hands 
Do only know thee from thy husband’s tongue, 
Ne’er yet could speak the moiety of thy worth.” 
Go with my mother, sweet: I have neglected 
Some matters of high duty, just to snatch 
This look of thee, and those must now be done, 
Ere I can banquet longer. 

Lici. Caius, you'll 
Be with us soon ? 

Caius. That soon's a feat of time, 
With shortest flight, and swiftest expectation, 
It cannot now perform. Our haste shall own 
No stop can be pushed by. 

Lict. Remember, now! 

{[Exeunt Cornelia and Licinia, x. 


Caius. Now for the senate ! 
Enter a Lictor, L. 


Lictor. The senate, Caius, cites you to appear 
Before the censors. 
Caius. Well !—Acquaint the senate 
I shall obey. [Hait Lictor, v. 
Pom. ’Twas rumour’d, ere you came, 
Opimius had return’d ; on which account 
The senate had been suddenly convok’d. 
Caius. I did expect as much. Let me think—let me 
think ! 
Nothing done rashly, nor yet timidly. 
The mean ’s discretion, back’d by sedate resolve. 
I cannot do it !—My blood’s a point too warm ! 
To hear a man deal out morality, 
Axiom upon axiom,—for an hour dilate 
Upon the value of an aphorism,— 
Amplify to o’er-running in the cause, 
And then, at every allegation, 
Invoke no less a witness than high Jove 
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Himself, and know him all the while to play 
The knave,—great Hercules! it sets my veins 
A boiling ! { Crosses to R. 
Lic. Caius, you would need a rein 
More firmly ruled than this. 
Caius. J} know it—I know it, 
As well as you. Hang them! I'll try and play 
The cautious man for once. [Crossing to c.| 'Tis time to 
choose 
New tribunes, is it not ? 
Pom. it is. 
Caius. You see 
T cannot be at home an hour, but they 
Let loose the dogs upon me. [Crossiny to 1..,; Come! to 
the censors ! 
Now will you see them hold their hands to the gods ! 
Behold my brother’s blood upon those hands,— 
Yea, dripping from them, which was wip’d as cool 
As it was water! They believed | had 
Forgot Tiberius’ death ; aye, while I heard 
The Tiber talk of it in every murmur 
Of its uneasy tide } 
fic. How do you mean 
To act ?—Your plans ? 
Caius. How do I mean to act! 
My plans! Come with me to the Campus Martius. 
[Hareunt, 1. 


SCENE III.—The Campus Martius—the Portico of the 
Temple of Mars, u. U.., under which the chairs for 
the Censors are placed. 


Enter Titus and MaRcus, R. U. E. 


Tit. So, Caius is return’d from the army ? 

Mar. Ay; there’s not an honest man in Rome but’s 
glad of it. 

Tit. Why gather the people to the Campus Martius ? 

Mar. Here are two senators’ gentlemen will inform you. 


Enter Sextus and QUINTUS, L. 


Tit. Health to you, master ! 

Serv. Health to you, master ! 

Tit. Can you tell us why the people gather this way ? 

Sex. For the old reason, friend: we are all good till 
we're tried. 
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Tit. Ay indeed! What honest man has turned rogue 
to-da 

cele Many a one, I doubt; but chiefly he Show our 
good citizens believe the honestest in Rome. 

Mar. Mean you your master, friend ? 

Sex. No: I mean the master of the people ; the gen- 
tleman who feels for their empty stomachs, and gives them 
words to eat; your Caius Gracchus, ‘‘ who calls our 
tradesmen the nobility of Rome; and so indeed they are, 
if rags can make them so. 

Mar. No bad evidence! You cannot wear the wool, 
without shearing the sheep. But,’’ pray, what’s the 
matter with Caius Gracchus ? 

Sex. Only that he has returned from the army without 
his general’s leave—nothing more, except a whisper or 
two about the tumult at Fregella. ’Tis said he had a hand 
in it. 

Mar. What’s your opinion ? 

Sex. Believe me, it does not favour him. 

Tit. What! you like the fare that the patricians give ? 

Sex. What fare ? 

Tit. A good dinner. Caius, you say, feeds the people 
upon words. A very natural preference! There’s nota 
dog or an ass in Rome that would not be of your mind. 

‘* Sex. [Raising his staff.) Pray, which of the two may 
you be, friend : 

Mar. Why ask you? 

Sex. Ob! merely that, upon occasion, I may know 
whether I ought to take my foot or my staff to you. No 
offence, I hope. I have all the respect in the world for 
you, believe me. 

Tit. {To Marcus.| You have the worst of it. Let me 
take him in hand. [To Sertus.] Hark you, master; a word 
with you. 

Sex. Your pleasure, master ? 

Tit. How comes your cloak to have that gloss upon it ? 

Sex. Not by partaking of your grease, friend. 

Tit. My grease! Why, man, there’s as much fat in a 
tanned hide as in all my body! The patricians have 
sweated me to very leanness, and left me nothing to recruit 
withal, but hunger and nakedness. 

Sex. They are right. They find that their cattle grow 
restive with abundance of provender. 

Tit. But they feed their curs, friend. 

Sex. Whom do you call a cur ?”’ 
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Tit. Down with your staff, master, for I have another 
that may ruffle the gloss of your cloak for you. What! 
has any thing surprised you? Do you wonder that the 
order which wins your battles in the field, should refuse your 
blows in the city? You despise us when you have no need 
of us; but, if an ounce of power or peculation is to be 
gained through our means, Oh! then you put on your 
sweet looks, and, bowing to the very belts of our greasy 
jackets, you exclain, ‘' Fair gentlemen !—kind fellow-citi- 
zens !—loving comrades !—sweet, worthy, gentle Romans !— 
grant us our voices!’’ Or, if the enemy is to be opposed, 
Oh ! then we are ‘‘ men of mettle !—(poor starved devils !)— 
the defenders of our country !’’—(that is, your cattle as 
you call us)—and so indeed we are. We bear your pa- 
tricians on our backs to victory; we carry them proudly 
through the ranks of the barbarians! They come off safe— 
we get the knocks, the pricks, and the scratches. They 
obtain crowns and triumphs—we cannot obtain—a dinner ! 
‘* They get their actions recorded—we get our’s forgotten !”’ 
They receive new name and titles—we return to our old 
ones with which you honour us—‘‘ the rabble !—the herd ! 
—the cattle |—the vermin !—the scum of Rome !’’ 

‘“‘ Sea. Pray, friend, will you look at this staff of mine? 

Tit. I look at it, friend. 

Sex. Is it not a staff, friend ? 

Tit. Yes, if a staff is a staff, friend. 

Sex. If I am weary, it enables me to rest myself; if 1 
am lame, it helps me to walk; if I quarrel, it knocks 
down my adversary; and yet, is it not always a staff, 
friend ? 

Mar. [To Titus.) You have the worst of it. Let me 
attack him. Hark you, master. Does your staff ever 
knock its owner on the pate ? 

Sex. What do you mean? 

Mar. {Striking him.] Why, thus.”’ 

Sex. Do you want to quarrel ? 

‘* Mar. Oh, by no means. I only wanted to show you 
the difference between a staff and a man, friend.’’ 

Zit. Turn on him “ again.’’ I'll second you, and here 
is a troop of friends at hand. 

Qui. Bear with him no longer. Hither comes a band of 
our comrades. I'll becken them to make haste. (Calling 
of.| Come on, come on! These greasy citizens are ut- 
tering treason against our masters, the noble patricians. 
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Enter Servants, u. v. £. 


‘* Mar. Hem !—Shall we go over the argument again, 
master? Is there any thing else your staff can do? 

Sex. Yes; when I carry it heedlessly, it sometimes 
chances to—trip. [Trips Marcus.” 

Tit. Help, help, there ! 


Enter Citizens, Rr. 8. £.—Confused cry of ‘* Down with 
the Citizens !’’ ‘‘ Down with the Slaves and Servants |” 
—They are about to alltack each other, when Flami- 
nius’s voice without stops them. 


Enter Fuaminics, Tupiranus, Opimrvus, Senators, two 
Censors, and twelve Lictors, L. uv. ¥.—Lictors range 
across the back.—Flaminius and Senators go to the i. 
of the Censors’ chairs.—Opimius, c. 


Fla. Hold! hold! J charge you, you rash citizens ' 
What means this tumult? How! is peace so old 
‘That you are weary of it?) Who began 
This fray ? 

Sex. That caitiff, yonder. 

Tit. (R.) Our old names! 

Mar. (R.) ’Twas that patrician’s hireling that began it. 


Caius Graccaus and his Friends, Pomronivus and Lici- 
NIUS, appear behind, R.U. ¥. 


Opi. Silence! ye wrangling discontented men ! 
Ye pest of Rome! What stirs you to this brawl? 
I know your cue. Your Gracchus has return’d, 
And ye the signal give of discontent, 

Conspiracy, and foul rebellion ! 

A noble leader for your noble party ! 

A glorious soldier, that returns him home 

Without his general’s leave! A worthy son 

Of Rome, that tampers with her enemies, 

And instigates her allies to revolt! 

An honest patriot 
[ Seeing Caius Gracchus close to him, hechecks himself. 

Cains. Proceed, Opimius ! 
Now is your proper time to speak. I am here— 
Gracchus is here! Gracchus, that draws not on 
A man behind his back ! 

[Onimius is confused—he walks sullenly to the place 
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appointed for him, as the accuser of Caius Gracchus— 
Gracchus, L., fixes his eyes steadfastly upon Opimius, 
who betrays considerable embarrassment. 
Opi. [Recovering.| This lofty bearing 
Befits the man could quit his post without 
His general’s leave, and use the sacred power 
His office gave him, to pervert the faith 
His duty ’twas to guard; as amply can 
Fregella testify. 
Caius. Is this your charge ? 
Censors! I'll save your labour. It appears 
I am cited here, because I have returned 
Without my general’s leave, and for the crime 
Of having raised the tumult at Fregella. 
First, with the first. I have remained my time; 
Nay, I have overserved it by the laws— 
The laws which Caius Gracchus dares not break. 
But, censors, let that pass. 1 will propose 
A better question for your satisfaction : 
‘* How have I serv’d my time?’’ 1’ answer that :— 
‘* How have I serv’d my time ?’’—‘‘ For mine own gain, 
Or that of the republic?’ What was my office ? 
Questor. What was its nature? Lucrative; 
So lucrative, that all my predecessors, 
Who went forth poor, returned home rich—‘ so rich, 
Their very wine vessels resign’d their store 
Of fluid wealth, only for wealthier freight 
Of solid gold.’’ I went forth, poor enough ; 
But have returned still poorer than I went. 
‘“‘Then, for my conduct as a soldier, 
I do not blush to say, I have prevail’d 
By mercy more than vengeance. I have won 
From enemies their hearts, before their arms; 
And held the tributary states to Rome, 
By friendship more than fear. JY have answer'd that.”’ 
First Censor. \f you have served yourtime, and faithfully 
Discharged your duty, as a Roman Questor, 
So far you are acquitted. 
Opi. To the next, then— 
The tumult at Fregella. 
Caius. Ay, to that! 
Produce your proofs ! 
Opi. I charge you, as your general. 
Caius. Your proofs—your evidence—your witnesses. 
Opi. Is it from thee I hear this haughty challenge ? 
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Who best should know thy actions? Wast thou not 
Mine officer? I charge thee with the treason. 
Before the gods, I charge thee with it, Caius ; 
I say, I charge thee as thy general. 
Caius. Thou daring noble! Is it to the face 
Of these upright authorities, thou claim’st 
To be at once the witness and accuser? 
Say, censors, is it fit? Is it the law? 
First Censor. The law permits it not. The accusation 
And proof, in such a case, cannot exist 
In the same person. Caius Gracchus, therefore, 
Is free, unless you can find other cause 
For his detention. {The Censors rise. 
Opi. Censors, it is fit 
You look to the public safety. If our criminals 
Escape your penalties, your prisons and 
Your chains will soon be our inheritance. 
‘* Caius. Have the laws lost their reverence ?’’ 
Fla. The charge 
Is heavy. 
Caius. Heavy as the proofs are light. 
Ye citizens of Rome, behold what favour 
Your masters show your brethren! 1 have borne 
My country’s arms with honour; overserved 
My time; returned in poverty, that might 
Have amassed treasures; and they thus reward me— 
Prefer a charge against me without proof, 
Direct or indirect—without a testimony, 
Weighty or light—without an argument, 
Idle or plausible—without as much 
Of feasibility, as would suffice 
To feed suspicion’s phantom! Why is this? 
How have I bought this hatred? When my brother, 
Tiberius Gracchus, fell beneath their blows, 
I called them not assassins! When his friends 
Fell sacrifices to their after-vengeance, 
I did not style them butchers! When their hatred 
Drove the Numidian nobles from the senate, 
With scoffs and execrations, that they praised me, 
And to my cause assigned the royal bounty 
Of King Micipsa, still I did not name them, 
The proud, invidious, insolent patricians ! 
Opi. Hear ye! 
Caius. Ye men of Rome, there is no favour 
For justice |—grudgingly her dues are granted. 
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Your great men boast no more the love of country ; 
They count their talents—measure their domains— 
‘¢ Number their slaves—make lists of knights and clients '’— 
Enlarge their palaces—dress forth their banquets, 
Awake their lyres and timbrels, and with their floods 
Of ripe Falernian, drown the little left 
Of virtue ! 
Opi. He would raise a tumult ! 
Caius. No. 
This hand’s the first to arm against the man, 
Whoe’er he be, that favours civil discord. 
I have no gust for blood, Opimius ; 
I sacrifice to justice and to mercy ! 
Opi. He has aspersed the justice of our order ; 
He flatters the plebeians, and should be 
Attached and brought to question for this conduct. 
Caius. Romans, I ask the office of your tribune! 
Mar. Ay! youshall have it! Gracchus shall be tribune! 
Tit. Gracchus tribune! Caius Gracchus tribune! 
Opi. Stay, friends! Take heed! Beware of flatterers ! 
Cains. The laws! The laws! Of common right, the hold! 
The wealth, the happiness, the frecdom of 
The nation! Who has hidden them—defaced them— 
Sold them—corrupted them from the pure letter ? 
Why do they guard the rich man’s cloak from a rent, 
And tear the poor man’s garment from his back ? 
Why are they, in the proud man’s grasp, a sword, 
And in the hand of the humble man, a reed? 
The laws! the laws! I ask you for the laws! 
Demand them in my country’s sacred name! 
Still silent? Reckless still of my appeal ? 
Romans! I ask the office of your tribune |! 
{[Ereunt Caius Gracchus and his partly, r., followed by 
Citizens, shouting. ‘ 
Opi. Stop him from rising, or our order falls ! 
[Eaweunt Opimius, with the rest, L.vu. 8. 


SCENE IV.—A Street—a Gate of the City. 


‘‘ Enter Titus and Marcus, with Citizens, R. Ss. E. 


Tit. The work goes nobly on! Caius is sure to be 
Tribune. This is a happy day for Rome! 

Mar. Ay, the people will have their rights. We shall 
know ourselves now, masters. See! hither comes acrowd 
of voters; let us speak to them. 
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Enter Voters. 


Health to you, masters! Are you going to vote? 
First Voter. Yes; if we can find an honest candidate. 
Mar. Here's one ready to your hands, masters; Caius 
Gracchus. Choose him, and you'll do good service to your 
country. He'll see that you shall have your rights, nor 
will the patricians dare to stop their noses when they pass 
us, as if we were so much carrion. Look you, masters, 
Caius is a friend of the plebeians; he respects our order, 
and so he ought; and, therefore, let every good citizen 
support him. Away, my friends! Vote, and cry, Caius! 
Voters. Caius Gracchus! Huzza} [Exeunt. 
Mar. He’s sure of the election. The patricians will eat 
pvor suppers to-night. 


Enter Voters. 


Save you, masters; are you going to vote for the right 
candidate ? 

First Voter. Do you think we'd vote for the wrong one? 

Tit. Then you’ll vote for Caius Gracchus ? 

First Voter. No—I don’t like him. They say he'll 
bring the state into danger. We are men that love peace 
and concord. — 

Tit. Ay, and good feeding. Hark you, master; take 
these cattle to the stalls of the patricians. The patricians 
make profitable masters. They give stripes only now and 
then; but that’s nothing, you know, to a kindly beast. 
Away, I say !—to the stalls with them ! 

[Exeunt severally.’’ 


Enter Licinta and CORNELIA, L.S. E. 


Cor. Caius, you see, is no where to be found. 
Let us go home again. 

Lict. Not till I see him. 
Livia was right; he’ll surely stand for tribune. 
Let’s seek him in the forum. 

Cor. Are you mad? 
Go to the forum after him! All Rome 
Would talk of it. When did you know a wife 
Follow her husband to the forum? Why, 
‘Twould set all fingers pointing ; and they’d say, 
Caius did well to take a wife to school him. 
‘¢ T’d rather lose a husband, than have people 
So talk of mine !’’ 
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Lici. You wish him to be tribune? 
Cor. Licinia, no; 1 wish him not, my daughter ; 
But I do know, that if he will be tribune, 
He will; and, knowing that, the unwelcome thought 
Must be my guest. ‘I'd entertain with grace 
For mine own dignity, and his contentment, 
Which should not profitless be marr’d.’’ [ Shouts without, 
R. U. E.] My child, 
Why do you grasp me by the arm and tremble ? 
The people shout for joy. 
Lict. It is a kind 
Of joy that’s fearful to my mind. A breeze 
So airy, give it but a little more 
Of breath, becomes a storm, and makes a wreck 
Of the poor laughing vessel. 


Enter Licinivus, R. 


Oh, my Marcus! 
Know you where Caiusis? Think you he means 
To stand for tribune? Have you come from him, 
Or go you to him? Tell me “ every thing ; 
And ask me what you may, you will not set me 
A task so hard I will not do it, Marcus.’’ 
[Cornelia signs to Licinius. 
Lic. (x.) Sister, his own house is the likeliest place 
To find him in. I parted with him at 
The Campus Martius. He may be at home; 
Go seek him there, and if he be not come, 
Wait for him. I, meanwhile, will look for him, 
To bring him to you. 
Lici. Will you now, my Marcus ? 
Then we’ll go home, Cornelia. Mind your promise ; 
Search for him in the forum. If you meet 
With any friend of his, inquire of him ; 
And if you find him, say I sent you for him ; 
‘‘ And, brother, do not quit him till he comes.”’ 
Say, I have something to impart to him ; 
Matter of moment—cannot be put off— 
That he expected not—that’s just fallen out. 
Go! and be sure you bring him to me, Marcus. 
Cor. Haste you before, child. I’ve a word to say 
To Marcus. 
Lict. (Crossing to v.] Well, if you deceive me now! 
11] trust you. [Earit, 1. 
Cor. In a word, what has he done? 
D 
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Lic. Defeated the patricians, and proposed 
Himself for tribune. 
Cor. It would come to this! 
I knew that it would come to this, Licinius! 
And I could tell what further it will come to, 
If I would. No matter. Two such sons as mine 
Were never made for mothers that have eyes 
Which are afraid of tears, that come to me 
As old acquaintance. I did rear my boys 
Companions for the gods. Why wonder I 
If they will go to them ere other men ? 
Many a time, when they stood before me, 
Such things as mothers seldom look upon, 
And | have seem’d to feed on them with mine eyes, 
My thoughts have ponder’d o’er their bier, where they 
Lay stiff and cold! I would not see them so 
If I could help it; but I would not help it 
To see them otherwise, and other men. 
My Caius must be tribune ! 
[‘‘ Shouts several times, approaching nearer.”' 
Lic. And he is so; 
‘¢Those shouts proclaimit.” [Looking off, r.] See, Cornelia, 
He comes! Behold! look how they hem him round! 
Why do you turn away ? 
Cor. J turn away 
To see that flush of triumph on his cheek 
Which lights it up as he did feel a god ; 
And think how I may after see that cheek, 
And think upon that flush. Licinia’s well 
Away; it had o’ercome her quite. Come, Marcus. 
[Cornelia and Licinius retire up, L. U.K. 


Enter Carus Graccuus, Drusus, Pomponius, Titus, 
Marcus, and Citizens, shouting, rR. 


Caius. No more, my friends! no more of this, I pray you! 
Disperse to your several homes. Why do you give 
These honours to your servant : 
Tit. Suffer us 
To see you to your house. 
Mar. Yes, Caius, yes. 
We'll hail your honoured mother and your wife. 
Pom. Indulge the people, Gracchus. 
Caius. Well, my friends, 
If you will go with me—{Seeing Cornelia.] My honoured 
mother ! 
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Cor. (Coming forward.} May the great gods, who 
crown’d thee with this triumph, 
Instruct thee so to use it, as to bless 
Thy country! With a firm and mighty hand, 
Mayest thou uphold the laws, and keep them ever 
Above the proud man’s violence, and within 
The poor man’s reach; so shall thy mother—Rome— 
Acknowledge thee her son, and teach thy name 
To the applauding tongues of after ages ! 
Who is your brother tribune ? 
Caius. Worthy Drusus. 
Cor. (To Drusus.] My son is happy in his colleague, sir, 
And, let. me trust, will not dishonour him. 
Dru. My honour is to second him, Cornelia. 
Caius. Come, mother. [Retires up with Drusus. 


Re-enter Licinta, L. 


Lic. Ha! Licinia! 
Cor. [Going up to her.] My Licinia! 
For Caius’ honour, act like Caius’ wife: 
He’s tribune. 
Lici. Tribune! 
Cor. Think what eyes are on you! 
You are the mother of a Roman, too ; 
Summon your spirits! That’s my daughter! Come 
Up to him now at once, and wish him joy. 
Lici. [Crossing to Caius.) Caius, 1 give you 
Caius. My Licinia! 
Lici. I give you 
Caius. Come! her heart doth overtask 
Her tongue ! 
Lici. Juy, Caius! I do give you joy! 
[She faints on his arm, and the curtain drops. 








END OF ACT II. 


ACT III. 
SCENE 1.—A Street in Rome. 


Enter Framinius and Opimivs, R. 


Opi. Saw you, Flaminius, how they looked at us? 
That was defiance. I could read the name 
Of Gracchus on those daring brows of theirs. 
n 9 
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Behoves us now a meek look, where, before, 
We'd give a scowl: the people are our masters. 
That Rome should ever see it ! 
Fla. We must bear it. 
Opi. Ay, while our blood boils! We must smile, Fla- 
minius, 
And, at the same time, grind our teeth, if so 
It pleaseth Gracchus. Gods! that a man I could take 
By the throat and smite—yea, set my foot upon 
For perfect loathing,—whom I should think it righteous 
To slay in a temple—ay, by Hercules! 
At the altar of a temple,—that a man 
Like that should order me, and do it too 
By vilest instrument! It is a task 
For patience ! (Crosses to L. 
Fla. Never king was absolute 
In Rome as he; his willis law. Popilius 
Can witness that, self-banished to escape 
A heavier doom. The senate hath he lopp’d 
Of half its power, ‘‘ with his three hundred knights 
Whom he has named assistants to it, with 
Equality of voices.’’ Not a day 
Passes, but some new edict weakens those 
That should be strong, and makes them strong ’twere best 
Were weak. And then his state! He never moves 
But in a crowd of knights, ambassadors, 
‘¢ Soldiers and magistrates, artificers,’’ 
And men of letters, that attend on him. 
There’s not a man in Rome but Caius Gracchus. 
Opi. What would you say of him would rid Rome of him? 
Fla. I'd say he was a worthy son of Rome. 
Opi. Flaminius, Pll effect it ! 
Fila. By what means ? 
Opi. Have you e’er noted Drusus much ? 
Fla. His colleague ? 
Opi. The same. 
Fila. A quiet, simple, honest man, 
Who follows Gracchus with a modest zeal, 
And rather seems, from an unaiming spirit, 
To second his designs, than help them on 
Through principle. 
Opi. You have described him well, 
As he appears; I know him as he is. 
’Tis opportunity that proves a man; 
And, trust me, Livius Drusus is not one, 
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That, having power, lacks will to overtop 

His fellow. 1 will use this Livius Drusus, 

To combat Gracchus, with the very means 

That make him to be fear’d. Have patience, and 

You’ll see my policy. [Looking off, u.] They’re coming to 
The forum—Drusus last. This shows me my . 
Exordium. 


Enter Carus GRaccuus, L., preceded by a Lictor, Li- 
CLN1US, Pompronius, Fiaccus, Fu.vius, Titus, Mar- 
cus, twelve Citizens, and Drusus last. 


Caius. Health to Flaminius ! 

Fla. Health to Caius ! 

Opi. What business is to-day before the commons ? 

Caius. Some colonies we think to send from Rome, 
To the late conquer’d cities. Does Opimius 
Approve the measure ? 

Opi. Gracchus asks the question, 

As though he thought Opimius did not love 
The people’s good. ’Twere happy for the people, 
If they, who flatter them, loved it as well. 

Caius. Whoin does Opimius call the people’s flatterer ? 

Opi. The man would feed the people’s vanity, 
By making them aspire above themselves. 

Caius. Opimius, then, is not their flatterer ; 
He’d make the people look below themselves. 
How would he rate them? As we rate our herds. 
How would he use them? As we use our herds. 
Oh! may the people ever have such flatterers 
As guard them from the kindnegs of such friends ! 

[Exeunt Cains Gracchus and his party, x.—Drusus is 

following him, when Opimius, with affected surprise, 
stops him. 

Opi. Why, Livius Drusus, is it you? I thought 
You were not come abroad to-day. No wonder: 
You’re not the man, methinks, it suits to close 
The train attends upon your colleague there. 

Ah, Drusus! if the Romans knew their friends, 
They would not follow Gracchus thus, and leave 
His betters at their heels ! 

Dru. 1 do not court 
Their favour, good Opimius. It contents me 
To know that I discharge, with honesty, 

The duty of their tribune. 

Opi. Livius Drusus, 

D3 
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There’s not a man in Rome but, if he speaks 
The truth, will say, you do. I’ll swear it for one, 
At any time. ‘‘ Were you not hurried now, 
I'd tell you something, Drusus, that would show you 
What men think of you; but, as ’tis, I’ll keep it 
Till you can hear it. Yet this, before I leave you: 
Drusus, I would I were a friend of your’s, 
To do you a friend’s office.’’ Give me your hand. 
I like you, Drusus, you’re an honest tribune. 
I say, I like you; and did I not say it 
Behind your back, I would not to your face. 
‘‘ Farewell! Perhaps you’re not so called for, neither, 
But you could spare a moment? 
Dru. If it be 
Your pleasure 
Opi. Thank you, Drusus, thank you! This 
Is very kind of you.’? You know Flaminius? 
Dru. 1 know his fair report. 
Opi. You know him well, then ; 
But know him better. Take him by the hand. 
[Flaminius crosses to Druses, and takes his hand. 
He wants to know you more than by report. 
Dru. I would I knew how to deserve this honour. 
Opi. I would you knew what honour you deserve. 
[Flaminius crosses behind to i. 
‘‘There are men, Drusus, wear their worth so modestly, 
They do not seem to know they have it. You, 
I see, are one of these, and grieve to see it ; 
For such the mass account as common men— 
As gold which is not coin’d, the unskill'd eye 
Will take for brass. Drusus, it makes me mad 
To see the sterling’st ore thrown by, and that 
Is basest hoarded only for the stamp 
Which the other only wants! I wish I had 
The coining of you, Drusus! 
Dru. You would find 
You overweigh’d me. 
Opi. Not a grain, by Jupiter ! 
Or never weigh’d I yet an honest man. 
And here’s to try it. Would you, Drusus, dare 
Achieve the thing you could and should ? 
Dru. 1 were not 
A man else. ; 
Opi. Every one that knows you, Drusus, 
Knows that you are aman; but are you such 


A man? 
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Dru. I think I am. 

Opi. I think so, too. 
But, ever, what we most desire to be, 
We fear may not be, though we know not why 
We do so.'’—Drusus, i'll deal frankly with you ; 
T will not hesitate, nor wind about, 
Nor speak by halves, ‘‘ as if I feared to let 
My thoughts go from me.’’ Listen to me, then. 
Rome is in danger—discord reigns in her : 
Her orders are opposed among themselves. 
The people hate the senate, call us proud, 
Cruel, luxurious, avaricious ; masters, 
Oppressors, tyrants—‘‘ men, alas! my Drusus, 
That are not masters even of their own.”’ 
The cause of this is Caius Gracchus. He, 
For his own aims, Jets no occasion pass 
To inflame the commons; ‘‘ wherefore, he revives 
Old grievances, or fancies present, or 
Predicts to come ;’’ and should this cause go on 
Without obstruction, Rome will grieve to see 
The end. The senate, justly fearing this, 
Have much debated on the remedy ; 
And all at length agree there is but one, 
Namely, to find a man that’s fit to mediate 
Between them and the people. Drusus, thou 
Art he! 

Dru. Alas! what weight have I, Opimius, 
To bear against the weight of Caius Gracchus ? 

Opi. What weight hast thou! Thou good and honest 

man! 

Now, by the gods, I love thee, Drusus, for 
Thy true simplicity! What weight hast thou! 
Why, hast thou not the weight of Caius Gracchus ? 
‘* You share one office—the same cares divide, 
The same responsibilities ; why not 
The same respect? Oh, Livius Drusus! Caius 
Were not content did Drusus lead the people, 
And Gracchus humbly follow at their heels! 
But let that pass. Deal frankly with a friend."’ 
What think you, Drusus? Do the senate hate 
The people ? 

Dru. Nay, 1 would believe they did not. 

Opi. I know you would; ‘‘ I think you do; but much 
I wonder that you do, because ’tis not 
The fashion. Drusus, do you think 
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I'll shuffle with you? Do not answer me. 
T am sure you do not.’’ Take my word then, Drusus: 
The senate love the people. ‘‘ Ay, I know 
’Tis easily said, but’’ I will prove it to you. 
Know, then, I have been deputed to solicit 
Your friendship for the senate—not to oppose, 
As once Octavius did the former Gracchus, 
But to outdo your colleague in his plans 
In favour of the people, still proposing 
Some law for their additional advantage ; 
And only stating—as in simple fairness 
You should—that so the senate had express'd 
Their wishes—nothing farther. By this means, 
The people will be served; the senate placed 
Again in confidence ; your rival stripped 
Of dangerous influence ; yourself exalted, 
According to your worth; and, to sum up 
The whole at once, your country saved from ruin. 
Fla. You cannot hesitate in such a cause. 
Dru. I undertake the trust with sacred zeal ; 
And, if I can compose the present evils, 
Shall deem myself most happy. 
Opi. I am sure of it, 
And shall with joy report this to the senate. 
Meanwhile, be often with us. ‘* Let us know 
Your wishes for the people; we’ll promote them. 
What you say should be, shall be, on your saying, 
Or break at once with us. The tribes shall know 
What ’tis to have a tribune of repute, 
Who does not use his office to promote 
Cabal, and strife, and jealousy, and hate, 
Like certain gentlemen.” 
To your work at once! [Putting him across to R. 
But, ‘‘ hark you, Livius Drusus; tell me truly,”’ 
Are you over modest? ‘‘ Come! confess, now. 
I know you are—I know, that,’’ should the senate 
Give you your choice of honours, you'd refuse 
To challenge e’en the smallest. Well, no matter! 
Such men live for their country. Heed not Gracchus, 
If he upbraid you—if! ‘‘ Should the plebeians 
Give but one shout for Drusus, he’ll be sick 
With all the gall of envy !’’ Come to the senate 
To-morrow. Be not strange with us, good Livius! 
“Mark him now! Heed him well, for he is wily, 
And thou art simple in thine honesty."’ 
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You'll come to the senate to-morrow? Eye him, Drusus; 
He’s a rank traitor! Mind, to-morrow, now. 
So, farewell, honest Drusus ! [Exit Drusus, B. 
Fla. Nobly played ! 
Opi. Beyond my hopes. Let us inform our friends ; 
And, as the choice of tribunes is at hand, 
Prevent his re-election. Come, despatch! 
Flaminius, wait at once upon the senate. 
[Exit Flaminius, i. 
I have felt thee, Caius! The nobility 
Of thy commanding nature has oppos’d 
And triumph’d o’er me. Thou shalt feel me now, 
Yet through another! Rest, until I gain 
The consulship, and thou no more art tribune. 
The weight of vengeance lies in the arm that sends it. 
[Shouts heard without. 
Ay, shout away! unmov’d, I hear you now: 
The snare is spread, and let the lion roar! [Exit, x. 


SCENE II.—The Forum. 


Carus GraccHus discovered in the Rostrum—Titvs, 
Marcus, and Citizens—the people shout. 


Caius. No more, my friends! How often must I tell 


ou, 
You should not pay these honours to your tribune? 

Tit. Long may you live, Caius! 

Mar. Prosperously and long ! [Looking off, i. 
Hither comes honest Drusus. Shal) we shout for him ? 

Tit. Why should we? Think yon, he is any great 
friend to the people? Nothe! Is he not a quiet, easy, 
contented man, who lets things take their course? 
‘¢ Can such a man be a friend to the people? No, no; he 
is no friend to the people. He is well enough in his place, 
because he keeps a rogue out of it; and’’ just says ay, and 
no, according to the will of Caius. 

‘‘ Mar. You say right. For my part, I never liked 
your peaceful, honest man. Give me a stirring fellow, 
that will brow-beat the nobles, and call the authorities to 
account ; that’s your only tribune.”’ 


Enter Drusus, R. 


Caius. Drusus, I have waited for you, and I am glad 
you have come. 
Mar. [Apart to Titus.] Observe, he hasn’t hurried 
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himself. [Jo the Citizens.} Make way for Drusus!— 
[Drusus ascends the steps of the rostrum, R.] Make way 
there—let the good man pass! You may know by his 
gait that he loves high feeding, and sleeps one half of the 
day, for having dozed away the other half. 

Tit. Silence! Caius is going to speak. ‘‘ Cheer him, 
masters ! 

Omnes. Huzzat Long live Caius!”’ 

Caius. Romans, here are some plans of new decrees 
We mean to offer for your approbation. 

‘¢ J know not whether you will think them wise ; 
But this I know, the hand that drew them up, 
Belongs to one would die to do you good. 

Tit. Worthy Caius ! 

Omnes. Long may you live, Caius! 

Caius. With grief we see you bare of many goods, 

That make life sweet.’?”, Your wretchedness afflicts 
The heart of Caius. Thousands of brave men, 
Wandering about the streets of Rome, without 
Means, or employment to procure them! Now, 
We here direct two colonies to be sent 

To the late conquer’d cities. 

Tit. Noble Caius! 

Mar. Worthy Caius! 

Omnes. [Shouting.| Caius for ever! 

Dru. My countrymen— 

Mar. Drusus is going to speak. Now for an oration. 

Dru. You need not learn I lack those noble parts, 
Which make the orator you love to hear. 

I have no merit, but my honesty ; 
And ’tis my honesty that says to you, 
I'd die with Caius for the good of Rome! 

Tit. Yes, yes; Drusus is an honest, quiet, good sort of 
man. That everybody must say for him; but as for his 
speech, I’d make as good a one myself. [Crossing to x.] 
‘* Cheer him, masters—cheer him ! 

[The people cheer faintly. 

Dru. 1 do not ask you to applaud me, Romans; 

I love your welfare better than your praise. 

Mar. Come, come, that’s very well, now; cheer for 
that, masters ;—-very well, indeed! Cheer! cheer! 

[ They cheer louder. 

Dre. I thank you, fellow-citizens. Don’t mind me. 

Mar. Cheer him again, masters ! [A general cheer.”’ 

Dru. Romans, I know my colleague's love for you ; 
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And, yet, methinks, he stints it in this measure. 

Two colonies! What are two colonies ? 

‘‘Two handfuls! He should stretch this grant, and ease 
The groaning and debilitated state ! 

Two handfuls of the people, to two cities |’ 

Caius for once adopts half measures. I 

Decree, that to each city there be sent 

Three thousand of the poorest citizens— 

Three thousand to each city. 

Mar. Worthy Drusus! noble Drusus! Huzza! 

Omnes. Huzza! 

Dru. Countrymen, 

Pay me no thanks! Indeed, you owe me none ; 
1 only speak the wishes of the senate. 

‘¢ Mar. The senate! May we cheer for the senate? 

Tit. To be sure, if they do the people good. 

Mar. Huzza for the senate, masters! huzza! 

Omnes. Huzza!”’ 

Caius. Indeed! The senate! For the people’s sake, 
We thank them for this favour. ‘‘ Worthy Romans, 
Now our affairs put on a properous face, 

The senate send your favours. We thank the senate !”’ 
But not this mighty kindness of the senate 

Can set my cares at rest. I have made an estimate 

Of certain waste, uncultivated lands, 

South of the Tiber. These—however subject 

To certain trifling services and rents— 

We here allot to fifteen hundred families 

From the plebeians of the lowest class. 

Tit. Noble Caius! worthy Caius! ‘‘ Cheer, masters!’’ 

Mar. Stop! Drusus is going to speak. Hear what 
Drusus says. 

Dru. Romans, my worthy colleague, whom I honour, 
Seems not to love that you should owe the senate 
Favour or justice. 

Caius. Drusus ! 

Mar. Go on, Drusus! let him go on! Come, come; 
Drusus must have fair play. 

‘‘ Omnes. Drusus! Drusus! 

Dru. If ’tis your pleasure, friends, to hear my colleague 
Sooner than me, you only have to say it. 

Omnes. No! no! no! Goon! goon! 

Dru. I care not who befriends you, worthy citizens ; 
The senate or the tribunes. The more friends 
You have, the less you will have need of me. 
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Mar. Good, honest man, go on! 

Omnes. Go on! go on! 

Dru. I say—and if I know the thing I say, 

Am I not right in saying it?’’ I say, 

The senate wish the people to be happy, 

‘* And do not want to tax them.’’ Noble Caius 
Might have gone farther in this act of his, 

And not displeas’d the senate ; therefore, I, 
Without regard to his decree, enact, 

That certain waste, uncultivated lands, 

Lying north of Rome, be forthwith parcell’d out 
To fifteen hundred of the poorest families, 

Free of all rent and service. 

Mar. A noble decree, noble Drusus! <‘‘ The worthy 
senate! Huzza, for Drusus and the senate !”’ 

Dru. My friends, think not of Drusus; thank the 

senate. 

Mar. Good, honest man! He is too modest to take the 
praise to himself; he gives it all to the senate. ‘‘ Observe 
Caius; he changes colour; he envies Drusus ; he doesn’t 
like the applause we give to Drusus. Applaud the good 
man again. Long live Drusus! Drusus and the senate 
for ever! Huzza! 

Omnes. Huzza!”’ 

Caius. May I be heard, my friends ? 

Tit. Speak, Gracchus, speak ! 

Mar. Drusus for ever! 

Caius. Rome—Rome, my friends, for ever! 

Whoe’er is good—whoe’er is just and great, 

The honour be to Rome, our common mother ! 

I have warned you oft! Look to your liberties,— 
Beware the senate’s arts! beware her tools ! 

Dru. How! Caius— 

Caius. Nay, good Livius Drusus— 

‘* Mar. Not a word against Drusus ! 

Omnes. No! no! no!” 

Mar. The senate has acted well in this. 

‘* Omnes. It has! it has!” 

Caius. I am content; if you approve it, masters, 

Iam content. I cannot help my fears ; 

But let it pass. I'll say, I am content ! 

‘* Masters, I never yet incurred your censure : 
If I am over-watchful for your safety, 
Guarding you ’gainst the chance of injury,— 
If I suspect——But, since it pleases you,’’ 
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I'll not suspect this kindness of the senate ! 
And yet, it may be asked—when you were weak, 
And needed friends, where was the senate’s kindness ? 
Then you might help yourselves ; now you are strong, 
It holds its hundred hands to give you aid ! 
ss | think, ’twas not the kindness of the senate 
Made it expedient, when my first decree 
Declared the magistrate to be infamous, 
Who was depos’d by judgment of the people. 
Or, when my next enacted, that the magistrate, 
Who banished, without law, a citizen, 
Should answer the assembly of the people. 
Or, when, to give you plenitude of power, 
I granted each inhabitant of Latium 
The right of suffrage. 
Tit. Hear him! hear him! 
Mar. Silence! Drusus is going to speak.’’ 
Dru. Romans, I'll not pretend to say how much 
You owe the senate; be it much, or little, 
Or nothing. Only, “ as I think they love you, 
T’ll not speak ill of them.’? They have desired me 
To show you favour; mark me—have desired me! 
Should I be jealous of them? Words, my friends, 
Are air; but actions are substantial things, 
That warrant judgment. But we’ll not debate 
Their truth or falsehood. They appear to favour us, 
And let us take advantage of their seeming. 
My colleague, Caius, as he just now said, 
Has given to the inhabitants of Latium 
The right to vote—the right of citizens. 
Has not this act, then, made them citizens ? 
And yet, my frtiends, the Latin soldier feels 
The scourge—he feels the scourge !—an infamy, 
That never should approach the freeman’s back ! 
We now decree, that it shall be unlawful, 
Henceforth, for any captain of our legions 
To beat with rods a soldier of that nation. 
‘* Mar. A noble decree !—-Worthy Drusus !——A noble 
decree! Huzza!”’ 
Dru. My friends, I now depart; but, ere I leave you, 
I must declare, that whatsoe’er I have done, 
I have done with the approval of the senate. 
[Descends from the rostrum, 
Mar. We'll follow you home, Drusus! [Gracchus hur- 
ries down the steps, x.] We'll follow you home! We'll 
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cheer the senators as we pass them; we'll follow you 
home ! 
Dru. Nay, my good friends ! 
‘< Mar. Come, come ; let us follow him to his house. 
Dru. Well; since you will not be denied—’' [Going. 
Caius. (u.) Stay, Livius Drusus! Let me speak with 
ou. 
Dae (x.) Your pleasure, Caius ? 
Caius. Pleasure! Livius Drusus, 
Look not so sweet upon me. I am no child 
Not to know bitter, for that it is smear’d 
With honey! Let me rather see thee scowl 
A little; and, when thou dost speak, remind me 
Of the rough trumpet, more than the soft lute. 
By Jove! I can applaud the honest caitiff 
Bespeaks his craft ! 
Dru. The caitiff ! 
Caius. Ah! ho! Now 
You’re Livius Drusus! You were only then 
The man men took you for—the easy man, 
That, so the world went right, cared not who got 
The praise ; ‘‘ but rather from preferment shrunk, 
Than courted it.’’, Who ever thought, in such 
A plain and homely piece of stuff, to see 
The mighty senate’s tool ? 
Dru. The senate’s tool ! 
Caius. Now, what a deal of pains for little profit ! 
If you could play the juggler with me, Livius— 
To such perfection practise seeming, as 
To pass it on me for reality— 
Make my own senses witness ’gainst myself, 
That things I know impossible to be, 
I see as palpable as if they were, 
’T were worth the acting ; but, when I am master 
Of all your mystery, and know, as well 
As you do, that the prodigy’s a lie, 
What wanton waste of labour! Livius Drusus, 
I know you are a tool! 
Dru. Well, let me be so. 
I will not quarrel with you, worthy Caius; 
Call me whate’er you please. 
Caius. What barefaced shifting ! 
What real fierceness could grow tame so soon! 
You turn upon me like a tiger, and, 
When open-mouth’d I brave you, straight you play 
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The crouching spaniel! You'll not quarrel with me ! 
I want you not to quarrel, Livius Drusus, 
But only to be honest to the people. 
Dru. Honest! 
Caius. Aye, honest! Why do you repeat 
My words, as if you fear’d to trust your own? 
Do I play echo? Question me, and see 
If I so fear to be myself. I act 
The wall, which speaks not but with others’ tongues. 
I say, you are not honest to thepeople ;— 
I say, you are the senate's tool—their bait— 
Their juggler—their trick-merchant! If I wrong you, 
Burst out at once, and free retort upon me; 
Tell me I lie, and smite me to the earth! 
Pll rise but to embrace you. 
Dru. My good Caius, 
Restrain your ardent temper; it doth hurry you 
Into madness. 
Caius. Give me but an answer, and 
I’ll be content. Are you not leagued with the senate ? 
Dru. [Crossing to r.| Your senses leave you, Caius. 
Caius. Will you answer me? 
Dru. Throw off this humour ! 
Caius. Give me an answer, Drusus ! 
Dru. Madman ! 
Caius. Are you the creature of the senate ? 
Dru. Good Caius! 
Caius. Do you juggle with the people? 
Let me but know you, man, from your own lips ;— 
Tis all I want to know you are a traitor. 
Dru. A traitor! 
Caius. Ay! 
Dru. To whom ? 
Caius. To the poor people,— 
The houseless citizens, that sleep at nights 
Before the portals, and that starve by day 
Under the noses, of the senators ! 
Thou art their magistrate, their friend, their father : 
Dost thou betray them? Hast thou soldthem? Wiltthou 
Juggie them out of the few friends they have left ? 
Dru. If twill content you, Caius, I am one 
Who loves alike the senate and the people: 
I am the friend of both. 
Caius. The friend of neither ! 
The senate’s tool !—a traitor to the people !-— 
, E2 
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A man that seems to side with neither party ; 
Will now bend this way, and then make it up, 
By leaning a little to the other side: 
‘* Talk moderation—patience ; with one foot 
Step out, and with the other back again ;’’— 
With one eye, glance his pity on the crowd, 
And with the other, crouch to the nobility ;— 
** At any public grievance raise his voice, 
And, like a harmless tempest, calm away ; 
Idle, and noted only for his noise !’’ 
Such men are the best instruments of tyranny ! 
The simple slave is easily discerned 
By his external badge; your order wears 
The infamy within ! 
Dru. Ull leave you, Caius, 
And hope your breast will harbour better councils. 
Grudge you the senate’s kindness to the people ? 
*Tis well: whoe’er serves them, shows love to me. 
[Exit, L., followed by the people, shouting. 
Caius. Go! I have tilled a waste, and, with my sweat, 
Brought hope of fruitage forth ; the superficial 
And heartless soil cannot sustain the shoot : 
The first harsh wind that sweeps it leaves it bare! 
Fool that I was to till it! Let them go! 
T lov’d them and I serv’d them! Let them go! 


Enter Verrivs, L. 


Vet. Why, Caius, what’s the matter, that the people 
So follow Drusus °* 
Caius. Matter! Know you why 
The wind was all the morning in the south, 
Sits now at north—that’s the antagonist point ? 
When thou canst tell why turns the fitful wind, 
1’}l tell thee why the people follow Drusus. [Crosses to L. 
Vet. More wonder yet! There stood a group of senators 
Under a portico, and, as they pass’d, 
They cheer’d them—cheer’d the senators! I thought 
They must be mad. 
Caius. No, no! they are not mad. 
There’s not a day in the month, or year, they are 
Of sounder mind. They know as well to-day, 
As they did yesterday, what things they look at ; 
That Rome is Rome; that I am Caius; he 
They follow, Drusus; and the senators 
They cheer, the senators. They are not mad; 
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But thou art mad to think them so, because 
They act the deeds of madmen. 


Enter Liciniv3, L. 


Lic, Caius !—Ha! 
Well met. Bad news! 

Caius. Bad news, and well met, say you? 
Why, soit is: for, ‘‘ were you Pluto’s herald, 
You could not pluck a smile from Caius’ check, 
Would pay the labour of destroying.’? Come, 
Your news ! 

Lic. Opimius will be consul. 

Caius. Well; 
I’m tribune. 

Lic. Pray you, show yourself among 
The people, or their hearts are lost to you ; 
Your enemies have won them half already. 
‘¢ Hands they would look at ere they took a gift from them, 
They now do shake, as they pertain’d to friends 
After long travel greeted; breath they’d turn’d from, 
Though wafting fortune’s kindest errand, now 
They suffer to blow close and full on them, 
As it exhal’d from lips they’d woo for kisses !’” 
A stranger, now beholding Rome, would ask 
You where are her degrees, so is all rank 
Confounded. ‘‘ Quinctius is no more Curtius, 
That touches shoulders with him; Servius no. less 
Than Livius, that plucks Servius by the cloak, 
And calls him his ‘ kind Servius! and would speak 
A word with him !’—and, as he whispers in 
His ear, knits fingers with him ; all the while 
Caring as much for Servius, as he does 
For Servius’ shoe!’’ Let them not, Caius, have 
The game to themselves ; dispute it with them; come 
Among the people ! 

Caius. Never did I play 
The beggar yet, nor will I now ;—’tis not 
My craft, nor will I learn it, Marcus ; no, 
Not e’en to please the people! 


Enter Pomponivs, u. 


Pom. Where is Caius ? 
Caius. Here! here! What makes the man in such 
request 
Is out of favour with the people ? 
u3 
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Pom. Look 
To your office! Half the votes are promis’d ’gainst 
The next Comitia. Spare no pains to win 
The people’s favour back again ; or, mind! 
You are no longer tribune. 
Lic. ‘‘ Follow him not, you will but lose your labour.’’ 
Let us go to the people, and persuade them, 
For their own profit, to retain their tribune ; 
His office he must keep. Opimius, 
I know, is sworn to his undoing ; 
Hath no impediment, once consul, if 
Caius should lose the tribuneship. Come, come! [Ezit, i. 
Pom. Follow him, Caius; seek once more the people. 
Caius. Not a foot 
I'll stir to win them! Though the price of their love 
Were but the breath would ask for’t, it should go 
Unbought for me! What! would they take our tigers, 
They’ve seen a hundred times tear limb from limb 
The malefactor—would they take them, think you, 
For dogs, suppose they fawn’d on them? No wonder 
And if they should! I will not go among them, 
To pay court to them for their own sakes; cry, 
‘Be serv’d, I pray you, masters! pray you, be serv’d ! 
Consent that I should get you food; provide you 
Clothing and lodging ; find you lands to till!’ 
While, all the time, they lean the ear to Drusus, 
And I must pull them by the cloak to win 
Attention! No! No honest man could do it! 
I will not go among them! If they are told 
That poison’s poison, yet will swallow it 
For food, in Jove’s name let them! Nothing but 
The tasting on’t will satisfy them. Vettius, 
Keep silence! No man urge me to it! 
I should not—cannot—will not go among them ! 
[Exit, n., followed by Vettius and Pomponius. 


END OF ACT III. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—A Street tn Rome. 
Enter Vertius and Pomponius, R. 


Pom. It was a false return: he had their votes, 
Though he has lost his office. Lo you, now, 
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What strides they take that used to walk before 
So circumspectly! Scarcely is he brought 
Into a private state again, than they 
Proceed to abrogate his laws. This blow, 
If there it light, where it is meant it should, 
Will not fall short a hair’s breadth of his life. 
Vet. You may be sure of it: for that it was 
Opimius got the consulship. 
Pom. This morning, 
Caius and he met near the capitol ; 
Flaccus had Caius by the arm ;—Opimius, 
On seeing him, makes a dead stand, and then, 
With his eyes fixed on him thus, and folded arms, 
He follows him right round, and cries to him, 
‘What, hoa! you, Caius Gracchus, whither now ? 
What plot’s on foot ?? Then falls on him with such 
A torrent of vile terms, as it would sting 
The tamest looker-on to hear. 
Vet. And how 
Did Caius bear it ? 
Pom. Why, as one that, seeing 
A tiger ready couched to spring upon him, 
In quick avoidance finds security, 
He pass’d in silence on. Opimius had 
His Candiot troops with him. But where is Flaccus ? 
Vet. Gone to bring Caius to the forum. How 
Have you disposed our Latin friends ? 
Pom. About 
The rostrum. 
Vet. Fear not! If it comes to numbers, 
Ours can tell theirs thrice over. 


Enter Licinivs, L. 


Lic. Friends, well met ! 

Something’s on foot that bodes not good to Caius. 
] passed just now a group of senators : 

One of them nam’d him, and had farther spoken, 
But that another plac’d, on seeing me, 

His finger on his lip. You may be sure 

They only want occasion to despatch him. 

Vet. All Rome perceives it. Men inquire for him 
As one whom mischief dogs: ‘ Is Caius well ? 
When saw you him ?—Does he go out to-day 
To the forum >??—half under breath, as fearing for 
The answer. ‘‘ Others, as his friends pass by, 
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Lay heads together, and, with eyes glanc’d towards them, 
Whispers with looks portentous.’’ Some do smile 
That never smil’d before on aught that lov’d him. 
That’s the worstsign! ‘‘ A smile from those that hate us, 
Looks as some scowl of fate about to fall, 
If not already lowering.’’ 

Pom. What's to be done? 

Lic. Meet them with force ! 

Pom. Agreed ! 

Vet. Agreed ! 

Lic. Away, then! 
If you have any friend as yet unpledg’d, 
Change oaths with him. 

Vet. When meet we in the forum ? 

Lic. At the third hour—it is the hour of fate. 
If they repeal his laws, farewell to Rome } 

[Hweunt, Vettius and Pomponius, R., Lictnius, v. 


SCENE II.—An Apartment in Caius Gracchus’ House— 
two chairs, Cc. 


Enter Corne ia and Licinia, L. 

Lici. You'll speak to him? 

Cor. I will. 

Lict. You'll urge him not 
Togo? You would not throw your richest gem 
Away, though you might give’t to one did know 
Its value, and did covet it ? 

Cor. 1 would not. 

Lici. He’s coming. (Going, u.] Mother ! 

Cor. I have said, Licinia. [Eavit Licinia, i. 
Yes: there’s a point where virtue stops; ’tis there 
Where she but loses labour. Ha! but is 
Her labour ever lost? I can’t debate 
That question now ; Nature won’t let me: she’s 
Too strong, and I must play the humble part 
She sets me. Had he not a wife and child— 

He’s here! (Retires up. 


Enter Caius GRACCHUS, R., without seeing his Mother. 
Caius. I'll wrestle with him for at least 

This throw! My laws! What! abrogate my laws! 

Oh, insolence of tyranny! Well, well! 

We are not so weak as let him. Were he twice 

The consul, he shall not lay hands on them ; 

Yea, though our blood 
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Cor. [Advancing calmly, u.| Caius, a word with you. 
There’s Fulvius Flaccus waiting at the door 
With a whole crowd of citizens. Is’t you 
They want ¢ 

Caius. It is. 

Cor. ’Tis best, son, to deal frankly 
With your mother. What’s on foot? No matter !— 

Hear me. 
I do not like that Flaccus: he’s a man 
Hath more ambition than integrity, 
And zeal than wisdom. Is he of your party ? 

Caius. He is. 

Cor. The sooner then you break with him 
The better. Send him word you cannot come. 

Caius. My word’s already pledg’d to go with him, 

To the forum. 

Cor. On what errand, Caius Gracchus ? 
Is it about your laws they would annul ? 
Mind, Caius, you’re no longer tribune ! 

Caius. Fear not; : 
I shall be prudent. [ Going. 

Cor. [Holding him.| Stop, Caius. [Taking his hand.] 

I can almost think you still 

The boy did con his lessons at my knee, 
And J] could rule in all his little moods 
With but a look. Ay, Caius; but a look 
Of your mother’s made you calm as sunshine, in 
Your biggest storm! I would not lose you, Caius! 
** Caius, I would not lose you! Go not to 
The forum !’’ 

Caius. Mother—is it you? 

Cor. Ay, son: 
It is your mother, feels that she is all 
The mother, whatsoe’er she seems. ‘‘ I would 
Be left a son, my Caius.’’ Go not to 
The forum ! 

Caius. Wherefore, mother? What is there 
That I should fear? 

Cor. Your brother’s blood, my son! 

Do I not know you, Caius? ‘‘ Can I not read you, 
Without your tongue to help me?’’ Does not his blood 
Cry for revenge? and is your ear unapt 

To hear it? Caius, that dear brother’s death’s 

The life of all thy acts! ’Twas that did plead 

Ror Vettins—ask’d the tribuneship—reviv'd 
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Tiberius’s laws—defied the senate—made thee 
Like a god to Rome, dealing out fate—and, now 
Thou art no longer arm’d with thy great office, 
Would lead thee forth to sacrifice! ‘‘ My son, 
Go not to the forum! 'Tis a worthless cause! 
Why should you go, my Caius? To defend 
Your laws from abrogation? Think of them 

For whom you made those laws: the fickle people 
Did lend a hand to pull you from your seat, 

And raise up them they shake at!’’ Thou art single,— 
Thou hast no seconds. ’Tis a hopeless struggle ! 
So sunk are all, the heart of public virtue 

Has not the blood to make it beat again. 

Caius. And should I therefore sink with the base times ? 
What, mother, what? Are the gods also base? 
Is virtue base? Is honour sunk? Is manhood 
A thing contemptible, and not to be 
Maintain’d? Remember you Messina, mother ? 
Once from its promontory we beheld 
A galley in a storm ; and, as the bark 
Approach’d the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew with horror all 
Aghast, save one. Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, erect amidst the horrid war 
Of winds and waters raging. With one hand 
He ruled the hopeless helm; the other strain’d 
The fragment of a shiver’d sail; his brow 
The while bent proudly on the scowling surge, 

At which he scowl’d again. The vessel struck : 
One man alone bestrode the wave, and rode 

The foaming courser safe. ’Twas he, the same! 
You clasp’d your Caius in your arms, and cried, 

‘ Look, look, my son! the brave man ne’er despairs, 
And lives where cowards die!’ I would but make 
Due profit of your lesson. 

Cor. Caius—Caius !— 

Caius. Mother—I—— 

Cor. My son! 

Caius. Well, I'll not go. [Sitding down.] I will be rul’d 

by you, 
If you please ; let men say what they list of me. 
I care not if they whisper as I pass, 
And point, and smile, and say to one another, 
‘ Lo, the bold tribune, Gracchus! Lo, the man 
Did lord it o’er the senate!’ What is’t to me? 
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I know I am your son, and would approve it 
If I might; but, since you will not have it so, 
I'll stay from the forum, mother; I'll not go 
To the forum. 
Cor. Know the people you did promise 
To go? 
Caius. Are they not here, with Fulvius Flaccus, 
Expecting me? But let them go with him; 
He’ll speak for them; he’ll be their friend; he'll dare 
Oppose the senate ; he’ll preserve my laws, 
If he can. If there’s no other man to speak 
For liberty, he’ll do it! Pray you, mother, 
Send Lucius to them ; tell them I’ll not go 
Abroad to-day. 
Cor. You must ‘‘ goto the forum !’’ You must ; 
‘* Caius. Not if you will it not. 
Cor. I neither will it, 
Nor will it not.’’ 
Caius. Unless you bid me go, 
They go without me. 
Cor. Why, I think, as it is, 
You cannot help but go. I know not what’s 
The matter ; ’tis, perhaps, the fears of thy wife 
Infect me ; but I’ve dark forebodings, Caius. 
What will be left me, should I lose thee, son? 
Caius. My monument ! 
Cor. Go to the forum—go ! 
You are Cornelia’s son ! 
Caius. My only use 
Of life's to prove it! 
Cor. Go—go—go! my Caius! 
[Crosses to R., but turns and embraces her son.— 
Exeunt, Cornelia, n., Caiue Gracchus, u. 


SCENE III.—A Square, with the Statue of Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus. 


Enter Catus Graccuus, Titus, Marcus, and Citizens, 
R. U. E. 


Caius. What son of Rome may not his country call 
To do her service ? Romans, you desire 
1 should defend your laws from abrogation, 
And I obey you. 

Tit. Worthy. Caius ! 

Caius. Some coldness there has been between us; but 
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We know the canse, and so are friends again. 

“‘ Our enemies may once prevail by cunning, 
But not a second time.’’ Now show yourselves 
The men you should be. If your liberties 

And rights are dear to you, be faithful to them. 
Fear not the senate ; call upon the tribes ; 

Be freemen—none will dare to make you slaves ! 


Enter FLAccuS, R. 


Fla. Caius, the consul is about to pass, 
Proceeding to the sacrifice which he 
Has order’d, to give impious sanctity 
To his designs against you. 
Caius. Pray you, now, 
My friends, observe good order. Let them pass. 
[ The Citizens cross to L. corner. 


Music.—A procession of Priests, &c., followed by Ort- 
mius, as Consul, attended by Drusus and Senators. 


Opi. [Seeing Gracchus.] What! do you wait to inter- 
rupt us here,— 
You, Caius Gracchus, Fulvius, and the rest, 
With your lewd rabble ? 
Caius. You may see, Opimius, 
The way is clear for you. 
Oni. Oh! is it so? 
’Tis well, indeed, you give us leave to pass ! 
You’re very humble now, good Caius Gracchus ! 
Drusus, is this the man that thought to ride 
The necks of the senators? This the lawgiver, 
That parcell’d out the lands of the patricians ? 
Why, yes! 'Tis Caius Gracchus! 
Caius. True, Opimius, 
True; itis Caius Gracchus. 
Opi. How! so humble? 
‘‘ What! this the gentleman that rail’d at us 
The other day, with such a fearless tongue ? 
Call’d us luxurious, proud oppressors—tyrants,— 
The common robbers of the state? This he?”’ 
What knave may not grow honest! Speak your soul, man! 
Tell us you hate us; spurn us, mock us, and 
Revile us, as you were wont to do! I hate 
The double villain. We are not the consul ! 
These are not lictors! Gracchus does not fear 
To let us know his thoughts. 
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Caius. (Crossing to xn.) I will not stay 
To give you plea of quarrel. Know, Opimius, 
The man that loves his country may respect 
The shadow of her greatness. [Hxit, R. 
Opi. Ha!—Take heed ; 
Look to your safety! On to the sacrifice. 
[Music.—Exit Opimius and his party, u. vu. &. 
Fla. Is this to be endur’d? Could Caius brook it? 
I have no blood of his within my veins, 
And yet they boil! 
Mar. Had he but spoke the word, 
He should have been aveng’d. ‘‘ He rail’d at us. Come, 
Let us follow him! 
Tit. Hold, for the common cause! 
Mar. The common cause were serv’d by any hurt that 
We could do Opimius. He’s a tyrant! 
Fila. The worst of tyrants! 
Mar. Come, let’s follow him, and rid our country of a 
tyrant ! 
Tit. Stay! How are we prepar’d for such a thing? 
Remember, too, it is the time of sacrifice. 
Fla. Caius was tame to bear it.”” See! he returns, 
And chafting like a flood from its embankment 
New burst. 


Re-enter Caius GRaAccHUS, R., and crossing to L.— 
the Citizens cross to R. 


Catus. Endure a life on sufference 
Like this! Why, you must think me water, friends, 
Or something farther still remov’d from blood— 
‘* Tf there’s such poverty in nature—that 
I seem to have no proper heat in me,’’ 
To keep cool veins under the force of that 
Whose only sight, I see, sets your’s a-boiling. 

Mar. Let’s follow him, and rid our country of 
A tyrant ! 

Caius. [Rushing before them.] No! 

Tit. Here comes his lictor with 


The entrails. 
Enter a Lictor, with the entrails, L. vu. ¥. 
Lictor. Way, there, evil citizens! [Evit, R. v. E. 


Tit. Down with him! ’Tis an evil word for him. 
Citizens. Down with him! . 
[Heeunt Titus and Citizens after the Lictor, R. U. BR. 
F 
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Caius. Hold! hold! Come back, my friends—my 
countrymen ! 
You know not-— (A loud groan without, R. vu. E. 


Re-enter Titus, with a bloody dagger, R. vu. E. 


Tit. You are revenged! He’s dead! 

Caius. Blood shed! Blood is not washed away except 
With blood! [The Citizens return slowly and sullenly. 
Why do you this? Why do you ever that 
You should not do? Who bade you take my quarrel 
Into your own hands? Who? I did not ask you 
For help or counsel. Gods! if I do choose 
To stake my life, may I not fix the game 
I throw’t away on? Had I not here the tyrant 
Himself, within arm’s reach, ‘‘ that but a stride, 

Like this, had made my weapon and his heart 

Acquainted? Had J not? If I did think 

A guest of spleen, a fit of temper, a 

Sour stomach, was a thing to pitch against 

The cause’’—had I] not man enough in me, 

Though thrice the number of his satellites 

Environ’d him, to smite him to my foot ? 

And you must smite his slave! Now, look you, for 

That slave, the stones we tread on shall weep blood, 

And our veins lend the tears ! 

Fla. Remember, ’twas 
For you they did it. 

Caius. Me? Qh! I retain 
The memory of all they have done for me! 

‘‘ Fla. Observe their looks: they are depress’d and 

spiritless 

From your rebuke. It is not well to bring 

Their zeal to such an ebb. 

Caius. It is, indeed, 

The tide for ebbing.’? [Thunder.] Listen! Do you hear? 
Tit. The heavens lower 
Caius. On us! There is something awful in their speech, 

More than thesound. [Thunder again.] That’s anger! 





Enter Vertivs, hastily, L.v. E. 


Vet. Disperse! disperse! (Fulvius and half the Citizens 
cross behind to R.| The consul heavily 
Has ta’en his lictor’s death. The senate 
Is convoked. 
{Louder thunder—the Citizens withdraw, slowly, e. and i. 
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Caius. Now it speaks out! ‘Tis not for naught 
They keep that stirring in the heavens. Some foot, 
On haste with wrath, have from Jove’s presence now 
Gone forth, the bearer of an errand, whose 
Dread import hath set all Olympus shaking !’’ 

Fla. You are infusing fear into the crowd : 

This is no way to remedy the evil. 
Think what can best be done. 
Caius. Nothing is best, 
Where nothing can be done. 
Fla. Here comes your brother. 


Enter Lictnivs, hastily, L. v. ¥. 


Lic. A decree has pass’d the senate, that the consul 
Look to the public safety. Caius, you, 
And Fulvius Flaccus, are the men they aim at; 
You must protect yourselves ! {Thunders still louder. 
Fla. Observe, the citizens fall off from us. 
[Titus and Vettius cross behind to x. 
Caius. Why, let them go! As long as our veins are full, 
Why should their’s flow? Let them fall off to one— 
To none! ‘‘ Their carrion would but poison Rome, 
And breed a mortal, general pestilence }”’ 
Let them, I say! It shall be writ in blood, 
The man who labours for the people’s good, 
The people shall give up to sacrifice ! 
So shall their groans unpitied rend their breasts,— 
Unheeded, save of them whose ears confess 
No sweeter music! Here, even at the foot 
Of my great father’s statue, I will brave 
The tyrant’s wrath alone! 
[ Kneels at his father statue, hiding hts face with his 
hands. 
Fla. What! hold your neck 
To the axe? 


Enter Pomponivs, hastily, L. v. &. 


Pom. Caius, the consul's lictors, I’m advis'd, 
Are on the watch for you. 

Fila. Meet force with force ! 

[The Citizens return in larger numbers, x. and wu. 

The people throng to you again. 'T'was but 
The storm dispersed them. 

Lic. Gracchus—Caius Gracchus } 
If you’re a man, act like one. Keep not terms 
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With men do make the laws a plea for acts 
The laws forbid. The senate is the traitor. 
Think, in its bloody edict you are led 
Already to the slaughter. Caius, ’tis 
Your country calls on you! 
Pom. With tears! 
Fla. With wrongs! 
Lic. Tiberius calls on you! 
Caius. Give me your hands. 
’Tis done, my friends—’tis past! I will! [Low thunder. ] 
You hear? 
Great Jove! our fates command us! 
Fla. Muster, friends, 
Betimes to-morrow on Mount Aventine. 
‘* We've scanty time for preparation.’’ Night 
Draws on apace. Some of you keep a watch 
Near Cuius’ house, lest, in the dead of night, 
They steal upon him. Caius, fare thee well! 
We meet to-morrow. 
Caius. I will mect thee, Flaccus ; 
But let not the first blow be ours. 
‘‘ Fla. It cannot ; 
They strike already that do draw on us.”’ 
Caius. Against myself, I pledge myself. Oh, Rome! 
The sons do love thee most, must make thee bleed ! 
[Exeunt, pn. and i. 


‘* SCENE IV.—<An Apartment in the House of Caius 
Gracchus—a couch, c. ¥. 


Enter CornneE ia and Licinia, with a scroll, r., followed 
by Lucius, carrying lights. 


Cor. Will not you go to bed? 
Lict. Not till he comes. 
Cor. He must sup out. 
Lict. Well, I'll sit up for him. 
Cor. What, with those eyes, that look so ill prepar’d 
To play the watcher ? 
Lict. I will read, Cornelia, 
And keep myself awake. I can’t lie down; 
Go you to bed, my mother. 
Cor. I'll not give you 
Excuse for so uncall’d-for labour, by 
Partaking it. Good night! 
Lici. Good night! [Brit Cornelia, u., followed by Lucius. 
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I wish 

He would come home! Why should he sup abroad 

To night? Most like, it is my brother's fault : 

He never lets him rest with taking him 

To Carbo’s house—or Flaccus’s—or to some 

Such place. I would he had a wife himeelf, 

To keep him more at home. Cornelia’s right ; 

I’m half asleep already. A heavy lid 

Is strange companion to an anxious heart ! 

Come, thou, that canst discourse without a tongue,— 

Cunning beguiler of the lonely! talk to me, 

And, for my dear lord, help me to keep watch ! 

[She sits on the couch, and reads—grows gradually 

drowsier—the scroll falls from her hand, and she 
sleeps. 


Enter Catus GRACCHUS, R., without seeing her. 


Caius. What meant the boy by starting when he let 
Mein? What's in my face to make him hold 
His breath, and change his colour at? I thought 
At first the house was not my own; and never 
Look’d it so like my own! A hundred objects, 
Day after day I’ve pass’d, with just as much 
Of consciousness as they had not been here, 
I now distinguish with a feeling of 
Such recognition, as invest them with 
The worth of precious things. The common couch 
Stands in our supper-room, a dozen times 
A day i’ve thrown myself upon, without 
Thought it supported me. When now I pass’d it, 
I could not help but stop, as it had been 
Some special minister of happiness 
Did challenge salutation. What! Licinia ? 
Asleep, too! She is sitting up for me! 
Come, now, Conspiracy, thou bold redresser 
Of grievances! dost doubly stake thy life 
Thou wilt achieve beneath the peaceful brows 
Of the household eaves, that never thought to see it, 
What were done better in the stony eyes 
Of frowing battlements—and lead along 
The streets, where children, wives, and matrons tread, 
Mar’s revels, fitter to be acted on 
Some far removed, unfrequented waste,-—— 
Come, now! and, while the silken bande of sleep 
Hold thy unconscious, unoffending victim, — 
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Look on, and scan thy plea of conjuration, 
And see if it be proof! Thou canst not do it! 
Already is the ague creeping o’er 
Thy flesh, at longer trial of the test 
Would shake the weapon from thy hand, though clench’d 
With thousand oaths! That I should see her thus! 
{ must not look on her again, nor speak to her! 
I’ll call her maid to watch by her, and then 
1 will to bed and sleep—or feign to sleep. [ Going. 
Lici. [In her sleep.| Keep him in, mother! Let him 
not go forth! 
They’ll kill my Caius ! 
Caius. [Returning.] She is dreaming of me. 
Some horrible conceit her fancy frames 
To cheat her with. Had I not better wake her? 
For what? To do in earnest, what I would not 
Her fancy did, would do it but in jest. 
Oh, proper kindness! Whatsoe’er it was, 
"Tis gone! Howcalm! He ne’er hath look’d on sleep, 
That hath not caught it lighted on the lids 
Of virtue! I must gaze on her no longer ! [ Going. 
Lici. (At first in her sleep, then awaking and rushing 
Sorward.| Oh, spare him! save him! give him to 
his wife ! 
Strike here—strike here! [Caius catches her in his arms.] 
My Caius !—’Twas a dream ! 
But press me to thy heart ; speak to me, Caius! 
I know ’tis you; but press me—speak to me! 
It was a horrid dream ! 
Caius. Ne’er mind it, love. 
Lici. No more I do—dreams are but dreams. ’Tis you! 
This is our house, and ’tis our sitting room 
We are talking in; and it is night—still night, 
That never walk’d her silent round, methinks, 
With softer step. List, love! when we are still, 
Nought’s stirring. Why, how pale you look, my Caius! 
Caius. Do I? 
ict. Indeed you do; and when you smile, 
Methinks you do grow paler. Don’t smile, Caius: 
Your smile fits not what it doth cover, and 
Is meant to hide, not show. Gods! husband, what’s 
The matter ? 
Caius. Sweet, you frighten’d me just now. 
Lici. Frighten’d you! 
Caius. Aye: a woman's shriek starts terrors, 
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Where trumpets might redouble their alarms, 
And not one fear awake. 

Lici. And did I shrick : 
I knew not what I did. vas such a dream! 
I’ll tell it you, love. 

Caius. No, never mind, Licinia. 

Licit. Not tell it you? Are you afraid to hear it? 

Caius. Afraid of a shadow! No, Licinia. 
*Twould pain you to go over it. 

Lict. Not it! 
Pain me? Is not your arm around me, Caius? 
Do I not hear you talking to me? see you? 
Feel you ?—Not want a proof that you are safe 
And well ?—I dream’d that you lay bleeding, love, 
At the consul’s feet, stood over you and smii'’d, 
And struck! and struck! Why, what’s the matter, Caius, 
That you hold your hand to your forehead ? 

Caius. Foo) that I was, 
To walk bareheaded yesternight in the garden ! 
That shooting pain’s the profit on’t. Go on— 
Go on, Licinia. Did the consul use 
His weapon like a soldier ? 

Lici. Like a demon! 

Caius. No doubt! no doubt! 

Licit. What, Caius? 

Caius. It would be 
An idle dream had not the thrift to turn 
A man into a demon! Py’ythee, love, 
What figure took he next ? 

Licit. You make a jest 
Of me. I'll tell no more of it. I’m glad 
You are so merry. 

Caius. Merry! | 

Dict. Are you not? 

Caius. Not if it does not please you, love. 

Lict. Indeed 
But it does! Be ever merry! You'll be merry 
To-morrow, I will answer for’t, and so 
Will J, and so will all the house. Now, why, 
Tell me, should we be merry, love, to-morrow, 
Of all the days in the year? 

Caius. Indeed, Licinia, 
I cannot tell. 

Lict. You cannot tell—you, Caius 1 
Now, tell not that to any one! It is 
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The birthday of our boy! There was a time 
I fear’d you would not live to see it; but 
That time is past. Thank Jupiter for what 
He sends to-morrow! What are you thinking of? 
Caius. Our boy. 
Lict. Is that the way to think of our boy ? 
Think of him with a smile: he is a boy 
To make a father proud, although it is 
His mother says it. 
Caius. So he is! We'll go 
To rest, love. 
Lict. Nay, I am not weary, Caius ; 
Sit up a while, and talk. 
Caius. 1 would not talk 
To-night. 
Lice. No more would I. We'll go to rest. 
Come, Caius. Now, I have not told you half 
The reason we shall be so happy, love, 
To-morrow. Can’t you guess ? 
Caius. What is’t, Licinia ? 
Lici. Is it not our wedding-day ? 
Caius. It is! it is! 
Lici. Have we not reason to be happy? I have: 
Have not you? Sha’n’t we be happy? Say we shall! 
Caius. We shall—to be sure 
Lici. Say it out! 
Caius. To be sure we shall ! 
Why should we not? Why should we——Come to 
rest,—— 
Come to rest. It grows to torture! 
Lici. What, my Caius ? 
Caius. The pain I told you of. 
Lict. You are not well; 
You do not look as you were well, nor speak. 
All’s wrong if you’re not well. 
Caius. A little sleep 
Will set all right. 
Lici. It will—it will! 
Caius. Come, love! 
Lici. I would not for the world you should be ill 
To-morrow—or anyday—but most of all 
To-morrow. 
Caius. Come to rest, love ! 
Lici. Are you sure 
*Tis nothing needs be fear’d ? 
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Caius. Don't question me : 
The slightest noise distracts me. 
Lici. Does it, Caius? 
You're ill, indeed, then—you are very ill! 
What shall be done for you ? 
Caius. You drive me mad ! 
Don’t mind me, love—don’t mind me! Come to rest. 
[Kveunt, u.”’ 
END OF ACT Iv. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The Street before Caius’ House—lampe at a 
distance. 


Citizens discovered lying asleep in various postures, armed— 
others watching. 


Enter Titus, v. 


Tit. Almost the morning dawns. What! rouse ye, friends! 
Up, drowsy comrades, up! ’Tis time—’tis time! [ They rise. 
Enter Carus Graccuus from the house, rR. 

Caius. Ha! is it time, my friends? 
Tit. It is, good Caius. 
Caius. What noise of steps is that ? 
Tit. A band of citizens, 
Crossing the end of the street. 
Caius. Go on before, my friends; I’ll follow you. 
[Exeunt Titus and Citizens, i. 
I will but take a last look of the house. 
To think of what I leave within that house ! 
I left her sleeping. Gods! upon the brink 
Of what a precipice !|—and she must down,— 
I cannot save her. My last kiss, when I 
Did print upon her cheek, she breath’d my name, 
And, all unconscious as she was, with such 
A plaintive cadence—‘‘ even Pity’s self, 
Compos’d of tears and murmurs as she is, 
In her most melting mood, did never frame 
More tender. But that I did tear myself 
At once away—for all that manhood, back’d 
By honour, that did never yet relent, 
Had urg’d upon me—I must have forgone 
My purpose.”” Thought must look another way! 
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Tiberius—I am coming! Art thou here, 
My brother, waiting forme? Yes! I feel 
Thou art! I am ready! Mighty shade, lead on! [Going, v. 


Enter Licinta, hastily, pr. 


Lici. [Rushing towards him.| Caius!—QOh, have I 
found you? 
Caius. My Licinia, 
Why do you quit your bed ? 
Lici. To seek you, Caius. 
“To bring you back with me! Come into the house.’’ 
Caius. What fear you, love? 
Lici. I know not what I fear. 
But well I know that I have cause to fear ! 
Your putting off your journey yesterday— 
Your going to the forum, as you did— 
Your making it so late ere you came back— 
Your looks and answers when you did come back— 
Your rising now, at this unwonted hour,— 
A thousand thousand things that I could name, 
Had I the time to think of them, forewarn me 
You go not forth for good! 
Caius. Licinia! wife ! 
Collect yourself to listen to me, now. 
I must go forth, and may not be prevented. 
Why, what’s the matter with you? Can’t a man 
Get up a little hour or two before 
His wonted time, and take a walk, but he 
Must run into a lion’s mouth? For shame! 
If this were told of Caius’ wife! Go in; 
‘¢ Get thee to bed again; and take this kiss 
Along with thee.’’ 
Lici. I cannot quit you, Caius,— 
I cannot let you go! Spite of myself, 
I cling to you, as though my arms were bound 
About you by a spell! Do you know I’m ill? 
I’m very ill! In sooth, I am so ill, 
It is not kind of you to leave me, Caius. 
Caius, you would not leave me when I’m ill? 
You surely never would! Let me lean on you, 
And take me into the house. I thank you, Caius. 
Caius. [Condacting her to the door, x., and stopping.) 
There ! 
Lici. Would you quit me at the threshold? Won’t you 
Come in, too? Caius, do come in! Sure, Caius, 
You can go forth by and by. 
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Caius. I must go forth 

At once, love. a 

Lici. Must? In truth you must not—will not! 

Caius. [Going.] Farewell ! 

Lici. Stop, Caius—stop! [Following him, catching hold 
of his robe, and discovering a sword under his arm.] 
Is it to use 

That sword you go abroad? Is it, my husband ? 

It is—alas! itis! You would go forth 

To sell your life for an ungrateful people ; 

To quit your wife and child for men, look’d on 

And saw your brother murder’d, and will now 

Betray even you to death! ‘‘ Caius, you trust 

The faith of men that have no faith, except 

When trial is not near.’?” Go not, my Caius! 

My lord! my husband! father of my child! 

Go not, but hear you poor distracted wife ! 

Caius. Liciria, now is it perverse ip you 

To fancy danger. I have business forth. 

Is it a time to walk the streets unarm’d, 

When drunken revellers from breaking up 

Of banquets are abroad? No more of this! 

In—in! my love. Be sure I'll make all haste. 

Thy thin robe suits not, sweet, the morning air. 

In, my Licinia, in! there’s nought to fear! 

[Trumpet without, i. 
Lici. What’s that? [Trumpet again.] Again! Speaks 
not that summoner 

To thee ? 

Catuzs. Dear wife— 
Lict. Come into the house—come in! 

‘‘ If I’m thy wife, whose interest in thee 

Shall push by mine? Whose claim to hold thy pledge 

Calls on thee with a right can shut out mine ? 

Thou shalt not go! “© (Trumpet.” 
Caius. Licinia 
Lict. Nay, thou shalt not! 

Caius. Let go my robe! 
Lict. 1 will not let it go! 

You hurt me, Caius !—‘* Know you, you do hurt me? 

For J uno’s sake, dear husband! Caius—oh ! 

You gripe my wrist till J am sick with the pain! 

ff any one had said it !’’—Promise one thing, 

And I will let thee go. 

Caius. What is it ? 
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Lici. Kill me! 

Caius. (Catching her to his breast.| Licinia! 

Lici. (Nearly fainting in his arms.|] Ah! 

Caius. Gods! I have kill’d thee! 

Lici. No! 
Or, if you have, ‘tis with a sudden draught 
Of too sweet life! ‘‘ Bless thee, my Caius—bless thee ! 
You will not go—you’ll stay with me—you’ li come with mem 
You'll live for me! Come in! comeint come in!’’ 


Enter Licinivs, v. 


Lic. What keeps you, Caius? 

Caius. [Apart to him.] Take her from about 
My neck. . 

Lici. T hear you, Caius! There! Myself 
Will do that kindness for thee. ‘‘ Thou art free 
To go. Stay, husband! Give me from about 
Thy neck that collar which thou wear’st, to keep it 
As thy last gift. 

Caius. Here, my Licinia. 

Lici. What! 

Nothing about me I can give thee in 

Exchauge for’t? Oh! I have a token yet, 
That hath the virtue of an amulet 

To him believes in’t. One thing, I do know,— 
Steel, at its sight, hath all as harmless turn’d 
As point of down, that cannot stand against 
The tenderest breath. Swear’’ only, stay till 

I fetch one gift, one last, one parting gift. 

Caius. Bring it, love! [Hait Licinia, hurriedly, pr. 

Lic. Now, Caius, 

Now is your time! Wait not till she returns. 

Caius. I’ve promis’d her. 

Lic. And if you promis’d her 
To pluck an eye out, would you think it kinder 
To do’t, than leave’t undone? Away, at once! 
The cause—the cause! 


Re-enter LiciniA, hastily, with her Child, pr. 
Lict. The boy, my Caius ! 


Caius. Ha! 
Lici. Nay, if thou look’st that way upon thy child, 
I'm satisfied there is no hope for me! [Kneele. 


““ Caius. Why, was this kind? 
Lici. I do not know that word: 
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It stands for nothing—worse! ’Tis found the thing 
It says it is not. Husbands are call’d kind, 
That break the foolish hearts are knit to them ; 
And fathers kind, who their own children do 
Make orpkans of; and brothers kind, who play 
The parts of bloodless strangers; and friends, too, 
Whose actions find them foes. More kind are foes 
That are not kind, but do not say they are! 
Caius. Take the child, wife. 
Lict. 1 will.’’ 
Caius. Why dost thou kneel ? 
Lici. To beg a blessing for him of the gods, 
Since thou dost turn him from thee, asking it 
Of thee. 
Caius. The gods be more to him, Licinia, 
Than thou wouldst have me be! ‘‘Licinia! Ha! 
That look.’’ 
Lic. Come! come: 
Caius. She rivets me! [Trumpets without, L. 
Lic. Do you hear ? 
Caius. Tear me away! More blessings light upon you 
Than J feel pangs, who curse the things I'd bless ! 
[Exeunt Catus Gracchus and Licinius L.—alarums 
continue without. 


Enter Cornneria from the house, R., followed by LUCILLA 
and Lucius. 

Cor. What's this? Licinia! 

‘* Lict. Take the child from me, 
Until I lay me down and die. 

Cor And die! 
Rise, rise, my daughter ! 

Hici. Rather thou fall down 
Along with me, and pray the gods they send 
A thunderbolt to strike us both together ! 
For both already they have smitten so, 
To spare’s the countertide of mercy ! 

Cor. Rise : 
We may not tempt the gods!’ Come into the house, 
And show thy tears to it—’ twill not tell of thee. 
This is the common street, ‘‘ and thou but lend’st 
The essence of thy grief to vilest tongues 
Will make a jest and marvel on’t. Come in. 

Lact. You counsel me, and do not know the cause 
Whereon you counsel me. 
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Cor. My son is dead ? 

Licit. No, no! Yet—— 

Cor. Yet! Why wouldst thou say he lives, 
And but that little word ’twixt him and death ? 
He is the same as dead ;—then think him dead, 
As I do. 

Lici. And art thou a mother ? 

Cor. Yes; 

The mother of the virtue of my child ! 

The fashion of his body nature fix’d ;— 

I had no choice in’t—was not ask’d how high 
The stature out should grow—gave not my voice 
As to the shape of limb or lineament, 

Nor pick’d the shade and texture of the skin ; — 
But, of his worth, the modelling was mine : 

Say, that is dead, and you may say I’m dead ! 

Lici. I cannot answer this. I can but marvel, 
The weight bows me to earth should seem so light 
To you.”’ [Alarums without. 


Enter Livia, hurriedly, u. 

Livia. Cornelia! 

Cor. Well, Livia ? 

Livia. Those fearful noises! Listen—you will hear 
The rush of feet on every side. I’ve pass'’d 
Such groups of angry-looking men—‘‘ some pale— 
Some flush’d—some mute, and others muttering 
To one another’’—hurrying all one way, 
As all on one momentous object bent. 
I came to thee, that we might seek some sanctuary ; 
For houses are not safe in times like these. 

Cor. The Temple of Diana is at hand ; 
We will go thither. See, my Livia, 
How lost Licinia is! Take hold of her, 
And lead the way. Nobly, ye gods! oh, nobly! 

[Hreunt into the house, x. 


SCENE II.—Mount Aventine. 


Enter groups of armed Citizens, Carus GrRacenvs, 
Fuxivivus Fiaccus, and Vrerrivus, L. 8. . 


‘“ Caius. You see-——you see! Their very trumpets shake 
Your ranks. How will they stand the blows of those 
Whose only breath can stagger? What! no means?” 

Fla. Twice have we offered terms of peace, which they 
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Have twice refus’d, and into prison cast 

Our herald, my own son; and, not content 

With this, they have proclaim’d for a reward 

To him who brings your head, its weight in gold. 
Caius. Then shall they have it at a dearer price— 

The safety of my friends ! 


Enter PomMponrus, R. 


Pom. Why stand you here ? 
Advance! A rumour spreads among our ranks, 
That pardon is proclaim’d to those who quit us ; 
And many friends fall off. 
Caius. It shall be so! 
Call back the runaways, and let them save 
The honour of their manhood! [Crossing to 1.) ‘* Hus- 
bands! drive out 
Your sad foreboding thoughts; your wives shall hear 
Your feet to-night upon the threshold. Sone! 
Check not your pious tears, but let them flow 
For joy; your mothers have not lost their props !’’ 
Cowards! relax not your strain’d sinews yet, 
But live redoubted! Brave hearts! rein your courage, 
To give it course upon a fairer field : 
Caius alone shall bleed ! 
Vet. What mean you, Caius ? 
Caius. To yield myself into the consul’s hands, 
And save these veins their stores ! [ Crosses to c. 
Vet. No, by the gods, 
You shal! not do it} 
Caius. Not! Why should I live 
At such a price as half these lives, which I 
Can, singly dying, save? I cannot live 
To give my country freedom: let me die 
To save her blood ! 


Enter Licin1vus, R. 


Lic. Where are your swords, my friends ? 
Do they become their scabbards or your hands, 
When tyranny’s so near? Unsheath, J say! 
And show their honest faces to our foes, 
And make the knaves to blush. 
Caius. Draw off our friends ; 
Ill meet them singly ! 
Lie. Never! 
We'll live or dig together! Or, take your course,— 
G2 
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Yield yourself to the tyrant, if you will! 
My sword is out, and shall not quit my grasp, 
So long as it can strike a link away 
From the vile chains that gall us! Leave us, Caius,— 
Desert us—fly us—carry with thee half 
Our strength! With the remaining half we'll struggle, 
Nor vilely live the thralls of tyranny ! 
Caius. Oh, Rome! my country!—*Oh, my mother, 
Rome ! 
Is it to shed thy blood I draw my sword? 
To fill thy matrons’ and thy daughters’ eyes 
With tears, and drain the spirits of thy sons ? 
Should I not rather turn it 'gainst myself, 
And, by the timely sacrifice of one, 
Preserve the many? They will not let me do it; 
_They take from me the rule of mine own acts, 
And make me Freedom’s slave! What! is it so 
Come, then, the only virtue that is left me,— 
The fatal virtue of necessity. 
Upon them ! 
Give them stouts hearts, ye gods! to enable them 
To stand the flashing of their tyrants’ swords ! 
Deaf to the din of battle let them be! 
Senseless to wounds, and without eyes for blood ; 
That, for this once, they may belie themselves ; 
Make Tyranny to cower, and, from her yoke, 
Lift prostrate Liberty, to fall no more! [Exeunt, r. 


SCENE III.—The Interior of the Temple of Diana— 
the Statue of the Goddess, c.—a large portal, R. U. E. 


Lictnia, kneeling r. of the statue—Corne.ia, Livia, 
Lucia, (with Gracchus’ Child) Lucius, and nu- 
merous Females, who had fied for safety to the Tem- 
ple, discovered.. 


Cor. [To Lucius.] Go, boy; look out and tell me what 
thou see’st. 
If all is quiet, run to the end of the street, 
‘¢ But venture not beyond’’—and listen if 
Thou hear’st the sound of tumult. Use thy senses, 
And hurry back when they do gather for thee 
Aught worth the bringing. Hasten now, ‘and, for 
Thy life, break not thy bounds. Away!’’ 
[Exit Lucius, r. 
Livia, (n.) [To one of the Femalea.|] Observe | 
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Cornelia! Now, what kind of soul is hers, 
That in this hour of trembling can be calm, 
‘¢ As nought but common things were passing round her ?*' 
But note her! 
Cor. (c.) Livia, you did say, just now, 
Your brother told you there had come a herald 
Proposing terms of peace. 
Livia. He di; but thought 
They would not be accepted. 
Cor. He thought right ; 
No more they will. Opimius hath the gust 
Too strong for blood, when he hath snuff’d it, not 
To taste. He’il lap it: matters not whose veins 
’T will cost the emptying of, so they belong 
To honest men. Then will he offer sacrifice! 
Oh, man! man! man !—most sacrilegious and 
Profane !—that, with thy lips, dost laud the gods, 
Whose ordinance thou tearest with thy hands! 
‘‘The path to whom thou hast with peril so 
Beset, that he who seeks may find it out 
By good men’s graves at many a spot, whereon 
They did untimely fall! Why clasp you me, 
My Livia? 
Livia. Do you hear the clash of swords ? 
Cor. Indeed I do not. ’Tis your fancy, Livia, 
Livia. Nay, ’tis your talking of men’s graves. 
Cor. Men’s graves 
Are but men’s beds; whereon we lay them, not 
For one hard day of toil to follow on 
Another! Thankless labour, Livia: sweat, 
To him expends it profitless—that goes 
To nourish others, and they take, as though 
The using were a boon.’’ How fares it with 
Licinia ? 
Livia. All abstracted, as she were 
Alive to nought ‘‘ without her. I can draw 
No word nor sign from her.’’ There kneels she to 
The statue of the goddess, mute as silence, 
‘* And in so fixed stillness, you might ask, 
Which is the marble ?”’ 
A Soldier. [Without, n.] Way, there! let me in! 
Cor. Don't shut the gates, but let him in. 
Livia. Who is it? 
Cor. One is wounded from the fray ; 
Sure sign it has commenc’d ! 
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I fear for Lucius: 
He has gone near it. 
Livia. And thou hast a son 
Is in it. 
Cor. I fear not what I do know, 
How much soe’er IJ feel it. Livia! Livia! 
I’m a mother, though I do not wail 
To let you know it. 


Re-enter Lucius, R. 


Now, sir, where have you been ? 
Finely you’ve mark’d my orders! Tell me what 
You’ve seen and heard ? 
Luc. The battle is begun. 
Cor. 1 know it already. Can you tel] which side 
Is like to win ? 
Luc. The citizens, they say, 
Give ground. 
Livia. They do? 
Cor. I could have told it you 
Without the aid of augury. How learn’d 
You this? 
duc. From some did carry to his house 
The young Valerius, wounded mortally ; 
Him they do call the comeliest youth in Rome. 
‘‘ Cor. That’s right; you speak not out of breath, as 
though 
The house were on fire.’? Valerius, say you? 
Luc. Yes. 
I did not know him when I saw him, so 
His face was gash’d. 
Livia. Oh! 
Cor. Hear you, sir! ‘‘ Now know 
Yourself a man! You have been nearer to 
The fray than you like to tell. You’re a fine boy!’’ 
What rush of feet is that? Go see. 
[Exit Lucius, n., and returns. 
Luc. The citizens 
Fly every way ; and from the windows and 
The houses’ top, the women look and wring 
Their hands, and wail, and clamour. Listen! you 
Will hear them. 
Cor. I can hear them without ears. 
Caius Gracchus. (Without, x.}] Shut to the gates! 
[ Hart Lucius, R.* 
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Lici. [Starting up.] 'Tis Caius! 
Caius Gracchus. [Without.] Thankless hearts | 
Not one presents himself to aid my sword, 
Or lend a charger to assist my flight ; 
But, as I were a racer in the games, 
They cry, ‘ Make haste!’ and shout as I pass by! 


Enter Catus GRACCHUS, R. 


May they remain the abject things they are, 
Begging their daily pittance from the hands 
Of tyrant lords that spurn them! May they crawl 
Ever in bondage and in misery, 
And never know the blessed rights of freemen ! 
Here will I perish ! 
Lici. [Rushing to him.| Caius! 
Caius. (c.) My Licinia! 
My mother, too! 
ici. (u.) Why should you perish? Fly, 
And save your life, my Caius! fly! A steed— 
A steed! There are a hundred ways to save 
Your life; take one of them, my Caius. 
Cor. (R.) If 
There’s any hope, my son 
Caius. My child, too! 


Enter Tirvus, rR. 





Tit. Caius! 
Caius, remain not here! Pomponius and 
Licinius, striving to keep back the consul, 
And give you time for flight, have fallen beneath 
His hirelings’ blows. They have the scent of you: 
Another moment’s pause, and you are lost. 

Cor. Make the attempt, my son! 

Lici. Fly! fly! 


Re-enter Lucius, R 

Luc. It is | 
Too late ! 

Cor. Embrace me, Caius! Oh, my son! 
The gods do bare no sword ’gainst virtue! 

Caius. No! 
No, mother! ‘* My Licinia! give me my child.’’ 
[Aside to Cornelia.| Mother, be you a parent to my wife, 
A tutor to my child. The lessons you 
Did make me con, teach him—none else ; he cannot 
Learn better ! 
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Lici. Caius! Caius! do you know 
No means of flight ? 
Caius. I do. 
Lici. T hear them. Use it,— 
Use it, dear husband! Now— 
Caius. I will. I'd kiss 
My boy first. [Kisses the Child.] Mother! 
[Embraces Cornelia. 
Lici. They are here! 
Caius. Now thee ! [Embraces Licinia. 
Licit, Away! What's that you feel for, Caius, 
Under your robe? 
Caius. Nothing, love, nothing! Rome! 
Oh, Rome! 


[A dagger drops from beneath Caius’s robe—he fails 
dead—Licinia throws.herself on the body—Cornelia, 
with difficulty, supports herself—the Consul and his 
troops are heard approaching—she makes a violent 
effort to recover her self-possession, and snatches 
Caius’s Child from the Attendant. 


Enter Ovimius and his party, with Guards, Lictors, &c., 
hastily, R. U. E. 


[Cornelia holds up the child in one hand, and with the 
other points to the body of Caius—Opimius and the 
rest stand fixed in amazement—Flourish, and the 
curtain falls. 


THE END. 
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Sir John Restless. By all that’s false, here he iy again ! 
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REMARKS. 


All in the Udrong. 


A LARGE portion of our mirth is derived from the vexations, per- 
plexitics, and diletnmas of others. Ludicrous distress, when exhi- 
bited on the stage, is exhilirating and droll; but the very same dis- 
tress loses its power of entertaining, when transported to real life. 
It is a just remark that the miseries of this sublunary state consist 
not in gigantic evils, but in daily and hourly vexations, that besiege 
us sans intermission, and buzz round us like the blue-bottle round 
the nose of my uncle Toby. They are to be numbered among 
those small complaints which nobody dies of, but that prove a bane 
to every social comfort. Among the most annoying is jealousy— 
the offspring of a mean disingenuous mind, conscious of a secret 
infirmity, which it 18 for ever contrasting with some superior excel- 
lence it beholds in another—seizing, at the same time, every inci- 
dent, however harmiess, to vent its splecn upon, The exhibition of 
this passion, in high life and in low—in minds of as many kinds as 
moas, has been a sure card with dramatic authors; and many a play- 
going couple, after laughing heartily at scenes of fancied jealousy, 
have, on their return home, acted the same farce over again by 
themselves, without finding it half so entertaining. 

This comedy exhibits jealousy in the married and single with 
diverting effect. Some of the hints are taken from Moliére’s 
* Cocu Imaginaire ;” but the imitation is by no means servile, and 
the author has shown his usual judgtnent, first, in selecting a good 
model, and, secondly, in rendering the copy not unwortby of the 
original. : 

The hurry and bustle of this comedy sometimes defeat the purpose 
intended. The attention has not time to fix amidat such a quick suc- 
cession of incidents. The dialogue is almost lost in the action, 
which is rapid and complex. Murphy was a complete masfer of 
stage effect: hence, he contrives to give the spectator a partial 
glimpse of what is likely to happen, which, by a theatrical rwse de 
Suerre, is made to take an unexpected and different turn. The cha- 
racters are not remarkable for strength or originality ; but the dia- 
logue, thongh possessing less humour than many of the author’s other 
productions, is pointed and elegant. The moral is good: it shows 
that half of our miseries have their origin in our own misconcep- 
tions, and that the mind which is itself unconscious of evil, is the 
least prone to suspect evil in others. 

A3 


6 REMARKS. 


Sir Juhn and Lady Restless are admirably well matched—they 
are just the sort of couple that we rejoice to sce united, for the pur- 
pose of inflicting upon each other poetical justice. We can hardly 
say which is the most unreasonable creature of the two: Sir Jobn 
fancies himself a cuckold, becauae bis house has a back and a front 
door to it; my lady storms, first, because she thinks Mra. Marmalet’s 
complexion is rubbed on, and then because she finds it will not rub 
off. The miniature ecene, and the contrast her ladyship draws be- 
tween the dear handsome unknown, and the brute and monster, 
together with her pathetic lamentation to Tattle, conceived in the 
true spirit of Queen Dollalolia, that ladies cannot change their 
husbands as they do their gloves or earrings (‘ O, biess’d prero- 
gative of giantism!”), may offer some apology for Sir John; while 
the fainting-scene in the park, Mrs. Marmalet and the mask, and 
Beverley emerging from the closet, may be fairly urged in exte- 
nuation of Lady Restless. The cross-purposes, however, are 60 
well managed, that the mutual distrusts that worry and distract 
each party, in turn, seem to arise as much from an unlucky com- 
bination of suspicious circumstances, as from the natural jealousy 
of their dispositions. 

Mr. Beverley is a gentleman of a temperament so exquisitely de- 
licate, sensitive, and refined, that we strongly suspect nothing short 
of an ethereal essence will realize the conception he has formed of 
woman. Swift has whimsically shown the unreasonableness of 
forming too exalted ideas of human perfectibility. Every Strephon 
is sure to find a Chloe / , 

Belinda is almost entirely amiable—she has wit, with good scnse, 
to manage it with discretion. Her lover is fair game, and she ban- 
ters him with infinite pleasantry. We could wish that she, too, 
had not fallen into the jealons snare—bnt the disease is so epidemic, 
that itis next to.impossible to encounter one of its victims without 
catching the infection. 

All in the Wrong was originally brought out at Drory Lane, ia 
1761, when that theatre was let by Garrick to Foote for the summer 
season. It was highly successful, and bas ever continued to rank 
among the best English comedies. 
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Flat; LL.D. BF. Left Door sn the Flas, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage; R.S. 1. daght Second Enirance, R.U. E. Right Upper 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—The Park. 


Enter (a.) Sin Jounw Restiess and Ropert, from a 
House. 


Sir J. (c.) Sir John Restless! Sir John Restless ! 
thou hast played the fool witha vengeance. What devil 
whispered thee to marry such a woman ?—Robert, Re 
have been a faithful servant, and I value you. Did 
your lady go out at this door here into the Park, or did 
she go out at the street door? 

Rob. (nv. c.) This door, sir. 

Sir J. Robert, I will never live in a house again that 
has two doors to it. 

Rob. Sir! 

Sir J. I will give warning to my landlord instantly. 
The ey es of Argus are fot sufficient to watch the motions 
of a wife, where there is a street door, and a back door, 
to favour her escapes. 

Rob. Upon my word, sir, I wish—you will pardon 
my boldness, sir—I wish you would shake off this un- 
easiness that preys upon your spirits. It grieves me to 
the heart—it does, inelead. sir, to see you in this way : 
banish your suspicions: you have conceived some 
strange aversion, I am afraid, to my lady, sir. : 

J. Nc, Robert, no aversion; in spite of me, I 
efagon her still. 

Rae: Then why will you not think generously, sir, of 
thé person you love? My lady, I dare be sworn —— 

Sir J. Is false tome, That embitters my whole life. 
I love her, and she repays me with ingratitude, with 
perfidy, with falsehood, a 

Rob. 1 dare be sworn, sir, she is a woman of honour. 

Sir J. Robert, J have considered you as a friend is 

B 
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my house: don’t you betray me too: don't attempt to 
justify her. 

Rob. Dear sir, if you will but give me leave: you 
have been an. indulgent master to me, and I am only 
concerned for your welfare. You married my lady for 
love. 

Sir J. Yes, I married her for love. When first I saw 
her, 1 was not so much struck with her beauty. as with 
that air of an ingenuous mind that appeared in her coun- 
tenance; her features did not so much charm me with 
their symmetry, as that expression of sweetness, that 
smile that indicated affability, modesty, and compliance. 
But, honest Robert, I was deceived; 1 was not a month 
married, when I saw her practising those very smiles at 
her glass: I was alarmed: I resolved to watch her from 
that moment, and I have seen such things ! 

Rob. Upon my word, sir, 1 believe you wrong her, 
and wrong yourself: you build on groundless surmises ; 
ve make yourself unhappy, and my lady too; and by 

eing constantly uneasy, and never showing her the 
least love—you'll forgive me, sir—you fill her mind 
with strange suspicions, and so the mischief is done. 

Sir J. Suspicions, Robert? 

Rod. Yes, sir, strange suspicions! My lady finds 
herself treated with no degree of tenderness ; she infers 
that your inclinations are fixed elsewhere, and so she 
is become—you will pardon my blunt honesty—she is 
become downright jealous—as jealous as yourself, sir. 

Sir J. Oh! Robert, you cannot see, that all her pre- 
tences to suspect me of infidelity are merely a counter- 
plot to cover her own loose designs: it is but a gauze 
covering, though; it is seen through, and only serves 
to show her guilt ihe more. 

Reb. Upon my word, Sir John, I cannot see—— 

Sir J. No, Robert, I know you can’t; but I ean. 
Her suspicions of me all make against her; and yet it 
is but too true that she is still near my heart. Oh! 
Robert, Robert, when I have watched her at a play, 
or elsewhere ; when I have counted her oglings, and 
her whisperings, her stolen glances, and her artful jeer, 
with the cunning of her sex, she has pretended to be 
as waitchfulof me: dissembling, false, deceitful woman ! 

Rob. And yet, I dare assure you—— 

Sir J. No more; { am not to be deceived; I know 
her thoroughly, and now—now-—has she not escaped out 
of my house, even now 2 7 
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Rob. But with no bad design. 

Sir J. Iam the best judge of that: which way did 
she go? : 3 

Rob. Across the Park, sir; that way, towards the 
Horse-Guards. 

Sir J. Towards the Horse-Guards! There—there— 
there, the thing is evident: you may go in, Robert. 

Rob. Indeed, sir, I-——— 

Sir J. Go in, I say; go in. 

Rob. There is no persuading him to his own good. 

[ Kxit, R. 

Sir J. (r.) Gone towards the Horse-Guards; my 
head aches ; iny forehead burns; I am cutting my horns. 
Gone towards the Horse-Guards ! (c.) I'll pursue her 
thither ; if I find her, the time, the place, al] will inform 
against her. Sir John! Sir John! you were a mad- 
man to marry sucha woman. [Hait, v. 


Enter Bever.tey and BELLMOnNT, at opposite sides. 


Bev. (c.) Ha! my dear Bellmont! A fellow sufferer 
in love is a companion well met. 

Bell. (c.) Beverley! I rejoice to see you. 

Bev. Well! I suppose the same cause has brought us 
both into the Park: both come to sigh our amorous 
vows in the friendly gloom of yonder walk. Belinda 
keeps a perpetual war of love and grief, and hope and 
fear, in my heart: and let me see—[ Lays his hand on 
Be.umonr's breast |—how fares all here? I fancy my 
sister is a little busy with you. 

Bell. Busy ! she makes a perfect riot there. Not one 
wink the whole night. Oh! Clarissa, her form so ani- 
mated! her eyes so——~ 

Bev. Pr’ythee, truce; I have not leisure to attend to 
her praise: a sister's praise too! the greatest merit I 
ever could see in Clarissa is, that she loves you freely 
and sincerely. 

Bell. And to be even with you, sir, your Belinda, 
upon my soul, notwithstanding all your lavish praises, 
her highest perfection, in my mind, is her sensibility to 
the merit of my friend. 

Bev. Oh, Belmont! sucha girl! But tell me honestly 
now, do you think she has ever betrayed the least regard 
for me? 

Bell. How can you, who have such convincing proofs, 
how can you ask such a question? That uneasiness of 
yours, that inquietude of mind—— |. 
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Bev. Pr’ythee, don’t fix that character upon me. 

Bell. tt is your character, my dear Beverley : instead 
of enjoying the object before you, you are ever looking 
back to something past, or conjecturing about something 
to come, and are your own self-tormentor. 

Bev. No, no, no; don’t be so severe: I hate the 
very notion of such a tentper: the thing is, when a man 
loves tenderly, as I do, solicitude and anxiety are na- 
tural; and when Belinda’s father opposes my warmest 
wishes-—— 

Bell. Why, yes, the good Mr. Blandford is willing to 
give her in marriage to me. 

Bev. Tho senseless old dotard ! 

Bell. Thank you for the compliment! and my father, 
the wise Sir William Bellmont—— 

Bev. Is a tyrannical, positive, headstrong—— 

Bell. There again I thank you. But, in short, the 
old couple, Belinda’s father and mine, have both agreed 
upon the match. They insist upon compliance from 
their children; so that, according to their wise heads, 
Iam to be married off-hand to Belinda, and you and 
your sister, poor Clarissa, are to be left to shift for 
yourselves. 

Bev. Racks and torment ! 

Bell. Racks and torment! Seas of milk and ships of 
amber, man! We are sailing to our wished-for har- 
bour, in spite of their machinations. I have settled the 
whole affair with Clarissa. 

Bev. Have you? 

Bell. | have; and to-morrow morning makes ime pos- 
sessor of her charms. 

Bev. My dear boy, give us your hand: and then, 
thou dear rogue, and then Belinda’s mine! Loil toll 
lol]_—~ 

Beil. Well may you be in raptures, sir, for here, here, 
here they both come. 


Enter BELINDA and CLARISSA, L. 


Bee. (u. “ Grace was in all her steps; heav’n in 

er eye; 

In ev’ry gesture dignity and love.-——— 

Belin. (u.) A poetical reception truly! But can’t 

your passion inspire you to a composition of your own, 
Mr. Beverley ? | 

Bev. 11 inspires me with sentiments, madam, which I 

can’t find words to express, Suckling, Waller, Lands- 
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down, and all our dealers in love verses, give but a faint 
image ofa heart touched like mine, 

Belin. Poor gentleman! what ea terrible taking you 
are in! But if the sonnetteers cannot give an image of 
you, sir, have you had recourse to a painter, as you pro- 
mised me? 

Bev. Lhave, Belinda, and here—here is the humble 
portrait of your adorer. ; 

Belin. (Takes the Picture.] Well! there jis a like- 
ness; but, after all, there is a better painter than this 
gentleman, whoever he be. 

Bev. A better!—Now she is discontented. [ Aside.} 
Where, madam, cana better be found? If meney can 
purchase him-— . 

Belia. Ob! sir, when he draws for money ‘he never 
succeeds. But when pure inclination prompts him, then 
his colouring is warm indeed. He gives a portrait that 
endears the original 

Bev. Such an artist is worth the dndies ! 

Belin. You need not go so far to seek him: he has 
done your business already. The limner I mean, is a 
certain little blind god, called Love, and he has stamped 
such an impression of you here——- 

Bev. Madan, your most obedient; and I can tell you, 
that the very same gentleman has been at wark for you 
too. 

Bell, (r.) [Who had been talking apart with Cua- 
Rissa, R.|] Oh! he has had a world of business upon 
his hands, for we two have been agreeing what havoc 
he has made with us. 

Cla. (t. c.) Yes; but we are but ina kind of fool's 
paradise here: all our schemes are but mere castle- 
building, which your father, Mr. Bellmont, and. my dear 
Belinda—yours too, are most obstinately determined to 
destroy. , 

Beli. Why, as you say, they are determined that I 
shall have the honour of Belinda’s hand in the country- 
dance of matrimony. 

Belin. Without considering that I may like another 
partner better. 

Bev. And without considering that I, forlorn as I am, 
and my sister, there— who is as well inclined to a matri- 
monial game of romps as any girl in Christendom, must 
both of us sit down, and bind our brows with willow, 
in spite of our strongest inclinations to mingle in the 
group. cia | 
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Bell. But we have planned our own happiness, and 
with a little résolution we shall be successful in the end, 
Y warrant you. Clarissa, let us take a turn this way, 
and leave that love-sick pair to themselves: they are 
only fit company for each other, and we may find where- 
withal to entertain ourselves. 

Cla. Let us try: turn this way. 

Bell. Are you going to leave us, Clarissa ? 

Cla. Only just sauntering into this side-walk : we 
shan’t lose one another. 

[Hxreunt BELLMONT and CLARIssA, -R. 

Bev. My sister is generously in love with Bellmont: 
I wish Belinda would act as openly towards me. [ Aside. 

Belin. Well, sir!—Thoughtful! I'll call Mr, Bell- 
mont back, if that’s the case. 

Bev. She will call him back. [ Aside. 

Belin. (x.) Am I to entertain you, or you me? 

Bev. (c.) Madam ! 

Belin. Madam! ha, ha! Why, you look as if you 
were frightened. Are you afraid of being left alone 
with me? 

Bev. O, Belinda, you know that is the happiness of 
my life ; but— 

Belin. But what, sir? 

Bev. Have I done any thing to offend you ? 

Belin. To offend me ? 

Bev. I should have been of the party last night; I 
own [I should; it was a sufficient inducement to me that 
you was to be there; it was my fault, and you, I see, 
are piqued at it. 

Belin. 1 piqued ! 

Bey. 1 see you are; and the company perceived it 
last night. I have heard it all: in mere resentment you 
directed all your discourse to Mr. Bellmout. 

Belin. lf I did, it was merely accidental. 

Bev. No, it was deliberately done: forgive my rash 
ae in refusing the invitation; I meant no manner of 

arm, 

Belin. Who imagines you did, sir? 

Bev. UL beg your pardon, Belinda ; you take ements 
too lightly. 

‘Belin. Ha, ha! What have you taken into your head 
now? You create for yourself: ‘imaginary misunder- 
standings, antl then are ever entering into explanations, 
‘But this watéHing for. intelligence: from the: spies and 
misrepresenters of -conversation,:-betrays strong symp- 
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toms of jealousy. I would not be married to a jealous 
man for the world. 

Bev, Now she’s seeking occasion to break off. [ Astde.] 
Jealousy, ma’am, can never get admission into my breast. 
I am of too generous a temper: acertain delicacy I own 
Ihave; I value the opinion of my friends, and when 
there are circumstances of adoubtful aspect, 1am glad to 
set things in their true light. And if 1 do so with others, 
surely with you, on whom my happiness depends, to de- 
sire a favourable interpretation of my words and actions 
cannot be improper. 

Belin. But these little humours may grow up, and 
gather into the fixed disease of jealousy at last. 


Lapy ReEstTvess crosses the Stage u. to R. and rings a 
Beli at the Door. 


And——Tho2re now, there goes a lady, who is a victim 
to her own fretful imagination. 

Bev. Who is the lady, pray ? 

Belin. My Lady Restless. Walk this way, and I will 
give you her whole character. I am not acquainted 
with her ladyship, but I have heard much of her. This 
way. [Exeunt Bevinpa and BEVERLEY, L. 
Lady R. [Rings at the door.) What do these ser- 
vants mean? There is something going forward here. 1 
will be let in, or I will know the reason why. [Rings 
again.| But in the mean time Sir John can let any body 
he pleases out at the street-door: I'll run up the steps 
here and observe. [ Hxit, x. 


TaTTLe opens the Door ; Marma er follows her. 


Tat. Who rang this bell? I don’t see any body— 
and yet I am sure the bellrung. Well, Mrs. Marmalet, 
you will be going, I see. . 

Mar. Yes, Mrs. Tattle, Iam obliged to leave you. 
T’ll step across the Park, and I shall soon reach Gros- 
venor-square. When shall I see you at our house? 

Tat, Heaven knows when I shall be able to get out, 
7 lady leads us all such lives! I wish I had such an- 
other place as you have of it. | 

Mar. 1 have nothing to complain of. | | 

Tat. No, that you have not: when shall I get such 
& gown as that you have en, by my lady? She will 
never fling off such a thing, and- give it to a poor ser- 

© 2 
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vant. Worry, worry, worry herself, and every body 
else too. 


Re-enter Lavy RESTLESS. 


Lady R. No, there is nobody stirring that way. What 
do 1 see? A hussy coming ont of my house! = [ Aside. 

cra Well, I must be gone, Mrs. Tattle: fare you 
well, ; | 

Lady R. She is dizened out too! [Aside.] Why dia 
not you open the door, Tattle, when I rung? 

Tat. I came as soon as possible, madam. 

Lady R. Who \iave ycu with you here? What is 
your business, mistress ? {To Marma.er. 

Mar. My business, madam? 

Lady R. In confusion too! The case is plain. You 
come here after Sir John, T suppose ? 

Mar. 1 come after Sir John, madam? 

Lady R. Guilt in her face! Yes, after Sir John; 
and, Tattle, you are in the plot against me; you were 
favouring her escape, were you? 

Tat, ¥ favour her escape, madam? What oecasion 
for that? This is Mrs. Marmatet, madam, an atdquaint- 
ance of mine, madam; as good a kind of bedy as'any 
at all. | 

Laily R. O very fine, mistress! you bring your erea- 
tures after the vile man, du you? we 

Mar. I assure you, madam, J am a very honest girl. 

Lady R. O! Udare say so. Where did you get that 
gown? . : 

Mar. La, ma’am, I came by it honestly; my Lady 
Conquest gave it tome. I live with my Lady Conquest, 
ma’am. 

Lady R. What a complexion she has! How long 
have you lived in London ? 

_Mar. Three years, madam. . 

Lady R. In London three years with that complexion ! 
it can’t be: perhaps she is painted: all these creatures 
paint. You are all so many painted dolls. [Rubs-Aer 
face with a white handkerchief.| No, it does novieome 
off. So, Mrs. Tattle, you bring your fresh countr¢ ‘girls 
here to my house, do you? ae 

Tat. Upon my credit, ma’am—— ES 

Lady R. Don't tell me: I see through this affair.— 
Go you about your business, mistress, and let mfe never 
sée you about my doorsagain. Go, xo your ways. 

Mar. Lord, ma’am, I shan’t trouble your house.— 
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Mrs. Tattle, a good day. Here’e a deal to do, indeed ! 
| have as good a house as her’s to go to, whatever she 
may think of herself. [ Exit, u. 

Lady R. There, there, there! see there; she goes 
off in a huff! the way with them all. Ah, I see how it 
is, Tattle; you false, ungrateful—that gown was never 
given her by a woman; she had that from Sir John. 
Where is Sir John? 

Tatg Sir John an‘t at home, ma‘am. 

Lat R. Where is he? Where is he gone? When 
did he go out? 

Tat. I really don’t know, ma’am. 

Lady R. Tattle, I know you fib now; but I’ll sift 
this to the bottom. I‘il write to my Lady Conquest, 
to know tle truth about that girl that was here but 
now. 

Tat. You will find I told you the truth, ma’am. 

Lady R. Very well, Mrs. Pert. Vil go and write 
this moment. Send Robert, to give me an account of 
his master. Sir John, Sir John, you will distract me. 

[ Exeunt, R. 


Re-enter BELINDA and BEVERLEY, L. 


Belin. Ay! but that quickness, that extreme sensibi- 
lity, is what I am afraid of. 1 positively would not 
have a jealous husband for the world. | 

Bev. By heaven! no earthly circumstance shall ever 
make me think injuriously of you. Jealousy! ha, ha! 
it is the most ridiculous passion! ha, ha! 

Belin. You may laugh, sir; but I know your over- 
refining temper too well, and { absolutely will have it 
in our marriage articles, that I niust not be plagued with 
your suspicions. 

Bev. 1 subscribe, ma’am. 

Belin. 1 will have no inquiries where I am going to 
visit—no following me from place to place: and if we 
should chance to meet, and you should perceive a man 
of wit or a pretty fellow speaking to me, [ will not bave 
you fidgetting about on your chair, knitting your brow, 
and looking at your watch—‘‘ My dear, is it not time 
to go home ?—my love, the coach is waiting :’’—and 
then, if you are prevailed upon to stay, ! will not have 
you converse with a ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ and a ‘*‘ No, sir,"’ for 
the rest of the evening, and then wrangle with me in the 
carriagé all the way hotne, and not be commenly civil to 
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me for the rest of the night. I positively will have 
none of this. 

Bev. Agreed, ma’am, agreed-—I subscribe to every 
thing you can ask. Youshall have what female friends 
you please—lose your money to whom you please—dance 
with what beau you please—ride out with whom you 
please ; and, in short, do what you please, without my 
attempting to bribe ypur footman or your maid for secret 
intelligence. 

Belin. O lud! O lud! that is in the very strain of 
jealousy. Deliver me! there is my father yonder, and 
Sir William Bellmont with him. Fly this instant—fly, 
Mr. Beverley, down that walk—any where-—— 

Bev. You promise then 

Belin. Don’t talk to me now—what would you be at? 
Iam yours, and only yours; unalterably so. Fiy—be 
gone! Leave ine this moment. 

Bev. I obey—I am gone-——— [ Exit, Rr. 

Belin. Now are they putting their wise heads toge- 
ther to thwart all my schemes of happiness : but love, 
imperious love, will have it otherwise. [Retires back. 


Enter BLANDFORD and Sir WiLLIAM BELLMONT, L. 


Biand. (c.) Sir William, since we have agreed upon 
every thing—— 

Sir W. (c.) Why yes, Mr. Blandford, I think every 
thing is settled. 

Bland. Why then we have only to acquaint the young 
people with our intentions, and so conclude the affair 
without delay. 

Sir W. That is all, sir. 

Bland. As to my girl, I don’t mind her nonsense about 
Beverley: she must do as I will have her. 

Sir W. And my son too, he must follow my direc- 
tions. As to his telling me of his love for Clarissa, it 
is all a joke with me. Children must do as their parents 
will have them. {She advances u. 

Bland. Ay, 80 they must, and so they shall.—Hey ! 
here is my daughter! So, Belinda! Well, my girl, 
Sir William and I have agreed, and you are to prepare 
for marriage, that’s all. 

Belin. With Mr. Beverley, sir? 

Bland. Mr. Beverley !—— , 

Belia. ‘You know you encouraged him yourself, sir. 

Bland. Well, well! 1 have changed nry oind on that 
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head. My friend, Sir William, here offers you his son. 
Do as I advise you: have a care, Belinda, how ee 
disobey my commands. 

Belin. (x. c.) But, sir——~ 

Bland. (c.) But, madam, I must and will be obeyed. 
You don’t like him, you say; but I like him, and that’s 
sufficient for you. 

Sir W. (r.c.) And so it is, Mr. Blandford. If my 
son pretended to have a will of his own, I should let him 
know to the contrary. 

Belin. And can you, Sir Wiliam, against our incli- 
Nation, force us both ? 

Bland. Hold your tongue, Belinda; don’t provoke 
me. What makes youfrom home! Goyour ways back 
directly, and settle your mind. JI tell you once for all, 
I will have my own way. Come, Sir William, we will 
step to the lawyer’s chambers. Go home, Belinda, and 
be observant of my commands, or I'll cut you off with 
a shilling; I'll see you starve, beg an alms, live miser- 
able, die wretched ; in short, suffer any calamity, with- 
out the least compassion from me. If I find you en un- 
dutiful girl, I cast you off for ever. So there's one 
word for all. [Erewnt, Rr. 

Belin, (c.) What will become of me? His inhu- 
manity overcomes me quite—I can never consent—the 
very sight of this picture is enough to forbid it. O, 
Beverley, you are master of my heart! Ill go this in- 
oft I can scarce move. I am ready 
to faint. 


Re-enter Stn JoHN RESTLESS, L. U. E. 


Sir J. No tidings of her far or near. 
Belin. How I tremble !—I shall fall—no help. 
Sir J. What do { see? A young lady in distress! { 


Beliz. Oh !-— 
Fainte in his arms, and drops the Picture. 


Sir J. She is fallen into a fit. Would my servants 
were in the way! | < 
Lavy Restvess appears at the Window, 
Lady R. Where can this barbarous man be sont to? 


[Seeing them.] How! under my very window ! [Saftly. 


Sir J. How cold she is !—quite cold——_ 
Lays his hand on her. cheek. 


Lady R. How. familiar 1s is with her ! [Softty. 
Sir J. And yet she looks beautiful still. ; 
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Lady R. Does she so? [Softly. 

Sir J, Her eyes open—How lovely they look ! 

Lady R. Traitor ! cae [ Softly. 

Sir J. Her cheek begins to colour. Well, young 
lady, how fare you now, my dear? 

Lady R. My dear too! [ Softly. 

Belin. Heavens! where am I ? 

Sir J. Repose yourself awhile; or will you step into 
my house? 

Lady R. No truly shan't she. Vile man! I will 
come down to you directly, and fiash confusion in your 
face. [Softly, and exit from above, 

Sir J. Where do you live, mddam ? 

Belin. In Queéen’s-square, sir, by the side of the 
Park. 

Sir J. I will wait upon you—trust yourself with mé. 
You look much better now—lean on my arm. There, 
there, I will conduct you. [ Breunt, 1. 


Re-enter Lapy RESTLESS, R. 


Lady R. Now I'll make one among ye. How! fled! 
—gone!— which way? Is not that he yonder? No 
—-he went into my house, I dare say, as I came down 
stairs. Tattle! Tattle! Robert! Will nobody an- 
swer ? 


Re-enter TATTLE, R. 


Where is Sir John? 

Tat. La, ma'am, how should I know? 

Lady R. Did not he go in this moment ? 

Jat. No, ma’am. 

Lady R. To be sure you wil} say so. I'll follow 
him through the world, ur I’ find him out. So, so, 
[ Seeing the Picture] what is here? This is her picture, 
I suppose. I will make sure of this at least—this will 
discover her to me, though she has escaped me now. 
Cruel, false, deceitful man ! [Ryrit, r. 

Tat. Poor lady! I believe her head is ¢urned, for my 
part. Well, I-am determined I'll look out for another 
place, that’s a sure thing 1 will. [Evit, R. 


END OF ACT 1. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Sir John Resticss’s House. 


Enter Str Joun Restyess and ROBERT, L. 


Sir J. Robert, where is your lady? 

Rob, In her own room, sir. 

Sir J. Any body with her? 

Rob. I can’t say, sir. My lady is not well. 

Sir J. Not well! fatigued with rioting about this 
town, [ suppose. How long has she been at home ? 

Rob, About an hour, sir, 

Sir J. About anhour! Very well, Robert, you may 
retire. [&rit Ropert, v.] Now will I question her 
closely. So—so—so—she comes, leaning on her maid. 
Finely dissembled! tinely dissembled! But this pre- 
tended illness shall not shelter her from my strict in- 
quiry. Softa moment! If lL could overhear what passes 
between them, it might lead to the truth. IN work by 
stratagem. The hypocrite! how she acts her part! 

| Retires ub. uv. E. 


Enter Lapy Restiess and TATTLE, R. 


Tat. (rn. c.) Tow are you now, madam? 

Lady R. (r.c.) Somewhat better, Tattle. React 
that chair. Tattle, tell me honestly, does that girl live 
with Lady Conquest? 

Tat. (Sets a chair r.c.] She does, madam, upon my 
veracity. 

Lady R. [Sits.] Very well! you will be obstinate, 
I see; but I shall know the truth presently. IT shalt 
have an answer from her ladyship, and then all will 
come out. 

Tat. You will hear nothing, ma’am, but what I have 
told you already. 

Lady R. Tattle, Tattle, I took you up in the country, 
in hopes gratitude would make you my friend; but you 
are as bad as the rest of them. Conceal all you know: 
it is of very little consequence. J now seé through the 
whole affair. Though it is the picture of a man, yct 1 
ain not to be deceived: I understand it all. This is 
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some former gallant: the creature gave this to Sir John, 
as a proof that she had no affection for any one but him- 
self. What art he must have had to induce her to this ! 
I have found him out at last. 

Sir J. [Peeps in.] What does she say? [ Aside, 

Lady R. 1 have seen enough to convince me what 
kind of man he is. The fate of us poor women is hard: 
we all wish for husbands, and they are the torment of 
our lives 

Tut, There is too much truthin what you say, ma’am. 

Sir J. You join her, do you, Mrs. Iniquity? [ Aside, 

Lady R, Cruel laws of wedlock! The tyrant hus 
band may triumph in his infidelity. He may securely 
trample upon all laws of decency and order: it re- 
dounds to his credit; gives him a fashionable air of 
vice, while a poor woman is obliged to submit to 
his cruelty. She remains tied to him for life, even 
vous she has reason to entertain a mortal hatred for 
tim. 
, Sir J. Oh! very well argued, madam ! [ Aside. 

Lady R. What a pity it is, Tattle, that we cannot 
change our husbands as we do our ear-rings or our 
gloves ! 

Sir J. There is a woman of spirit! { Aside. 

Lady R. (Rises.] Tattle! will you own the truth to 
me about that girl ? 

Tat lL really have told you the truth, madam. 

Lady R. You won't discover, I see: very well! you 
may go down stairs. 

Tat. I assure your ladyship-— 

Lady R. Go down stairs. 

Tat. Yes, ma’am. [ Brit, Rr. 

Lady R. [Sits.] Would I had never seen my hus- 
band's face ! 

Sir J. I am even with you: I have as good wishes 
for you, I assure you. { Aside. 

Lady R. This picture here—Oh, the base man | 

Sir J. The pic'ure of her gallant, I suppose. (Aside. 

Lady R. This is really a handsome peRture: what a 
charming countenance! it is perfume, I fancy: the 
scent is agreeable. oe 

Sir J. The jade! how esgerly shé kisses it! ' Aside. 

Lady R. Why had I not such a dear, dear man, in- 
stead of the brute, the monster—— 

Sir J. Monster! She does not mince the matter: 


plain, downright English! I must contain my rage, and 
steal upon her meditations—So—so—so— 
[ Aside.—Advances on tiptoe. 

Lady R. There is no falsehood in this look. 

Sir J. [Looks over her shoulder.| Oh! what a hand- 
some dog she has chosen for herself ! [ Aside. 

Lady &. With you [ could be for ever happy ! 

Sir J. Youcould, could you? [Snatches the Picture. 

Lady R. (Starts up and screams.| Mercy on me! 
Oh! is it you, sir? 

Sir J. Now, madam, now, false one, have I caught 
you? 

Lady R. You are come home af last, I find, sir. 

Sir J. My Lady Restless, my Lady Restless, what 
can you say for yourself now ? 

Lady R. What can I say for myself, Sir John? 

Sir J. Ay, madam! this picture—— | 

Lady R. Yes, sir, that picture ! 

Sir J. Will be evidence—— 

Lady R. Of your shame, Sir John. 

Sir J. Of my shame !—’tis very true what she says. 
[Aside.] Yes, madam, it will be an evidence of my 
shame; I feel that but too sensibly. But on your 
part—— 

Lady R. You own itthen, do you? 

Sir J. Own it! I must own it, madam; though con- 
fusion cover me, I must own it: it is what you have 
deserved at my hands. 

Lady R. 1 deserve it, Sir John? Find excuses if you 
will. Cruel, cruel man: to make me this return at 
last. Icannot bear it, Oh! oh! [Cries.] Such black 
injustice ! 

Sir J. You may weep; but your tears are lost: they 
fall without effect. 1 now renounce you for ever. This 
picture will justify me to the wide world; it will show 
what a base woman you have been. 

Lady R. (r.) What does the man mean? 

Sir J. (u. c.) The picture of your gallant, madam. 
It’s a pity, you know, madam, that a woman should be 
tied to a man for life, even though she has a mortal 
hatred to him. 

Lady R. Artful hypocrite! 

Sir J. That she can’t change her husband aa she does 
her ear-rings or her gloves. Had such a dear, dear 
man fallen to your lot, instead of the brute, the mon- 
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Pym 
ster—Aim I a monster? IT am, and you have made me 
so. The world shall know your infamy. 

Lady R. Oh! brave it out, sir, brave it out to the 
last: harmless, innocent man! you have nothing to blush 
for, nothing to be ashamed of: you have no intrigues, 
no pve amours abroad. [I have not seen any thing, 
not I. 

Sir J. Madam, I have seen, and [ now see your para- 
nour. 

Ludy R, That air of confidence will be of great use 
to you, sir. You have no convenient to meet you under 
my very window, to loll sofily in your arms! 

Sir J. Hey! how? 

Lady R. Her arnf thrown carelessly round your neck ! 
Your hand tenderly applied to her cheek. 

Sir J. 'Sdeath! that’s unlucky—she will turn it 
against me. [ Aside. 

Lady R, You are in confusion, are you, sir? But 
why should you? You meant no harm—‘‘ You are safe 
with me, my dear—Will you step into my house, my 
love?”” Yes, sir, you would fain bring her into my 
very house. 

Sir J. My Lady Restless, this evasion is meap and 
paltry.— You beheld a lady in distress. 

Lady R. Oh, I know it, sir; and you, tender-hearted 
man, could caress her out of mere compassion; you 
could gaze wantonly out of charity; from pure benevo- 
lence of disposition, you would convey her to some con- 
venient dwelling. O, sir John, sir John! 

Sir J, Madam, this well-acted passion-— 

Lady R. Don’t imagine she has escaped me, sir. 

Sir J. You may talk and rave, ma’am, but I will 
find, by means of this instrument here in my hand, who 
your darling is. I will go about it straight. Ungrate- 
ful, treacherous woman ! [Exit, u. 

Lady R. (c.) Yes, go under that pretext, in pursuit 
of your licentious pleasures. ——— This ever has been his 
scheme to cloke his wicked practices ; abandoned man! 
to face me down too, after what my eyes so plainly be- 
held! I wish IT could wring that secret out of Tattle. 
I'll step to my own room directly, and try by menaces, 
by wheedling, by fair means, by foul means, by every 
means, to wrest it from her. (Exit, wu. 
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SCENE I]. The Park. 
Enter Sin Jonn Restvess (n.) followed by Roperr. 


Sir J. (c.) Come hither, Robert. Look at this pic- 

ture, 

Rob. (xr. c.) Yes, sir. 

Sir J. Let me watch his countenance. [ Aside.] Well, 
well! Dost thou know it, Robert? 

Rob. 'Tis a mighty handsome picture, sir. 

Sir J. A handsome picture! [ Aside. 

Rob. The finest lady in the land need | not desire a 
handsomer man, sir. 

Sir J. How well he knows the purposes of it!— 
{Aside.]—Well, well! honest Robert, tell me :—well— 
who is it ?—tell ime. 

Rob. Sir! 

Sir J. You know whose picture it is:—I know you 
do.—Well! well! who—who—who is it? 

Rob. Upon my word, sir, itis more than I can tell. 

Sir J. Not know! Lam convinced you do: so own 
the truth—-don’t be a villain, don’t. 

Rob. As I am an honest man, sir—— 

Sir J. Be an honest man then, and tell me. Did you 
mever sce sucha smooth-face, flery-eyed, warm-com- 
plexioned, taper young fellow, here about my house? 

Rob. Never, sir. 

Sir J. Not with my wife !—to drink chocolate of a 
morning, tea of an evening /—Come, shonest Robert, Vl 
give you a lease ofa good farm. What say you? A 
lease for your life—Well, well!—you may take your 
wife’s life into the bargain. Well 

Rob. Believe me, sir John, I never saw 

Sir J. Pll add your child’s life. Come, speak out— 
your own life, your wife’s life, and your child’s!—Now! 
now! a lease for three lives! Now, Robert! 

Rob. As hope for mercy, I never saw any such a 
gentleman. 

Sir J. Robert, Robert, you are bribed by my wife. 

Rtob. No, as 1 am a sinner, sir. 

Sir J. And the worst of sinners you will be, if you 
are a confederaie in this plot against my peace and ho- 
nour. Reflect on that, Robert, 








Enter a Footman, L.s.&£. 
Foot. Pray, does not Sir John Restless live some- 
where hereabout? . ; 
dD 
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Sir J. He does, friend; what is your business with 

him? 

Foot. My business is with his lady. 

Sir J. 1 guessed as much. [ Aside, 

Foot. I have a letter here for my Lady Restless, sir. 

Sir J. A \etter for my lady !—from whom, pray? 

Foot. From ny Lord Conquest. 

Sir J. My Lord Conquest? Very well, friend: you 
may give the letter to me. I am Sir John Restless: 
there is my house. Let me have the letter: 1 will 
take care of it, 

Foot. (x. c.) I was ordered to deliver it into my 
lady’s own hand. 

Sir J, The devil you was! I must have the letter — 
I'l) buy it of the rascal. [Aside.]—Here take this for 
your trouble, friend—[Gives him Moncey |—and I'll take 
care of the letter. 

Foot. 1 humbly thank your honour. [Exit, x. 

Sir J. Now, now, now; let me see what this is. 
Now, my Lady Restless; now, false one, now. [ Reads. 

‘* Madam—My Lady Conquest being gone into the 
country for a few days, I have judged it proper to 
send a speedy answer to yours, and to assure you, for 
your peace of mind, that you need not entertain the 
least suspicion of Marmalet, my lady’s woman. She 
has lived soine years in my family, and I know her by 
experience to be an honest, trusty girl. incapable of 
making mischief ketween your ladyship and Sir Jolin. 
I have the honour to be, madam, your very humble 
servant, ** CONQUEST.”’ 
So! so! so!—Marmalet is a trusty girl! one that will 
not make mischief between man and wife! that is to 
say, she will discover nothing against my Lady Rest- 
less! for her peace of mind he lets madam know all this 
too! She may go on boldly now; my Lady Conquest is 
gone into the country, Marmalet is trusty, and my lord 
has given her the most speedy notice. Very well! 
very well! proofs thicken upon proofs, Shall I go 
directly and challenge his lordship ?—No—no--that 
won’tdo. Watch him closely, that will do better. If 
I could have a word in private with the maid— Robert, 
Robert, come hither. Step to my Lord Conquest’s— 
but with caution proceed—inquire there for Marmalet, 
the maid. 

Rob. (Rr. c.) I know her, sir 

Sir J, He knows her! [ Aside, 
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Rob. She visits our Tattle, sir. 

Sir J. Visits our Tattle !—it is a plain case. [ Aside. 
Inquire for that, girl, but with caution: tell her to meet 
me privately, unknown to any body, in the dusk of the 
evening, in the Birdcage-walk yonder. 

Rod. | will, sir. 

Sir J. And don’t let Tattle see her. Tattle has en- 
gaged her in her mistress’s interest. I see how it is. 
Don’t let any of my servants see her: go directly, 
Robert. Now shall I judge what regard you have for 
me. But, harkye: come hither! a word with you. 
Should it be known that this girl converses with me; 
should my lady have the least item of it, they will be 
upon their guard. Let her come wrapped up in dark- 
ness: concealed from every observer, with a mask on. 
Ay, let it be with a mask. 

Rob. A mask, Sir John? Won't that make her be 
remarked the more? 

Sir J. No, no, let her come masked; 1 will make 
every thing sure. Robert, bring this about for me, 
and { am your friend for ever. 

Rod. 1 will do my endeavour, sir. Exit, R. 

Sir J. Pil now take a turn round the Park, and try 
if I can find the minion this picture belongs to. 

[ Hxit, L. 8. E. 


Enter BEVERLEY and BELLMONT, R. 


Bev. (c ) Yes, they had almost surprised us: but at 
sight of ber father, Belinda gave the word, and away L 
darted down towards the canal. 

Bell. (c.) Was Sir William with him? 

Bev. Yes; they had been plotting our ruin, But we 
shall out-officer them, it is to be hoped. 

Bell. Yes! and it is also to be feared that we shall not. 

Bev. Hey! you alarm me; no new mine sprung! 

Bell. Nothing but the old story. Our wise fathers 
are determined At the turning of yonder corner, they 
came both full tilt upon Clarissa and me. 

Bev. Well, and how! what passed? 

Bell. Why, they were scarcely civil to your sister. 
Sir William fixed his surly eye upon me for some time: 
at last he began, ‘* You will run counter to my will, I 
see? you will be ever dangling after that girl; but 
Mr. Biandford and I have agreed upon the match :’’ and 
then he peremptorily commanded me to take my leave of 
Clarissa, and fix my heart upon your Belinda. 


D 2 
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eps And did you so? 

Bed. And did you 80? How can you ask such a ques- 
tion? ‘‘ Sir,”? says I, ‘* 3 must see the lady home;”’ 
and off I marched, arm in arm with her, my father bawl- 
ing after me, and I bowing to him, ‘* Sir, your humble’ 
servant, I wish you a good morning, sir.’’ He con- 
tinued calling out ; I kissed my hand to him; and so-we 
made our escape. 

Bev. And where have you left Clarissa? 

Bell. At home; at your house. 

Bev. Well! and do you both continue in the same 
mind; is to-morrow to be your wedding-day ? 

Bell. Now are you conjuring up a thousand horrid 
fancies to torment yourself. But don’t be alarmed, my 
dear Beverley. [ shall leave you your Belinda, and 
content myself with the honour of being your brother- 
in-law. 

Bev. Sir, the honour will be to me. But uneasy ! 
ha, ha!—no, no—I! ai not uneasy ; nor shall I ever be 
so again. 

Bell. Keep that resolution, if you can. Do you dine 
with us at the club? 

Bev. With all my heart: [ll attend you. 

Bell. That's right; let us turn towards the Mall, and 
saunter there till dinner. 

Bev. No, i can’t go that way yet. I must inquire 
how Belinda does, avd what her father said to her. 
have not seen her since we parted in the morning. 

Bell, And now, according to custom, you will make 
her an apology for leaving her, when there was an ab- 
solute necessity for it; and you'll fall to an explanation 
of circumstances, that require no explanation at all, and 
refine upon things, and torment yourself and her into the 





bargain. 
Bev. Nay, if you begin with your raillery, I am off: 
your servant; a l’honneur. [Exit, n. 


Bell. Poor Beverley! Though a handsome fellow, 
and of some agreeable talents, he has such a strange 
diffidence in himse]f, and such a solicitude to please, 
that he is every moment of his life most ingeniously 
elaborating his own uneasiness. { Relires Rr. 


Re-enter Sir JoHN RESTLESS, L. 8. E. 


Sir J. Not yet, not yet; nobody like it as yet. Ha! 
who is that hovering about my house? If that should 
be he now! 171) examine him nearer. [Aside.} Pray, 
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sir—what the devil shall I say? (Aside, c.] Pray, 
sir—— 
Bell. (nr. c.) Sir! 
Sir J. I beg pardon for troubling you, sir; but pray, 
what o'clock is it by your watch? 
Bell. By my watch, sir!—I'l let you know in a mo- 
ment. 
Sir J. Let me examine him now. 
{ Aside.— Looks at him, and then at the Picture. 
Bell. 'Egad, I am afraid my watch is not right: it 
must be later. {Looking at his Watch. 
Sir J. Itis not like him—— - 
[ Aside.—Comparing the Picture. 
Bell. It does not go, Iam afraid. [Puts it to his ear. 
Sir J. The eye——-No! [ Aside. 
Bell. Well, sir, by my watch it wants a quarter of 
three. 
Sir J. Itis not he: and yet—no—no-—no—J am still 
to seek. [ Aside. 


Re-enter BEVERLEY, R. 


Bev. Bellmont! another word with you. 
Sir J. (x. c.) Here comes another; they are all 
swarming about my house. [ 4side. 
Bev. 1 have seen her; I have seen Belinda, my boy: 
she will be with Clarissa in the Park immediately after 
dinner, you regue. 
Sir J. I want to see his face; this may be the ori- 
ginal. [ Aside. 
Bev. Her father has been rating her in his usual man- 
pra but your marriage with my sister wi)l settle every 
thing. 
Sir J. Vil walk round him. [Aside,] Loll-toli-loll. 
Sings. |—Ha! it has his air. [ Aside.— Looks at him.} 
oll-toll-loll. [Sings.] And it has his eye! [Aside.] 
Lol}-toll-loll. [Sings.— Walks to and fro. 
Bev. Pr’ythee, Bellmont, don’t be such a dangling 
lover, but marry at once, for the sake of your friend. 
Sir J. It has his nose for all the world. [ Aside. 
Bell. Do you spirit your sister up to keep her resolu- 
tion, and to-morrow puts you out of all pain. 
Sir J. Loll-toll-loll—it has his complexion; the same 
glowing, hot, amorous complexion. . 
: .. «= [Aside.~Sings and looks uneasy. 
_ Ber. Who is this gentleman? |. | 
Bell. An odd fellow he seems to be. 
Dd 
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Sir J. ‘Loll-toll-loll—it has his shoulders. Looll-toll- 
loli—Ay, and I fancy the mole upon the cheek, too. 
Loll-toll-loll! 

Bev. He seems mad, I think. Where are his keepers? 

Sir J. Begging your pardon, sir—Pray—[ Looking at 
him and the Picture\—Pray, sir, can you tell whether 
we shall have a Spanish war ? 

Bev. NotI, truly, sir. Here is a politician out of 


his senses. a i {| To BELLMONT. 
Bell. He has been talking to. me too. 5 
Sir J. He has the mole, sure enough. [ Aside. 


Bev. Let us step tis way, to avoid this impertinent 
blockhead. ae. is 

Sir J. Ay, he wants to sneak. off. Guilt! guilt! 
conscious guilt! Ill make sure of him. [Aside.] Pray, 
sir—l beg your pardon—is not your name Wildair ? 

Bev. (x.) No, sir; Beverley, at your service. 

Sir J. Have you no relation of that name ? 

Bev. None, 

Sir J. You are very like a gentleman of that name— 
a friend of mine, whose picture I ItRve here. Will you 
give me leave just to—— ae 

: {Compares him with the Picture. 

Bev. An odd adventure this, Bellmont ! 

Bell. (n.) Very odd, indeed. 

Bev. you find any likeness, sir? 

Sir J. Your head a little more that way, if you please. 
Ay, ay, itis he! Yes, a plain case; this is my man, 
or rather this is my wife’s man. [ Aside. 

Bev. Did you ever know any thing so whimsical ? 

Bell, Never—ha, ha, ha! 

Sir J. (c.) They are both langhing at me. Ay, and 
I shall be laughed at by the whole town, pointed at, 
hooted at, and gazed at! _ Aside. 

Bev. (r.c.) What do I see? ’Sdeath, the setting of 
that picture is like what I gave to Belinda. Distraction ! 
if it is the same—— { Drawing near him. 

Sir J. (u. c.) He makes his approach, and means, I 
suppose, to snatch it out of my hand. But I'll prevent . 
him; and 80, into my pocket it goes. There, lie safe 
there. , [ Aside. 

Bev. Confusion! he puts it up in a hurry. Will you 
be so good, sir, as to favour me with a—— ss 

Str J. Sir, L wish you a good day. 

Bev, With a sight of that picture, for a moment ? 

Sir J. The picture, sir—Po! a mere daub—— 
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ee 


Ber. A motive of curiosity, sir-—— 

Sir J. Ft is not worth your seeing. I wish you a 
good day. ; 

Bell, I shall take it as a favour. 

Sir J. A paltry thing! I have not a moment to 
spare; my family is waiting dinner. Sir, T wish youa 
good morning. | | [Runs into the House, r. 

Bev. Death and fire! Bellmont, my picture! 

Bell. @, no—no such thing. . 

Bev, But I am sure of it. If Belinda —— 

Bell, What, relapsing into suspicion again ? 

Bev. Sir, I have reason to suspect. She slights me, 
disdains me, treats me with contempt. 

Bell. But, I tell you, that unhappy temper of yours— 
Pr’ythee, man, leave teasing yourself, and let us adjourn 
to dinner. 

Bev. No, sir; I shan’t dine at all. T am not well. 

Bell. Ridiculous! how can you be so absurd? I'll 
bet you twenty pounds that is not your picture. 

Bev. Done; I take it. 

Bell. With all my heart: and Jl tell you more :—if 
it be yours, I will give you leave to be as jealous of 
her as you please. Come, now let us adjourn. 

Bev. I attend you. In the evening we shall know 
the truth. If it be that I gave Belinda, she is false, 
and I am miserable. [Hxreunt, vu. 


Re-enter Sin JOHN RESTLESS, R. peeping after them. 


Sir J. There he goes! there he goes !—the destroyer 
of my peace and happiness! I'll follow him, and make 
sure that he has given me the right name: and then, m 
Lady Restless, the mine is sprung, and I have done wit 
you for ever. [Arit, ve 


END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 


- SCENE L.—The Park. 
Enter BELInDA and CLARISSA, R. 


Belin. (c.) But have you really fixed every thing, 
Clarissa? : 

Cla. (c.) Positively ; and to-morrow morning makes 
me his. 

Belin. To-morrow morning ! 

Cla. Yes, to-morrow morning I release Mr. Rell- 
mont from his fetters, and resign my person to him. 

Belin. Why that is what all we poor women, after all 
the victories of our charms, all the triumphs of our 
beauty, and all the murders of our eyes, must come to at 
last. 

Cla. Well, and in that we but imitate the men; don’t 
we read of their conquering whole kingdoms, and then 
submitting at last to be governed by the vanquished ? 

Belin. Very true; but tell me now, am not I a very 
good girl to resign such a man to you? 

Cla. Why, indeed, I must confess the obligation. 

Belin. Ay! but to resign him for one whose temper 
does not promise that I shall live under so mild a go- 
vernment. 

Cla. How do you mean? 

Belin. Why, Mr. Beverley’s strange caprices, suspi- 
cions, and unaccountable whimsies, are enough to alarm 
one upen the brink of matrimony. 

Cla. Well, I vow I can’t help thinking, Belinda, that 
you are a little subject to vain surmises and suspicions 
yourself, 

Belin. Now, you are an insincere girl, You know I 
am of a temper too generous, too open—— 

Cla. 1 grant all that; but by the constant repetition 
of the same doubts, I should not wonder to see you most 
heartily jealous of him in the end. 

Beiin. Jealous! O, heavens! jealous, indeed! — 

Cla. Well, I say no more. As to my brother, here 
he comes, and let him speak for himself. 


| ‘Enter Beveruey and BELMONT, L. 
Bell. Well, upon my soul, Beverley, you make me 
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laugh at you; but come, there’s an end of the matter. 
Ladies, your most obedient. I hope we have not trans- 
gressed our time. 

Belin. (nr. c.) Not in the least; you are both very 
exact. True as the dial to the sun. 

Bev. (i. c.) Although it be not shone upon. 

Belin. Although it be not shone upon, Mr. Beverley ! 
Why with that dejected air, pray, sir? 

Bell, (u.c.) There again, now ! you two are going 
to commence wrangling lovers once more. Apropos, 
Belinda—now, Beverley, you shall see—be so good, 
ma‘am, as to let me see this gentleman’s picture. 

Belin. His picture! what can you want it for? You 


shall have it. [Searching her Pocket. 
Bell, Now, Beverley, do you confess how wrong you 
have been? [Apart to BEVERLEY. 


Bev. Why, U begin to see my mistake. Say nota 
word to her; she'll never forgive me, if you discover 
my infirmity. [ Apart. 

Belin, It is not in that pocket: it must be here. 

[Searcnes. 

Bell. You have been sad company on accourit of this 
strange suspicion. [ Apart. 

Bev. town it—let it drop—say no more. { Apart. 

Belin. Well! I protest and vow—where can it be? 
Come, gentlemen, this is some trick of yours: you have 
it among ye. Mr. Bellmont, Mr, Beverley, pray return 
it to me. 


Bev. No, ma’am, it is no trick of ours. [Angrily. 
Belin. As 1 live and breathe I have not got it. 
Bev. What think you now, Belimont? [ Apart. 


Bell. She'll find it presently, man; don’t show your 
humours: be upon your guard; you ll undo yourself 
else. [Apurt.] Clarissa, shall you and I saunter down 
this walk ? 

Cla. (u. c.) My brother seems out of humour: what 
is the mattet now? 

Bell. (u.) Ul) tell you presently: let us step this way. 

[ Exit with CLARISSA, UL. 8. E 

Belin. Well, I declare I don’t know what is become 
of this odious picture. 

Bev. (c.) This odious picture ! ! how she expresses it! 

Aside. 

Belin. You may look grave, sir, but T have it Sat 

Bev. I know you have not, ma’am; and novel you 
May imagine—— 
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Belin. Imagine! what do you mean? Imagine what? 

Bev. Don’t imagine that I ain to be led blindfold as 
You please. 

Belin. Heavens ! with what gravity that was said! 

Bev. I am not to be deceived ; I can see all round me. 

Belin. You can? 

Bev. I can, madam. 

Belin. Well, and how do you like your prospect? 

Bev. Oh! you may think to pass it off in raillery: 
but that picture I have this day seen in the hands of 
another; in the hands of the very gentleman to whom 
you gave it. 

Belin. To whom I gave it? Haveacare, sir; this 
is another symptom of your jealous temper. 

Bev. But ft tell you, madam, I saw it in his hand. 

Belin. Who is the gentleman? What's his name? 

Bev. His name, madam? ‘Sdeath! I forgot that cir- 
cumstance. Though I don’t know his name, madam, | 
know his person; and that is sufficient. 

Belin. Go on, sir: you are making yourself very 
ridiculous in this matter. Ha, ha! 

Bev. You may laugh, madam ; but it is no laughing 
matter, that let me assure you. 

Belin. Oh, brave! follow your own notions. I gave 
it away: I have scorned your present. Ha, ha!—Poor 
Mr. Beverley ! : 

Bev. I don’t doubt you, ma’am: I beliewe you did 
give it away. se 

Belin. [Going back.] Mighty well, sig; think so, if 
you please. I shall leave you to your owhimagipation : 
it will find wherewithal to entertain you.’ Ha, ha! the 
self-tormenting Beverley! yonder I see Ciatissa and 
Mr. Bellmont. I will join them this instant. Your 
servant, sir, Amuse yourself with your awn fancies. 
Ha, ha! Pxif, i. ULE. 

Bev. Plague and distraction! I cant tell what to 
make of this. She carries it off with an alr of confi- 
dence. And yet if that be my picture, which I saw 
this morning, then it is plain I am only lawghed at by 
her. 


Re-enter BeLtinnDA, CLanissa, and BELLMONT, L. U. E. 


Belin. Observe him now, let us walk by him without 
taking any notice of him. { Apart, 

All three go off u. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Bev. Ay, ay! you may laugh, ma’am, but T shall 
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find out all your artifices—I will know the bottom of it. 
‘That’s the house the gentleman went Into. 1ll wait on 
him directly. ; ' 4 [Kait, 3. 


SCENE Il—An Apurtment in Sir John Restless’s 
. House. 





py Mestiess, mecting Ropert. 


Lady R. (c.) Where are you going, sir? 

Rob. To my master’s room, madam, to leave these 
clothes there. 

Lady R. Stay, sir; stay a moment. (Scarchkes the 
Pockets.| Where are his letters? 

Rob. Letters, my lady! I know of no letters: I never 
touch his pockets. 

Lady k. 1 guessed you wou'd say so. You are Sir 
John’s agent; the conductor of his schemes. 

Rob. 1, madam! 

Lady R. You, sir; you are his secretary for love 
affairs. : 

Rob. 1 coliect his rents, my lady, and—— 

Lady R. Oh! sir, 1 am not to be deceived. T know 
you are my enemy. 

Rob. Enemy, my lady! I am sure, as far as a poor 
servant dare, Lam.g friend to both. 

a ites. tie honestly, have not you con- 
veyed his Lecerrott of my way ? 
. Indeed, madan, not I. 

Lady R. Then he has done it himself. Artful man! 
I never can find a line after him, Where did you go 
for him this morning? 

Rob. This morning ? 

Lady R. Ay, this morning. I know he sent you 
somewhere. Where was it? 

Rob. Upon my word, my lady-——— 

Lady R. Very well, sir: I see how it is. You are 
all bent againt me. I shall never be at rest till every 
servant in this house is of my own choosing. Is Tattle 
come home yet? 

Rob. No, madam. 

Lady R. [Rapping, r.] Where can she be gadding ? 
Hark ! Lheararap at the door. This is Sir John, I 
sd ae Siny, let me listen, I don’t know that voice. 
Who can ithe? Some of his libertine company, I sup- 
pose. : ; 
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Rob. (z.) My lady, if you will believe me—— 

Lady R. (v.) Hold your tongue, man: let me hear. 
You want to hinder me, do you: 

Rob. Indéed, madam—— 

Lady R. Hold your tongue, I say! won't you hold 
your tongue? Go about your business, sir—go about 
your business. [Exit KoBERT, R.] What does he say ? 
{ Listening.} I can’t hear a word. Who is below there? 

wh 
Enter Tarr ye, L. 


So, Mrs, Tattle, who is that at the door ? 

Tat. A gentleman, madam, speaking to William. 

Lady R. And where have you been, mistress? How 
dare you go out without my leave? 

Tat. Dear my lady, don’t be angry with me. I was 
so terrified about what happened in the morning, and 
your ladyship was in such a perilous taking about it, 
that I went to desire Mrs. Marmalet would justify her- 
self and me. 

Lady R. Oh! very well, Mrs. Busybody. ‘You have 
been there, have you? You have been to frame a story 
among yourselves, have you, and to hinder me from 
discovering? But I'll go to my Lady Conquest mnyself. 
I have had no answer to my letter, and ‘tis you have oc- 
casioned it. Thanks to your meddling ! 

Tat. Dear iny lady, if you will but give me leave :— 
I have been doing you the greatest piece of service. I 
believe, in my conscience, there is something in what 
you suspect about Sir John. 

Lady R. Do you? why ? how? 

Tat. Ihave seen Mrs. Marmalet, and I have made 
such a discovery ? 

Lady R. Mave you, Tattle? Well! What? speak, 
tell me; what is it? 

Tat. Robert has bern there, madam, with a message 
from Sir John, who wants to see her in the evening ; 
and he has desired —— 

Lady R. Blessings on you, Tattle: well, go on; tell 
me all, 


Enter a SERVANT, L. 


What do you want, sir?) Who called you? Go about 
your business. 

Serv, (t.) Madam, there is a gentigman wants to 
speak with Sir John, about a picture. ~ 
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Lady R. Thad forgot me. It was he rapped at the 
door, i suppose, 

Serv. Yes, madam. 

Lady R. About a picture! This may lead to some 
further discovery. Desire the gentleman to step up 
stairs. [Exit Servant, i.] And so, Tattle, Robert 
has been there. | 

Tat. Yes, ma’am. 

Lady R. And Sir John wantsto speak with Marmalet 
in the evening, and has desired——What has he de- 
sired ? | 

Tat. He has desired, ma’am———the poor girl doer 
not know what to make of it—She is very sober and 
discreet, T assure you, ma’am—He has desired, ma’am, 
in the dusk of the evening, that Mrs. Marmalet will 
come and 

Lady R. How unlucky this is! The gentleman is 
coming. I havea mind not to see him: and yet I will 
too. Tattle, do you step to my room; as soon as he 
goes, I will come to you, and hear all in private. [Harié 
TATTLE, r.} In the dusk of the evening, he desires to 
see her: abandoned wretch! 





Enter BEVERLEY, L. 





Bev. Madam [ Bows. 
Lady R. Pray walk in, sir. Teed odd 
Bev. I wanted a word with Sir John Restless, madam. 


Lady R. About a picture? 

Bev. Yes, madam, a picture I had given to a lady ; 
and however insignificant in itself, it is to me of the 
highest consequence, as it may conduce to the explana- 
tion of an affair in which the happiness of my life is 
concerned. 

Lady R. The jady is young ? 

Bev. She is. 

Lady R. And handsome. 

Bev. In the highest degree. My heart is devoted to 
her; and I have reason to suspect that a present from 
me is not of so much value as I could wish. To be 
plain, ma’am, ] imagine she has given the picture away. 

Lady R. As T guessed: my suspicions are just. 

Bev. Your suspicions, madam! Did you suspect it 
was given to Sir John Restless 7 : 

Lady R. She has given it to Sir John, air, to show 
him how little she regards it. ; 

Rev, Given it to him? [ Both sit. 

E | 
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| Lady R. Given it to him, sir. 

Bev. Then 1 have no further doubt. 

Lady R. He has made me miserable. O, Sir John! 
Sir John! [ Cries. 

Bev. She weeps; the case is plain, and I am undone. 

Lady R, Pray, sir, what is the lady's name ? 

Bev. Belinda Blandford. 

Lady R, Belinda Blandford.—~—So far I have dis- 
covered, [ Aside. 

Bev. Pray, madam, . have you ever seen her ? 

Lady R, Seen her, sir! yes, I have seen too much of 
her, 

Bev. You alarm me, madam. You have seen nothing 
improper, 1 hope? 

Lady R. I don’t know what you call improper: but 
pray what ought one to think of a young lady thrown 
familiarly into a gentleman’s arms? 

Bev. In his arms, madam? Sir John's arms! 

Lady R. In Sir John's !—in open day—in the Park 
—under my very window—most familiarly, wantonly 
reclining in his very arms! 

Bev. O, heavens ! 

Lady R. He clasping her with equal freedom round 
the waist. : 

Bev. False, false Belinda ! 

Lady R. Both interchanging fond, mutual g'ances. 

Bev. O, madam! the whole is come to light, and I 
thank you for the discovery, though I am ruined by it. 
But give me leave—is all this certain? 

Lady R. There can be no doubt, sir; these eyes be- 
held their meeting. 

Bev. Saw it yourself? { Both rise. 

Lady R. Yes, all, all, sir. Sir John, 1 know, is 
capable of any thing, and you know what to think of 
Belinda, as you call her. 

Bev. I now know what to think:-——I have long had 
reason to suspect. 

Lady R. You have, sir? Then the whole affair is 
plain enoug 

Bev. It ig so. I meantan honourable connection with 
her—but—— 

' Lady R. But you see, sir !—— 

Bev. Yes, I see, madam——You are sure Sir John 
has the picture’ a 

“Lady R. Sure, siri—it is your own picture. I had 
it in my hands but a moment, and he flew with ardour, 
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with impetuosity, like a fury flew to it, and recovered 
it from me, What could be the meaning of all that 
violence ? 

Bey. The meaning is too plain. 

Lady R. And then, sir, when charged and pressed 
home with his guilt, most hypocritically he pretended 
to believe it the portrait of some favourite of mine. But 
you know, sir, how false that insinuation is. 

Bev. O, madam, I can justify you—Ha, ha! that is 
but a poor evasion, and confirms me the more in my 
opinion. IT return you many thanks, madam, and hum- 
bly take my leave. 

Ludy R. Sir, I am glad you thought it prudent to 
speak to me about thie affair. If any other circum- 
stances come to your knowledge, } shall take it as a fa- 
vour if you will acquaint me with them; for, indeed, 
sir, I am very unhappy. 

Bev. t am in gratitude bound to you, and my best 
services you shall ever command, Madam, your most 
obedient.——O, Belinda, Belinda ! { Rxrit, w. 

Lady R. (c.) Now, Sir John, how will you be able 
to confront these stubborn facts? You are now seen 
through all your disguises; detected in your true co- 
lours. Tattle within here has fresh proofs against you, 
and your man Robert, and the whole house. 1 must hear 
Tattle’s story this very moment, [ Exit, RB. 


SCENE IILI.— The Park. 


Enter Sir Jonn RESTLESS, R. 


Sir J. Yes, yes, he told me his name honestly enough. 
Beverley is his name:—and, my Lady Restless, now 
your gallant, your paramouris known. Whatdol see! 
By all my wrongs, the very man again! coming out of 
my house before my face ! 


Enter BEVERLEY and Robert from the House, Rr. 


Bev. There, arene there is eae for’ your 
trouble. 
ob. 1 thankgyé our honour. “ (Exit. 
Sir J. He es my servant too; and the “fellow takes 
it! Both ig their trade ; both in their trade. [ Aside. 
Bev. Coult Thave suspected her of such treachery ? 
Asi cou ‘wish—I take that to be Sir John Restless. 
E 2 { Aside. 
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Sir J, This is he, to whom I have so many obliga- 
tions. [ Aside. 

Ber, Well encountered :—your servant, sir. 

Sir J. My servant, sir! lrather take it you are my 
lady’s servant. 

Bev. Yau, if I don’t mistake, Sir John, are a pretty 
general servant of the ladies. Pray, sir, have not you 
a picture of mine in your pockei ? 

Sir J. That, [ suppose, you have heard from my good 
lady within there ? 

Bev. Yes, sir, and I have heard a great deal more 
from my Jady. | 

Sir J. T don’t in the least doubt it. 

Bev. Sir, I do not mean to Wark myself up into any 
choler about such a trifling bauble. Since the lady has 
thought proper to give it to you—— 

Sir J. Do her justice, pray ; she did not give it; so 
far, she was true to you. I took it from her, sir. 

Bev, Took it from her! That shows he is upon casy 
terms. [Aside.] It isof no consequence to me; I de- 
spise it, and you are welcome to make what wse you 
will of it. This I will only say, that you have made 
me iniserable. 

Sir J. What, T have interrupted your happiness ? 

' Bev, You have. 

Sir J. And no, doubt you think it cruel of me so to 
do? 

Bev, Call it by what name you will; you have ruined 
me with the woman I doted on to distraction. 

Sir J. (c.) A candid declaration! And so, sir, you 
doted on her, and never reflected that you were doing 
me the least injury ? 

Bev. (c.) Injury! I promise you, sir, I will never 
injure you again, and so you may set your mind at peace. 
I here declare, I never will hold. further intercourse 
with her. . 

Sir J. O, that is too late for me. I have now done 
with her myself. You are very welcome to the lady, 
sir !—you mmy take her home with you as soon as you 
please. I férswear her, and so I shall tell my lady this 
moment. <« 4 [ Going, R. 

Bev, That will make her ladyship happy, no doubt. 

Sir J. Yes, fi dare say you know it will. 

Bev. She told me as much, sir. 

Sir J, She did!—why, then you may depend 1 shall 
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keep my word; and my lady may depend upon it too, 
And that I suppose will make you both happy, sir. 

Bev. My happiness is past recalling: 1 disdain all 
further connection with the lady. 

Sir J. Ay, you are tired of her? ; 

Bev. I loathe her, detest her, hate her as much as I 
ever loved her. 

Sir J. And so do I, d—meif IE don’t. And so T shall 
tell my lady this very instant. Your servant, sir. If 
I can find proof sufficient, you shall hear of me, I pro- 
mise you. « (Evit, x. 

Bev. ’Sdeath, Vil seek her this moment, upbraid her 
with her falsehood, and then—by heavens ! I shall do it 
with regret ; but were | to be torn piecemeal, this shall 
be our Jast interview. 


‘Enter BELINDA, CLARISSA, and BELLMONT, L. 5. E. 


Belin. (v.) Alns a day ! poorsoul! see where he takes 
his melancholy walk. Did not I tell you, Clarissa, that 
the stricken deer could not quit this place? 

Cla. (L.) And did not T tell you, Belinda, that you 
could not keep away from the pursuit? 

Rell. (v.) Pray, ma’am, do you want to be in at the 
death, or do you mcan to bring the poor thing to life 
again? 

Belin, 1!—what do youmean? You bring me this 
way. 

Cla. Well, if that is the case we had as good go 
home, for t want my tea. 

Belin. Po! not yet :—it is not six o’clock. 

Bell. and Cla. Ha, ha! 

Belin. What do you laugh at ? 

Cla. At you, my dear:-——-why, ‘tis past séven. O, 
Relinda, you are the stricken deer, I find. 

Belin. Who, 12? NotI, truly ; I—— 

Cla. My dear Belinda, I know you. Come, we will 
do the good-natured thing by you, and leave you to 
yourselves. Success attend you. Come, Mr. Bellmontk 

: (Hrewnt, v. 

Belin, (1. c.) Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train, 

| Fair Sacharissa lov’d, but lov’d in vain. 

Bev. (r.c.) Poh! poh! 

Belin. Won't you know me, sir? | 

Bev. Yes, madam, 1! know you:—it is but too trae, 
that I know you. [ Walks about. 

Belin. (c.) Still gloomy and discontented! Come, 

Ed 
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come, under pain of my displeasure, brighten up this 
moment. 

Ber. (c.) Silly, idle, ridiculous! 

Belin. Take care of what you are about. When T 
proclaim a pardon, you had better embrace it, than re- 
duce yourself to the necessity of sighing, vowing, pro- 
testing, writing to me, following me up and down, 
kneeling at my feet, imploring forgiveness—— 

Bev. Madam, you will never againsee me humbled 
to that low degree. 

Belin. Upca my word !—ha, ha, ha! 

‘Bev. O, you may laugh, ma’am ;—you have too long 
imposed upon my fond, easy, credulity. But the witch- 
ery of your charms is over. 

Belin. Very well, sir!—and you are your own man 
again? 

Bev. I am,-madam, and you may be your own woman 

again, or any body’s woman, or every body’s. 

Belin. (k.) You grow rude, sir! 

Bev. (u.c.) It is time to wave all ceremony, and to 
te}l you plainly, that your falsehood—— 

Belin. My falsehood, sir? -: 

Bev, Your falsehood! I know the whole story. I 
loved you once, Belinda, tenderly joved you ; and, by 
heaven, I swear it is with sorrow that I can no longer 
adore you. It is with anguish that I now bid you an 
everlasting farewell. {Going L. 

Belin. (c.) Explain, sir: what action of my life ?— 

Bev. (u.) Your p#udence forsook you at last. It was 
too glaring, too manifest in open day ! 

Belin. Too manifest in openday! Mr. Beverley, I 
shall hate you. : 

Bev. All circumstances combine against you: my 
picture given away ! be a 

Belin. Insolent! provoking! wrong-headed man! 
I'll confirm him in his error, to torment him as he de- 
serves. { Aside.] Well, sir, what if 1 chose to give it~ 
away? Iam mistress of my own actions, am I not? 

Bev. (c.) { know that, ma’am: I knewthat; and lam 
not uneasy, ina’am. i 


ar a So it seems—ha, ha !—why;do you sigh, poor 
Bev. Sigh, ma'am! I disdain itd : 
Belia. 1 am glad of it; now that is so manly! but 
pray watch yourself well, hold a guard upon all your 
passions, otherwise they will make a fool of you again. 
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. Bev, And do you take care you don’t expose yourself 
again. Lolling familiarly in a gentleman’s arms. 

Belin. How? 

Bev. Here, in the Park ! in open day : 

Belin. What can this mean? 

Bev, He inviting you to his house! 

Belin. Oh! 1 understand him now; when I fainted 
all this was. I’ll encourage his notion, to be revenged 
of his waspish temper. [Aside.] Well, sir, and what 
then ? 

Bev. What then? - 

Belin. Ha, ha! poor Mr. Beverley !—why should 
you be in a piteous taking, because I, in the gaiety of 
my heart, gave away a picture I set no value on, or 
walk with a gentleman I do set a value on, or lean on 
his arm, or make the man happy by Jetting him draw on 
my glove? 

Bev. Or draw off your glove, madam. 

Belin. Ay! or draw it off! 

Bev. Yes, or—or—or take any other liberties. 

Belin. Very true. 

Ber. You may make light of it, madam, but——— 

Belin. Why, yes, a generous temper always makes 
light of the favours it confers. 

Bev. And some generous tempers will make light of 
any thing to gratify their inclinations. Madam, I have 
done: I abjure you; eternally abjure you. [ Going. 

Belin. Bon voyage! 

Bev. Don't imagine that you will see me again, 

Belin. Adieu! Well, what coming again? Why 
do you linger so? [ Repeats affectedly. 

Thus o’er the dying lamp, the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering to a point! 

Bev. With what an air she carries it! [ Aside.] Thave 
but this one thing more to tell you: by heaven I loved 
you, to excess I loved you: such is my weakness, I 
shall never quite forget you. Ushall be glad if here- 
after I hear of your happiness, and if I can prevent it, 
no dishonour shall befal you. | - | 

Belin. Ho, ho !—well! my obliging, generous, Don 
Quixote— Ha, ha, ha! 

Bev. Confusion! Take notice, madam, that this is 
the last time of my troubling you. 

Belin. I shall expect you to-morrow morning 

Bev. No, never; by heaven, never! = 

Belin, Exactly at ten; your usual hour. 
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Bev. May I perish at your feet, if ever again—— 
Belin. Oh! brave! but remember ten; kneeling, 
beseeching, imploring, your hand upon your heart, 
‘* Belinda, won’t you forgive me ?”’ 
Bev. D—nation !——I have done. I here bid you an 
eternal adieu !— farewell for ever ! = 
[As she is going u. she calls, tenderly, ‘* Dear 
Beverley, dear Beverley!’ he drops on his 
knees, then suddenly starts up, throws down 
his hat, and runs off nr. kicking his hat be- 
Jore him. 


END OF ACT Ill. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—An Apartment in Beverley’s House. 


Enter BEveRLEY, L. 


Bev. So! Belinda, I have escaped your snares: I 
have recovered my freedom. And yet, if she had not 
proved false, what a treasure of love and happiness had 
I in store! her beauty—poh! no more of her beauty: 
it is external, superficial, the mere result of features and 
complexion. I have done with her; I’}1 think no more 
ofher. Oh! Belinda! Belinda! 


Enter Brousu, tu. 


Brush. (1.) Please your honour-—— 

Bev. She, that in every part of life seemed so ami- 
able! a 3 

Brush. Sir! | 

Bev. Under so fair a mask, to wear such loose de- 
sigus | . 

Brush. What is he musing upon? [Aside.] Sir 

Bev. I have done with her for ever; ay, for ever. 

Hums a tune.) I swear for ever. [Sings.] Are. you 
there, Brush? . 
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Brush. Yes, your honour: here is a letter. 

Bev. Saunforeseen, so unexpected a discovery ! Well, 
well, well! what did you say, Brush? 

Brush. A \etter for your honour, sir. 

Bev, Give it to me another time. [ Walks about.] U'll 
not make myself uneasy about her. | 

Brush, 1 fancy your honour will be glad to have it 
now. 

Bev. What did you say ? 

Brush. It is a letter from madam Belinda, sir. 

Bev. Belinda! I won't read it: take it away. 

Brush. Wey! which way is the wind now? Some 
quarrel, I suppose; but the falling out of lovers. 
| Asicle.| Must L take it away, sir? 

Bev. [have done with her for ever. 

Brush. Have done with madam Belinda, sir? | 

Bev. Oh! Brush, she is—but I will not proclaim her 
shame. No, let me still be tender of her. I will see 
her no more, Brush, that is all; hear from her no more: 
she shall not wind herself about my heart again. I'll go 
out of town directly. Order my chaise to the door. 

Brush. Had not you better defer it till to-morrow 
morning, sir? Perhaps, then 

Bev. No, no, directly; do as I bid you. 

Brush. Consider, sir, if your mind should change, the 
trouble of coming back post haste 

Bev. No, never; | say never: what! to her, who 
cod smile on me, on him, onathousand? No; she 
shall know that [am aman; and no longer the dupe of 
her artifice. 

3rush. But, sir, you know that one solitary tear, 
which, after miserable chafing for it half an hour toge- 
ther, she will painfully distil from the corner of her eye, 
will extinguish all her rage, and then 

Bev, Poh! poh! you know nothing of the matter. 
Go and order the chaise directly. 

Brush. Yes, sir. I suppose a couple of shirts will 
be suflicient, sir? You will hardly stay them out. 

Bev. Pack up all, sir. I shall stay in the country a 
whole month, if it be necessary. 

Brush. An entire month, sir? 

Bev. Lam resolved, fixed, determined; and so do as 
I have ordered you, [Exit Bausu, t.] So shall I dis- 
entangle myself from her entirely, so shall I forget the 
fondness my foolish heart had conceived for her. If hate 
her, loathe her, pity her, am sorry for her, and love 
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her still. I must expel this weakness: I will think no 
more of her: and yet—Brush! Brush!—I may as well 
see her letter too: only to try what her cunning can 
suggest. 


Re-enter Brus, uv. 


You may as well leave the letter, Bragh. 
Brush. Yes, sir; I thought as much, [ Exit, i. 
Bev. Now what varnish will she put upon the matter. 


[Reads.} ‘* The false gaiety of my heart, through 
which my dear Beverley might have read my real an- 
guish at our last meeting, has now subsided. If you 
will come tome, I will not laugh at your inquietude of tem- 
per, but will clear all your doubts, and show you how 
much Iam, my dearest Beverley, unalterably yours, 

it ‘*‘ BELINDA BLANDFORD.” 


Pshaw! poh! satisfy my doubts! [have no doubts; I 
am convinced. These arts prevail no more. Ha, ha! 
[Laughs peevishly.]'‘* My dear Beverley’’—[ Reads, 
and tcars the Letter, by degrees} —‘* real anguish’’ —ha, 
ha !—[ Tears another piece|—‘‘ inquietude of temper’’ 
—| Another piece}—‘* clear all your doubts’’—Poh, 
oh, poh !—ha, ha !—d—nation! Vl think no more of 
er——-( Tears unother piece}|—Ha, ha!—‘* dearest Be- 
verley”—ha, ha !—artful woman !—‘‘ unalterably yours’’ 
—false! false! false!—[Tears another piece]—Vll 
not make myself uneasy about ber. Perfidy! treachery ! 

and ingratitude ! 
[izes his eye, looks uneasy, and tears the Lettcr in 

a violent passion. 


Enter Crarissa and BELLMONT, L. 


Cla, {(1.) So, brother! 

Bell. (x. :) Beverley ! 

Ben. (c.) Sister, yourservant: Mr. Bellmont, yours. 

Cla. You seem melancholy, brother. 

Bev. No, not I. IT amin very good spirits. 

Cla. Ha, ha! my dear brother, that is seen through : 
you are now upon the rack, 

Bev. What, about a woman? a false, ungrateful wo- 
man! 

Bell, Whom you still admire. . 
_ Cig. .To whom you'll be upon your knees in five mi- 
nutes. | 

Bev, You are mistaken: I am going out of town, 
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‘Bell. But you will take your leave. 

Bev. I have done that, once for al}. 

Cla. Has not she wrote to you? 

Bev, She has; and there—there you see the effect of 
her letter. You will see that I shall maintain a proper 
firmness on the occasion, 

Beil. My dear Beverley, have done with this mockery : 
you deceive yourself. : 

Bev. You want to deceive me, sir: but it is in vain. 
What, plead for treachery, for falsehood, for deceit ? 

Cla. No, sir; but for my friend, my lovely friend, 
for Belinda, for truth, for innocence. 

Bey. You don't know all the circumstances. 

Cla. But we do know all the circumstances ; and, my 
dear brother, you have behaved very ill. 

Bev. Heaven knows I have not; and yet, heaven 
knows, 1 should be glad to be convinced I have. 

Cla. I will be your friend, and give you a hint. We 
women are soft and compassionate in our nature; go to 
her without delay, fall at her feet, beg her pardon, drop 
a tear or two, and all will be well again. 

Bev. Do you come to make sport of me? May con- 
tempt and beggary attend me; imay all the calamities 
of life befal me; may shame, confusion, and disquiet 
of heart for ever sting me, if I hold further intercourse 
with her, if I do not put her from my thoughts for ever ! 
Did you leave her at home? 

Clu. We did. 

Bev. Woll, let her stay there : itis of no consequence 
tome. Flow didshe bear what pass'd between us ? 

Cla. Like a sweet girl as she is: she behaved like an 
angel: I shall love her better than ever for her good 
humour. —— 

Bev. Oh! I don’t doubt her good humour. She has 
smiles at command. Let her smileor not smile, ’tis all 
alike tome. Did she say any thing? 

Cla. She teld us the whole story, and told it in tears 
too. : 

Bev. Ay, them she can cdmmand too! But I have: 
no curiosity about her. Was she in tears? [Tenderly. 

Cia. She was, and i Le How could you, 
brother, behave so rashly to so amiable a girl? Have 
you a pleasure in being the cause of her uneasiness ? 

Ber. I the cause? you wrong’ me, by‘ heaven you 
wrong me: my Lady Restless was the cause. She told 
me such things ; she platited daggers in my very feart. 
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Cla. You plafited daggers in Belinda’s heart. And 
it was barbarous. What! because a lady has not 
strength enough to bear up against a father, who is 
resolved to give her away to another, and because she 
faints out of excessive tenderness for you, and in that 
distress meets accidental relief from Sir John Resiless, 
at his own door 

Bev. How? 

Cla. And because my Lady Restless sees this out of 
her window, and has a perverse talent of misinter- 
preting appearances into realities, to her own disad- 
vantage 5 you must therefore fill your head with un- 
generous suspicions? Oh! for shame, brother; how 
could you? 

Bev. But is all this true? is it realJy the case ? 

Bell. Wow can you doubt it? You know Belinda too 
well. Itis the case, man. 

Bev, May I depend upon what you say ??° 

Cla. You may. ns 

Bev. 'T Vii fly to her this instant, humble myself 
te-her, att? promise by all my future life to atone for 

g.brutal injury. 


Re-enter Brusn, L. 


Brush. The chaise is at the doar, sir. 

Ber. You may put up again; J shan’t go out of 
town, 

Brush. No, sir! 

Bev. No—ha, ha !—you may put up, and let me have 
the chariot directly. 

Brush. Yes, sir. I knew it would come to this. 

[Hael, L. 

Bev, My dear sister, I am for ever obliged to you ; 
and, Bellmont, I thank youtoo. How could IT wrong 
her so? I shall behold her once again. 1 cannot help 
laughing at my ownrashness. Is the chariot ready !— 
J wont stay for it; Tam onthe wing, my dear Belinda, 
to implore forgiveness And so she fainted away in the 
Park, and my Lady Restless saw Sir John afford her 
relief !—Ha, ha, ha !—whimsical enough. Ha, ha, ha! 
what a strange construction her crazy temper pul upon 
it! Ha, ha! how could the woman be so foolish ?— 
{Going—returns.| Sir John shall give me back the pic- 
ture, and on my knees I will once more present it to 
her. Ill find Sir John directly, and then—ha, ha !— 
how could ] be such a madman? Ha, ha! Sister, your 
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servant—Bellmont, yours. Ha, ha! [Affectedty} what 


a piece of work has that foolish woman made for us all ! 
[#xeunt, y. 


SCENE II.-—An Apartment a¢ BeLINDA's. 
Enter BELINDA, R. 
Belin. (c.) This rash, unaccountable man! how 
could he entertain such a suspicion! Ungrateful Bever- 


ley! he almost deserves I should never see him again. 
Tippet! I shan't be easy till I hear from him. Tippet! 


Eater Tiprer, R. 
is the servant returned from Mr. Beverley’s? 

Tip. Not yet, madain. 

Belin. I wonder what keeps him. J am upon thorns 
till I see the dear ungenerous man, and explain every 
thing to him. Oh, Mr. Beverley! how could you treat 
me so? But I was partly to hlame! my Lady Restless 
inflamed his mind, and I should not have trifled with his 
passion. Is the other servant returned from Sir John 


Restless ? 

Tip. He is, madam. 

Belin. And what answer ? 

_ Tip. Sir John will wait upon you himself, madam, 

directly. 
_ Belin. Very well! 1 must get him to set every thing 
in 1t8 true Jight, and justify my conduct to Mr. Bever- 
ley. And yet the uncertainty of Beverley’s temper 
alarms me strangely. His eternal suspicions ! but there 
15 nothing in that: my future conduct, my regard for 
_ him, will cure that disease, and then-—— 

Tip. ¥ dare be sworn it will, ma’am. 

Belin. Yes, 1 think it will: when he knows me bet- 
ter, he will learn to think generously of me. On my 
part, 1 think I can he sure he will meet with nothing 


but open, unsuspecting love. 
Enter a Senvant, L. 


Serv. Sir John Restless, madam. 
Belin. Show him in. Se [ Brit Servant. 
Po Enter Six Jonn Restress, v. 
Sir J. (u.) In compliance with your commands, ma- 
an——— 
Belin, (c.) I am obliged to you, sir, [Both sit] for 
F 
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the trouble you have been pleased to give yourself. 
A particular circumstance has happened in your family, 
to my utter disquiet. 

Sir J;’Madam, there have happened things in my fa- 
mily, to my utter disquiet too. 
elim. Lam sorry for that, sir. IT have been made 
Weeenhappy, and must beg, as it is in your power, 
thathfou will be kind enough to remove the cause of my 
uneasiness. 

Sir J. Whatever I can do, you may command. 

Belin. Sir, I thank you, and must tell you that your 
lady has done me the most irreparable injury. 

Sir J. She has done the same to me. My injuries 
are irreparable too. But how has she injured you, 
madam ? 

Belin. She has ruined me, sir, with the man [love to 
distraction. 

Sir J Now here something else will come to light. 
[ Aside. |}—~—How, how has she done that, madam? 

Belin. She has entirely drawn off his affections from 
me. 

Sir J. And fixed them upon herself, I suppose. 

Iselin. I don’t say that, sir. 

Sir J. But ! dare say it, and T believe it. 

Belin. Pardon me, sir, 1 don't charge the lady with 
any thing of that kind: but she has unaccountably taken 
it into her head to be jealous of me. 

Sir J. Jealous of you? 

Belin. Her ladyship saw the little offices of civility I 
received from you this morning: she misunderstood 
every thing, it seems, and has told the gentleman, with 
whom I wa» engaged in a treaty of mariiage, that im- 
proper freedoms have passed between us. 

Sir J. Artifice! artifice! her usual policy, madam, 
to cover her own libertine ways. : 

Belin. I don’t mean to say any thing harsh of the 
lady. But you know what foundation there is for this, 
and [ hope will do me justice. 

Str J. Oh! madam, to the world, to the wide world, 
Pll justify you. I will wait uponthe gentleman. Who 
is he, madam? What’s his name ? 

Belin. Beverley, sir. 

Sir J. Beverley ! [ Starting. 

Belin. Yes, sir, you seem surprised, Do you kflow 
him, sir? 

Sir J. Yes, yes, I know him ; and he shall know me: 
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my resentment he shall feel; he shall be answerable to 
me. 

Belin. Answerable to you? 

Sir J. To me, madam. I told you at first it was 
her scheme to shelter herself; and he, I suppose, is 
combined with her to give this turn to the affair, and to 
charge me with infidelity. But you, ma’am, can witness 
for nie. 

Belin. I can, sir: but can Mr. Beverley be capable of 
a dishonourable action? 

Sir J. That point is clear enough. He has injured 
me in the highest degree, destroyed my happiness. 

Belin. How, sir! are you sure of this? 

Sir J. He has given her his picture; I caught her 
with her eyes rivetted to it; I heard her admiration, her 
praises cfit, her wishes that she had been married to 
such a man ; t saw her print a thousand kisses on it, and 
in the very fact I wrested it outof her hand. 

Belin. If 1 imagined him capable of what you say, I 
should scarcely be willing to join myself to him for life. 
Quarrel with me about his picture, and at the same time 
give it to another ! 

Sir J. Lady Restless had the picture, Without 
doubt, you must be very happy with a man of such 
gallantry, 

Belin. Happy, sir! I should be miserable, I should 
be distracted. But do you think you have sufficient 
proof? ae 

Sir J. T have seen him coming’out of my house since, 
clandestinely, shunning every observant eye, with the 
characters of guiltin his face; and all the discourse I 
had with him served only to convince me the more. 

Belin, Abandoned wretch! was this the love he pro- 
fessed for me? Sir, [Both rise] I have only to hope you 
will vindicate me in this matter. I commend myself to 
your honour, and I thank you for this favour. 

Sir J. Our evidences will mutually speak for each 
other, and confound their dark designs, Madam, I take 
my leave. 

Belin. Sir, your most obedient. 

Sir J. The gentleman shall feel my indignation. 

Belin, You cannot treat him too severely. 

Sir J. I will expose him, I promise you. Madam, 
your humble servant, [ Exit, 2. 

Belin. Oh! Mr. Beverley, could I have imagined 
this? False! false man! and yet how shall I forget 

F 2 
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him? But I will make an effort, though it pierce me to 
the quick. I will tear him from my heart. This mo- 
ment I will write to him, and forbid him to see me 
more. [ Exit, r. 


SCENE HI.—The Park. 


Enter Str JouN RESTLESS, L. 


Sir J. If 1 can procure sufficient evidence, I shall 
bring the matter to a divorce, and make an example of 
them all. Would Marmalet were come: this is her 
time to a moment. If 1 can worm the secret out of her 
—Is not that she yonder ?—Not quite day-light enough 
to distinguish, but I think I perceive a person masked. 
Hist! hist !—Mrs. Marmalet—she comes this way: it is 
she. Mrs, Marmalet, your servant. 


Enter a Person masked, u. 


You are very good, Mrs. Marmalet-—— 

Mask. Bless my heart, I am scared out of my senses. 

Sir J. What’s the matter, pray? What’s the matter ? 

Mask. Oh, sir! Itremble likea leaf. I was accosted 
in a rude manner by some gentleman yonder; I can't 
stay here; let’s go into your house, sir, I beg you will. 

ae J. My house? Would not any other house do as 
well 

Mask, Oh! no, sir, not for the world. 

Sir J. Why my wife-is not at home, and so I think 1 
may venture: not but I had rather it were clsewhere. 

Mask. Indeed, Sir John, I am frightened out of my 
senses, You will do me a favour if you will take me 
into the house. 

Sir J. Say no more: it shall beso. Robert 

Rob. [Opens the Door, x.}] Isthat Sir John? 

Sir J. Your lady is not at home, Robert, is she ? 

ftob. No, sir. 

Sir J. Then do you go in, and take care that nobody 
sees Mrs. Marmalet with ine. Come, [11 show you the 
Way. [Bveunt, Rr. 





SCENE IV.—Sir John Restless’s House. 
Enter Tattvre and BEVERLEY, L. 


Tat. ie she enlers.} Ay, poor lady! she is unfortu- 
nate, indeed; and, poor gentleman, he is as jealous as 
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iny lady, tothe full. There has been a deal to do about 
that picture you mention, sir. 

Bev, That will be explained presently: PH wait till 
he comes home. I can’t possibly go without speaking 
to him. 

Tat. Indeed you had better not stay, sir. You don’t 
consider the mischief your being in the house may oc- 
casion. 

Bev, Mischief! how do you mean ? 

Tat. Lord, sir! I would not have you stay for the 
world: I would not indeed. You can call again in an 
hour, sir, and you'll certainly find him at home then. 
Bless my heart, sir! 1 fancy that’s his voice. Do, 
dear sir, you'll be the ruin of my lady, if he sees you 
here, sir, waiting in his house: he’ll be persuaded you 
come after my lady; the world will never beat it out 
of his head. 

Bev. But I shall give him to understand—— 

Tat. He won't woderstand any thing. Oh lud! oh 
ud! he’s coming up: Vil run and look. [ Exit, v. 

Bev, What a flurry the woman is in! a foolish jade! 
I must speak with him now. 


Re-enter TATTLE, L. 


Tat. [Entering.| It is he, as Iam alive, sir; and 
there is a woman in a mask with him. 

Bev. A woman ina mask! Zoons! if that should be 
Belinda! my mind misgives me strangely. [ Aside. 

Tat. Do, dear sir ; you look like a good-natured gen- 
tleman ; let ‘me hide you out of the way, sir. You 
would not be the destruction of a poor servant ? 

Bev. A mask coming home with him! I must know 
who that is. I won't leave the house without knowing. 
If { could conceal myself—have you any private place, 
Mrs. Tattle? | 

Tut. That is the very thing I mean, sir. Vet me 
conceal you in that closet, till he passes through this 
room, He never stays long here. It won't take you 
two minutes. Do, sweet sir, 1'll down on my knees to 
you. 

Bev. I must know who it is. Come, dispose of me 
as you will. If this should be Belinda ! 

[Aside.—Hzxit, R. 

Tat. Heavens bless you, sir, for this goodness! Ml 
lock the door, to make sure work ofit. I was never ‘so 
frightened in my life. © | [Eaxit, Re 
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Enter Sin Joun Restvess and a Person masked, vu. 


Sir J. Mrs. Marmalet, I am obliged to you for this 
favour. I wanted a word or two with you. 

Mask. So Robert informed me, sir. 

Sir.J. Did he tell you my business 2 

Mask. No, sir. 

Sir J. Lookye, then: if you will gratify me in what 
I shall ask, you may command any thing. Now you 
may be uncovered. 

Musk. La! sir—I hear a noise: I am afraid some- 
body’s coming: 1 shall be seen. ; 

Sir J. Hush! no; there’s nobody. If you will in- 
dulge me on this occasion, I am yours for ever. Here, 
here is a purse of money for you. 

Mask. But if this should come to the knowledge of 
your lady, I am ruined and undone. 

Sir J. No, no; I'll take care of you. 

Mask. Will you, sir? 

Sir J. | will. But come; let me remove this from 
your face, 

Mask. But somebody may come. 

Sir J. Villock the door. There, now we are safe. 

Mask. But, ina little time, you'll make up all quar- 
rels with your lady, and I shall be ruined. 

Sir J. No, no, never ffir; 1 shall never be recon- 
ciled to her: I hate her; I detest her. 

Lady R. Do you so, sir? [Unmasking.] Now, Sir 
John, what can you say now, sir? 

Sir J. My Lady Restless! Confusion! what shall I 
say ? [ Aside. 

Lady R. O, Sir John! Sir John! what evasion 
have you now, sir? Can you deny your guilt any Jonger? 

Sir J, That villain Robert has betrayed me. If you 
will but have patience, this matter shall be explained. 

Lady R. Explained, sir? 

Sir J. Yes, my dear, explained, and 

Lady R. My dear, too! the assurance of you! 

Sir J. I say my dear, for | still regard you; and this 
was all done to—to—cure you of your jealousy: all 
done to cure you of your jealousy. 

Lady R. A fine way you have taken! 

Sir J. Yes, yes; all to convince you how groundless 
your ot piae are; and then we shall live very happy 

ther. 

Lady R. Ay! 


wee 
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Sir J. Thad settled all this on purpose, and contrived 
that it should come to your ears, and then I knew you 
would do just as you have done ; ; and—then—I—lI re- 
solved to do just as [have done; only to hint to you, 
that listeners seldom hear any good of themselves ; and 
to show you how wrong it is to be too suspicious, my 
dear. Was it not well done? Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady R. Aud do you laugh at me too, sir? Make 
me your sport? Ill go and get pen and ink this moment. 

Sir J. Oh! do so, wa’am; do so—ha, ha! you'll 
only expose yourself: go and write, madam—ha, ha, 
ha !—— 

Lady R. TI will, sir. [Going.| The door is locked. 
This won't succeed, sir. I suppose you have the key. 
Ay! Vi lay inmy life you have, and some one or other 
of your creatures is locked in there. 

Sir J. There, again! This is of a piece with all your 
vain surmises. Hu, ha! you are mighty silly, indeed 
you are, : 

; Lady R. 1 will search that closet. Iam determined 
will, 

Sir J. Do so, ma’am, do so. Ha, ha! I can’t but 
laugh at her. 

Lady R. Ul have the door broke open, if you won’t 
give me the ey, 

Sir J. Ha. ha, ha! How you expose yourself. 

Lady R. Will you give methe key, sir? 

Sir J. Ha, ha, ha! it is too ridiculous ! 

Lady R. Mighty well,sir. Tattle !—who waits there? 
I will find out ail your artifices. Tattle, I say. 


Re-enter TATTLE, R. 


Do you know any thing of the key of that closet, Tat- 
tle ? 

Tat. The key, ma’am! I have it, ma’am. 

Lady R. Give it to me. 

Tat. That is, I have it not, ma’am. Don’t have it 
ma’am, don’t ask for it. [ Aside to her, 

Lady R. Don't ask for it! but I will have it. Give 
me the key this instant. 

Sir J. How ! is she not willing to give it? There is 
something in this then. Give the key this moment, you 
jade, give it to me. 

Lady R. You shan’t have it, sir, What, you wast 
to hinder me? give the key to me. 
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iin Tat. Dear heart! I have lost it, ma’am. Better not 





_@phave it, ma’am. [ Aside. 
A Sir J, Give it to me this moment, I say. 

Tat. The devil is in it! there it is then. Let me 
make my escape. [Exit, R. 

Lady R. Now, sir, we shall see who you have. 

Sir J. Ay, now search, if you will. 

{Laughing at her. 

Lady R. (Unlocking the door.| You shall be found 

out, I promise you.—Oh ! [Screams. 


- Re-enter BEVERLEY from the Closet, R. 


Rev. Madam, your most obedient. [ Bows to her. 

Sir J. (u.) By all that’s false, bere he is again! 

Lady R. What, in the name of wonder, brings you 
here, sir? 

Str J. Oh, madam! you know his business, and I 
know his!business, and the gentleman knows his busi- 
ness. There he is, ma’am! there isthe gentleman wait- 
ing for you; true to his appointment, you see. Sir, 
your humble servant. My Lady Restless, your humble 
Seivant. Is the case plain now? 

Bev. Sir, however odd this may appear—— 

Sir J. Ay! now settle it between yourselves: giveit 
what term you will, sir, she will confirin it. You need 
not be afraid, sir; you will agree in your story ; she is 
quick of invention, and I dare say you are pretty quick 
too ! 

Bev. Sir, I must beg you will put no forced construc- 
tion upon this matter. 

Sir J. And you beg the same, ma’am, don't you ? 

Ber. (o.) Sir, I beg to be heard. My busineas here 
is, to desire you will return me the picture which you 
have in your possession ; it is now become dear to me, 
sir. 

Sir J. (c.) U dare say it is. 

Bev. And must be returned. 

Sir J. It is of equal value to me. It shall rise in evi- 
dence against you both. : | 

Lady R. (x.) Evidence against me! explain your- 
self. How did you getin here? What's your business ? 
What brought you hither? What’s your errand? 

Sir J. Ay, sir, speak; how did you get in here? 
What's your business? What brought you hither? 
What's your errand? 
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Bev. Vexation! I am beset by them both at once. 

[ Aside. 

Sir J. Ay, sir, explain. 

Bev. Sir, if you will give me leave, I will satisfy you 
entirely. I assure you, sir, and you too, ma’am, that 
the liberty I have taken with your closet is entirely 
owing to your maid Tattle. 

Sir J. The jade! I don’t doubt it, sir. 

Bev. To prevent, if possible, the interpretation now 
put upon seeing me in this house-—— 

Sir J. And it was well contrived, sir. Oh, my Lady 
Restless ! 

Lady R. By all that’s just, I knew nothing of it. 

Bev. Nothing, upon my honour, sir. 

Sir J. Oh! I knew you would both agree. 

Bev. As 1 ama gentleman, I tell you the real fact. 

Sir J. You need not, sir; I know the real fact. 

Bev. I have no time to lose in frivolous altercation : 
Lgnust now desire the picture, directly. 

“Sir J. Tl wish you a good evening. * 

Bev. 1 shall not stir without it. I should be glad 
you would comply without a quarrel, 1 must be ob- 
liged to 

Sir J. Ay, now her bully begins! [ Aside. 

Ber. Lam not to be trifled with. If you don’t return 
it by fair means, I shall be forced to draw. 

Sir J. She has set him on to cut my throat: but I 
will disappomt her. She is a worthless woman, and 1 
won't fightabout her. There, sir, there is your trinket. 
I shall have proof sufficient without it. 

Bev. Upon my honour, sir, you will have no proof 
of any transgression of mine. If you suspect your lady 
from these appearances, you wrong her much, I assure 
you. 

Ludy R. Sir, I desire you will explain all this. 

Bev. Call up your maid, madam, and then—— 

Sir J. No, sir; no more of it, 1 am satisfied. 
wish you good night. 

Bev. When you are willing to listen to reason, 1 
shall be ready to convince you of your error. Madam, 
you may depend I shall do justice to your honour upon 
all occasions. And now I take my leave. [Axit, v. 

Sir J. Now, my Lady Restless, now! you are tho- 
roughly known! all your artifices are known; Mr. Be- 
verley is known; my Lord Conquest is known. 

Lady R, My Lord Conquest, sir! { despise all your 
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imputations. My Lord Conquest’s maid, sir! what can 
you say to that? 

Sir J. Very well, madam! ’tis now my turn to write 
to your brother, and I promise you I will do it. 

Lady R. You will write, sir! you will write !—ha, 
ha! You make yourself very ridiculous! you do in- 
deed !—ha, ha! 

Sir J. ‘Sdeath! madam, am I to be insulted with a 
contumelious laugh into the bargain ? 

Lady R. Why, my dear, this was all done-——to—to— 
to—cure you of your jealousy ; for I knew you would 
act as you have done, and so I resolved to do as I 
have done.—Was it not well done, my dear?—~—Ha, 
ha! 

Sir J. D—nation! this is too much: it is beyoud all 
patience. 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha! the tables are turned, I think. 

[Sings and laughs. 

Sir J. Let me tell you it is no laughing matter. You 
are a vile woman; I know you, and the world shall 
know you, I promise you it shall, 

Lady R. { am clear in my own conviction, and your 
slander [ despise; nor shall your artifices blind me or 
my friends any longer. Sir, as you say, it is no laugh- 
ing matter. I promise you, you shall never dishonour 
me again in this house. 

Sir J. And I promise you, madam, that you shall 
never dishonour me in any house. 

Lady R. Injurious, false, perfidious man! 

Sir J. Deceitful, wanton, wanton woman! 

[ Exeunt at oppostie Doors. 


END OF ACT IY, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE 1.—An Apuriment at Mx. BLAND¥ORD’S. 


Enter BuANDFORD, Str WiLLIAM BELLMONT, and 
BELLMONT, L. 


Bland. Well, Sir William, we have made a.good 
day's work of it—the writings will be ready to-morrow 
morning.—Where is Belinda? I thought she was in this 
room. 

Tip. She is gone to her own room, sir: she is not 
well. 

Sir W. She has changed her mind, perhaps.—T shall 
have no faith in this business till it is all concluded. 

Bland, Changed her mind! say you? No, no; I 
can depend upon her. I'll bring her to you this mo- 
ment, and you and your son shall hear a declaration 
of her mind out of her own lips.—Tippet, where is 
Belinda ? 

Tip. VU show you the way, sir. 

[Exit with BLANDFORD, R. 

Sir W. Now we shall see what authority you have 
over your daughter.--I have your promise, George, if 
she consents, you will be ready to comply with the 
wishes of your father ? 

Beli. Sir, you may depend—that is, as far as matters 
are in ny power: —but you know, ag [ told you already, 
the lady has a settled, rooted aversion to me. 

Sir W. Aversion!—she can change her mind, can’t 
she? Women have no settled principle: they Hke 
to-day and dislike to-morrow,—Besides, has not her 
father promised her to you in marriage ?—If the old gen- 
theman likes you, what have you to do with her aver- 
Sion? 

Bell, To do -vithit? A great deal, I am afraid.— 
You are not now to learn, that when a young lady mar- 
ries against her inclination, billet-doux, assignations, 
plots, intrigues, and a terrible et crtera of female stra- 
tagem, mount into her brain, and the poor husband in 
the mean time — 

Sir W. Come, lad, don’t play the rogue with your 
father. Did not you promise me, if she made no ob- 
jection, that there would be no ohstacle on your part? 
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Bell. ¥ promised, to be sure; but yet I can’t help 
thinking —— 

Sir W. And I can’t help thinking that you know how 
to equivocate. Look you, George, your words were 
plain, downright English, and I expect that you will 
perform to the very letter. I have fixed my heart upon 
this match. Mr. Blandford and | have passed the day 
at the Crown and Rolls, to read over the deeds. I have 
been dining upon parchment, as I may say. I now tell 
you once for all, you must be observant of my will and 
pleasure, 

Beil. To end all dispute, sir, if the lady——she will 
never consent; I may safely promise. [| Aside. ]—If the 
lady, sir, can at once forget bee engagements with my 
friend Beverley —— 

Sir W. You will then forget Clarissa : fairly spoken. 
Coine, I am satisfied. And now, now we shall see. 


Re-enter BLANDFORD with BELINDA, R. 


Bland. Odsheart, I am overjoyed, Sir William: my 
daughter is a complying girl, and obedient to her father. 
Young gentleman, I give you joy. 

Bell. Death to my hopes! what does he mean! 

{ Aside. 

Bland. Sir William, give me your hand upon it.—. 
This will not only be a match of prudence, but of incli- 
nation. 

Sir ¥. There, George, there is news for you. 

Bell, Sure she won't bring this calamity upon me? 
[ Aside.]—-Can I believe what I hear, madam? will you 
yourself pronounce the sentence? 

Belin. Sir, I must take shame to myself that I have 
heen so long refractory to the dictates of the best of 
fathers, and bal also to your merits. 

Bland. TollTo)l loll. 

Beil: Confusion! [Aside.] My merit, I fear, is ove - 
rated by you. 

Belin. Pardon me, sir, ¥ must freely declare that my 
heart has been fixed ona worthless man, whom I now 
renounce; and to yoilgsir, I am ready to resign myself. 

Bland, There, there, all's fixed, and my blessing 
attend you both. 

Beli. What a dilemma am I broughtinto!  [Aséde. 

Sir W. George, what's. the matter, boy? You a 
bridegroom ! ounds! at your age I could cut a caper 
over the moon upon such an occasion. 
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Beil. Sir, I must beg to be excused; I am more 
slack-mettled, sir: IF cannot leap quite so high. 

Sir W. Well, well, all in good time.—Mr. Blandford, 
where’s the bottle you promised? I want to wash down 
the cobwebs of the law. 

Bland. 1\n truth so do 1.—Who waits there? Lay a 
table in the next room.—Come, come, we'll go and 
drink a bumper to the young couple. 

Sir W. With all my heart. George, you're a cup too 
low; come with us, my lad, we'll cheer your spirits— 
come along, George. [ Arit with Buanb. R. 

Bell. LT attend you, sir.—Is this true, Belinda? 

Belin. My real sentiments, sir. 

Bell. Then you have undone us all. [Fxit, nr. 

Belin. Yes, I am resotv’d at length, and I will punish 
his falsehood and ingratitude by obeying my father’s 
commands, But my friend Clarissa—has she desery’d 
this of me? My resentments have hurried me too far— 
Resume your strength, my heart, and let no sudden 
gust of passion make you false to friendship and to 
honour. 


Enter Tipper, wv. 


Well, Tippet, have you done as I ordered you? 

Tip. I have, madam. 

Belin. A vile, perfidious man ! 

Tip. So he is, madam. 

Belin, After all the love I profess’d for him! After 
so many ardent vows and protestations he has made 
me. 

Tip. After the hours he has kneel’d at your feet. 

Belin. I will drive him from my thoughts—here, 
take this letter, Tippit—give it to him with your own 
hands. 

Tip. Yes, madam. 

Belin. Where are his letters ? 

Tip. Here, madam 

Belin. The bracelet? 

Tip. 'Y have it safe. 

Belin. Mighty well—take them all home to him. And 
in return bring ine back my foolish letters to him. 

Tip. Madam, I won't quit the house without them. 

Belin. That letter will inform him that his falsehood 
has compelled me into a compliance with my father’s in- 
tenticns, and be sure you confirm that to him. 
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Tip. He shall hear it on every side of his ears, I 
warrant him. 

Belin. Very well, you may go—and, hark ye, Tip- 
pet! ask his man—as if from yourself—carelessly— 
whether his master ever talk’d of me—and what he said, 
Tippet. 

Tip. Yes, madam. 

Belin. But t don't care what he said—TI don’t want to 
know any thing about him—it does not concern me now 
—~no—no —let him care as little for me as I do for him— 
tell him I say so. 

Tip. I shan’t forget it, ma’am. 

Belin, Tell him to hate me as much as I do him. 

Tip. Vil tell him his own, I promise you, ma’am. 

Belin, Very well—that’s all—get you gone— 

Tip. Yes, ma'am. 

Belin. Mind what T have said— 

Tip. Trust to me. 

Belin. Don’t forget a tittle. 

Tip. No, ma’am. 

Belin. Be sure you tell him how indifferent 1 am. 

Tip. Leave all to me. 

Belin. You see, Tippet, 1 am quite unconcerned—the 
barbarous wretch ! 

Tip. Oh, yes, ma’am, F see. 

Belin. <' easy to sce that I am not at all uneasy— 
you see th I am very gay upon it. [ Laughs De 

Tip. Yes, ma’am. Laughs. 

Belin. False! false Beverley ! Tell him I will never 
seé his face any more. 

Tip. 1 am gone, ma’am. 

Belin, That upon no account will T ever exchange a 
word with him, hear from him, of him, or have any 
thing of any kind whatever to do with him—I'Hi never 
see his face again. 

Tip. I have my lesson, ma‘am. { Going. 


Enter a SERVANT, L. 


Serv. (L.) Mr. Beverley, madam. 

Tip. (u.) My lady won't see his face again. 

Belin. Yes, ¥ think I will see his face orice more— 
show him in. [Exit Servant, u.} 1 will see him once 
nae and tel! him all myself.—You may withdraw, 
Fippet. 

Tip. Yes, ma'am.—Ah ! she lasa hankering after him 
still. { Aside—erit, 1. 

3 ; 
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Belin. Now will I upbraid him, now tell him all his 
own, and——= 


Enter BEVERLEY, L. 


Beow Belinda'—how gladly do I once again be- 
hold—— 

Belin. And with what resentment have not I reason 
to behold, sir ? 

Bev. You have, Belinda—you have reason, I grant it 
—but forgive the rash words, my folly utter’'d——° 

Belin. Oh! sir, mistake me not—they are not your 
words I quarrel with—your actions, Mr. Beverley, your 
actions, sir! 

Bev. They are not to be extenuated— but here is the 
picture which caus'’d that unlucky mistake between us— 
I have recovered it from Sir John Restless 

Belin. From Lady Restless, sir 

Bev. Madam! 

Belin. Oh! fie, sir—no more—I have done— 

Bev. You must, you must accept it—Thus on my 
knees I beg you will—[ AKncelsj—will you, Belinda? 

_ Belin. Leave me, sir—Mr. Beverley—Y our falschood, 
sir-—— 

Bev. My falsehood !—by all the—— 

Belin. You have destroy d my peace of mind for ever 
—nay, you yourself have forced me into the arms of 
another. 

Bev. What do I hear? | 

Belin. In obedience to the commands of a father, I 
have agreed to marry Mr. Bellinont. 

Bev. Mr. Bellmont !—him !— marry him !—It is very 
well, ma’am—I expected it would come to this—and 
my Lady Restless is only mentioned on this occasion, as 
aretort for my accusation about Sir John—I1 understand 
it~—and, by heaven! I believe the whole story. 

Belin. You do, sir? 

Bev. 1 do—F¥Fool that! was to humble myself to you! 
—My pride is now piqued, and IT am glad, ma’am—as 
glad as you can be, to break off for ever. 

Belin. Oh! sir, I can be as indifferent on my part— 
pes Sir, you have only to send me back my letters, 
an 

Bev. Oh! agreed, agreed—1°}! go home this moment, 
and send them all—and before 1 go, ma’am, here is your 
own picture, which you had given me with your own 
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hands. Mr, Bellmont will be glad of it~—or Sir John 
Restless will be glad of it. 
Belin. Very like, sir—[ Takes the Picture.] Tyrant, 
tyrant man! to treat me in this barbarous manner. 
(Cries. 
- Bev. Tears; Belinda! [ Approaching.] Beling} ! 
Belin. No more of your insidious arts—I will hear no 
more—Oh, my heart—my heart will break—I did not 
think it was in your nature to behave as you have done ; 
but—farewell for ever. [Ezit, r. 
Bev. Belinda!—hear me but speak--By heaven, my 
Lady Restless—she’s gone—’Sdeath! I have been 
duped by her all this time; I will now summon up all 
that is man within me, and in my turn despise her. 


Re-enter Tippet, with the Packet of Letters, x. 


Tip. If you are going home, sir, pray pop these 
things into your pocket. 

Bell. Yes, l am going—I will leave this detested— 

Tip. This abominable place, sir— [ Laughing. 

Bev. This heli !— : | 

Tip. Ha, ha! ay, sir, this hell— 

Bev. This mansion of perfidy, ingratitude, and fraud— 

Tip. Very right, sir, let us go— 

Bev. And yet—Tippet, you must not stir—indulge 
me but a little—it is all a misunderstanding, this-—— 

Tip. My tady will have no more to say to these 
things —— 

Bev. Oh! Tippet, use your interest with her—keep 
them in the house till I return—I will clear up this whole 
matter presently—I must not lose her thus. ([Hzit, x. 

Tip. Poor gentleman! he seems in a lamentable way 
~—well, I fancy for my part he is a true-lover after all ; 
that’s what I do—and my young lady ! fear is—Madam, 
madam, madam, you are to blame—you are indeed. 

Belin. [ Ke-enters.] Is he gone? 

Tip. He is, madam. 

Belin. Did he say any thing? was he uneasy ?—or 
did he carry it off with a—— 

Tip. Oh! ma’am, he went away sighing short, his 
heart throbbing, his eyes brimfull, his looks pale—you 
are to blame, you are indeed, madam—I dare be sworn 
he has never prov’d false. 

Belin. Ob, Tippet! could I be sure of that—— 

Tip. But you are not sure of the contrary—Why 
won't you seé my Lady Restless? see her directly, ma- 
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dam; go to her now before it is too late; before the 
old folks, who are now putting their heads together, 
have settled the whole affair—do, dear ma’am, be ad- 
vis’d—shalli I order you a chair ? 

Belin, I don’t know what to say——TI am afraid I 
love him still—Yes, I will see my Lady Restless; I 
will be thoroughly inform'd of the whole matter—order 
my chair 

Tip. Yes, ma’am; I will, ma’an. [Fxit, vu. 

Belin. Wf Tshould lose him through a misapprehen- 
sion of things, I shall never be able to forgive myself ; 
and if rightly inform’d, the world combin’d shall not 
induce me to look on him again. [Hrit, v. 





Re-enter 8i1k WILLIAM BELLMONT and BELLMONT, R. 


Sir W. Well, George, every thing is settled. 
Bell. But still, sir, | wish you would consider 
Sir W. At your tricks again? 

Bell. IT am above an attempt to deceive you: but if 
all circumstances were known—I am not fond of speak- 
ing detractingly of a young lady ; but for the bonour of 
your family, sir, let us desist from this match. ~ 

Sir W. Roguery, lad! there’s roguery in this. 

Bell. I sec you will force me to speak out. If there 
is unhappily a flaw in Belinda’s reputation—— 

Sir W. How? “ 

Bell. This is no time to dissemble. In short, sir, my 
Lady Restless, a worthy lady here in the neighbour- 
hood, has discovered a connexion between her and Sir 
John Restless; Sir John and Lady Restless lived in 
perfect harmony till this affair broke out. The peace of 
the family is now destroyed. The whole is come to the 
knowledge of my friend Beverley: with tears in his 
eyes, with a bleeding heart (for he loved Belinda ten- 
derly), he has at last mastered up resolution, and taken 
his final leave. | aay, | 

Sir W. Ay! can this be true? | | 

Bell. It is but too true; I am sorry to report it. And 
now, sir, judge yourself. Oh!—here comes Mr. Bland- 
ford; ’tis a dreadful scene to open to him;‘a terrible 
story for the ear of,a father! You had best take no 
notice : we need not Be accessary to. a young lady’s ruin: 
it is a family affair, and we may leave them to patch it 





up among theimselves as well as they can, - 
Sir W. If:these things are so, why then the case is 
altered, 9° “oe a 
Gc 3 
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Re-enler BLANDFORD, R. 


Bland. Hey! what’s in the wind now? You two 
Jook as grave! what’s come over you? For my part, 
my spirits are above proof with joy: 1am in love with 
my daughter for her compliance, and | fancy I shall 
throw in an odd thousand more, to enliven the honey- 
moon. 

Stir W. Mr. Blandford, we are rather ina hurry, I 
think. We had better not precipitate matiers. 

Bland. Nay, if vou are for changing your mind— 
Look you, sir, my daughter shall not be trifled with, 
Where is she? Where is my girl? Who answers 
there? 


Re-enter Tipret, L. 


Where’s Belinda 3 

Tip. She is not gone far, sir: just stepp’d out upon 
a moment’s business to Sir John Restless. 

Sir W. Gone to Sir John Restless ! [ Aside. 

Bell. You see, sir. [To Sin Wituiam. 

Bland, 1 did not think she knew Sir John. 

Sir W. Yes, she knows him: she has been acquainted 
with him for some time past. 

Bland, What freak has she got in her head? She is 
not gone after her Mr. Beverley, I hops. Zookers! 
this has an odd appearance. I don’t like it: Ill follow 
her this moment. 

Sir W. You are right: I'll attend you.—Now, 
George, this will explain every thing. [Aside.} Come, 
Mr. Blandford, this may be an escape: young birds will 
wing their flight. 

Bland. Well, well, say no more; we shall see bow 
itis. Come, Sir William, it is but a step. [Bxil. 

Bell. [To Tipper.) Where is Clarissa? 

Sir W. [Looks back.| What, loitering, George? 

Bell. 1 follow you, sir. [ Exit Sin Winuiam.] Cla- 
rissa isnot gone, I hope? 

Tip. Gone, sir! She is writing, and crying, and 
wiping her eyes, apd tearing her paper, and beginning - 
again, and in such a piteous way. 

Bell, 1 must see her: she mist come with us. If 
Lady Restless persists in her story, who knows what 
turn this affair may take? Come, Mrs. Tippet, show 
me the way. fi zeunt, Le 
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SCENE I1.—Tke Lali in the House of Sir John 
Restless.—A loud Rap at the Door, k. 


Eater ROBERT, L. 


Rob. What a hurry you are in there! This is my 
lady, | suppose. Where can she have been? Now for 
more confusion, If she finds madam Belinda with Sir 
John, we are all blown up again. 

Sir J. [Peeping in.) Robert, Robert: is that your 
lady ? 

Rob, Mercy on us! She is coming, I believe, sir. 
[ Looks out.) I see her chair: it is my lady. 

Sir J. Don’t let her know that Belinda is in the 
house. 

Rob. Not if Tcan help it. Trust to me, sir. [Sir J. 
mithdrans.| Uere she comes, What has she been 
about ? 


Enter Lany REstuess, ina Chair, x. 


Lady R. (Coming out of the Chair.| Is Sir John at 
home ? 

Rob. I fancy he is, my lady. 

Lady R. Has any body been with him? 

Hob. He has been all alone, writing letters in his 
study; he desired not to be interrupted. 

Lady R. 1 shall not interrupt him, I promise him. 
You never will tell me any thing, Robert: I don’! care 
who comes after him. To-morrow 1 shall quit this 
house, and then he may riot in licentious pleasure. If 
he asks for me, J am not well; I am gone to my own 
apartment: I hope to see no more of him. [ Going. 

Chair. Shall your ladyship want the chair any more 
to-night? 

Lady R. 1 don’t know what I shall want. Leave the 
chair there: you may wait. ‘ [Hait, ke. 

Chair. Ay! always a waiting job. 

[Puts the Chair uside.—Exeunt CHAIRMEN 
and ROBERT, L. 


Enter Sin Joun Restyuess and BEvINDA, L. 
Belin. Uf you will but permit me to say a word to 


er——— 
Sir J. Excuse me for the present: I beg you will. 
Relin.. A short interview with Lady Restless might 

clear up all my doubts: what objection can you have ? 
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Sir J. A million of objections. You do not know the 
consequence of being seen inthis house. She will in- 
terpret every thing her own way. I am unhappy, madam, 
while you stay. 

Belin. There is more cruelty in your refusal than you 
can imagine. Mr. Beverley's character is in question: 
it oe the last importance to me to know the whole 
truth. 

Sir J. You know it all, madam. Mr. Beverley’s 
character istoo clear, Proofs thicken and grow stronger 
every hour. Since the visit I paid you this very day, 
Thave made another discovery. I found him lurking 
here in my house. 

Belin. Found him here, sir? 

Sir J. Found him here. He was lying in ambush for 
another amorous meeting. 

Belin. If there is no mistake in this business 

Sir J. Mistake! May I trust my own eyes? I saw 
him; I spoke to him; [taxed him with his guilt. He 
was concealed in her closet: does that amount to proof ? 
Her maid Tattle stationed him there. My lady was 
privy to it: she favoured the stratagem. Are you sa- 
tisfied now, madam? ; 

Belin. The particulars of this discovery, Sir John, 
may convince me: tell me all, sir; you will oblige 
me, | 
Str J. Inquire no more for the present. You will 
oblige me, madam. Robert shall see you safe home. 
I would not have my lady find us together: I think I 
hear her: no, no. In a day or two the particulars will 
be known to the wide world. Where is Robert ?— 
He shall conduct you home. My peace and happiness 
require it. 

Belin. My peace and happiness are destroyed for 
ever. If your story be true—— 7 

Sir J, It istoo true: I wish you a good night. I am 
miserable while you are bere. Robert! 

Belin. Deliver me! I am ruined. I hear my father’s 
voice: what brings him hither? I am undone if he 
finds me. Let me retire into that room. 

Sir J. That room will not do ¢ you will be seen there, 

Belin, Can’t I go up stairs? | [ Going. 

Sir J. No; 1am ruined if you go that way. Helland 
distraction! My Lady Restless coming down! Here, 
madam, here; into that chair. You will be concealed 
there: nobody will suspect you. 
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Belin. Any where, sir: put me any where, to avoid 
this impending storm. Goes into thé Chair. 

Sir J. [Shutting the Chair.] This is lucky. [I am 
safenow. Let my lady come as soon & she will. 


Re-enter Lapy RESTLESS, R. 
Lady R. Lonly wanted to say one word, sir. 


Enter BLANDFORD, L. 


Bland. Sir John, I am obliged to intrude: I am told 
my daughter is here. 

Lady R. There! he has heard it all. 

Bland. Y have heard that Belinda cameto your house, 
en what business I do not know. I! hope, Sir John, that 
you do not harbour the girl, to disturb the peace and 
happiness of a father. 

Sir J. That imputation, Sir 

Lady R. He does harbour her. 

Sir J. Mr. Blandford, I give you my honour 

Lady R. l know he does. He has ruined your 
daughter ; he has injured you, sir, as well as me, in the 
most essential point, 

Sir J. She raves ; she is mad. If you listen to her— 








Enter Sir WILLIAM BLANDFORD and BEVERLEY, R. 


. Bland. 1am glad you are come, Sir William. This 
is more than l expected. 

Sir J. And more than I expected. There, madam, 
there is your favourite again ! 

Bev. My visit is public, sir. I come to demand, in 
the presence of this company, an explanation of the mis- 
chief you have done me. 

Sir J. You need not be so public, sir. The closet 
is ready for you: Tattle will turn the key, and you will 
there be very safe. ; 

Lady R. How can you persist in sucha fallacy? He 
knows, he perfectly well knows, it was an accident; a 
mere blunder of the servant, entirely unknown to me. 

Sir J, She was privy to the whole. 

- Bland. This is beside my purpose. I came hither in 
quest of my daughter: a father demands her. Is she 
here? Is she in the house? 

Sir J. In this house, sir? Our families never visited. 
I ain not acquainted with ber. 

Lady R. He is acquainted with her. I saw him clasp 
her in his arms. 


] 
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Bland. In his arms! When ? Where? Tell me all. 

Lady'R. Yes, now let him give an account of himself. 

Sir J. When ye have accounted for your actions, 
madam——— e 

Lady R. Render an account to the lady’s father, sir. 

Bland. Yes, to her father. Account with me, sir. 
When and where was all this ? 

Lady R. This very day, at noon, in the Park. 

Bev. But in the eyes of the whole world: Iknow Be- 
linda: I can acquit her. 

Sir J. And I proclaim her innocence. We can both 
acquit her. [Goes up to BEVERLEY. 

Lady R. You are both In a plot: both combined. 

Sir J. It was all harmless: all inoffensive. Was not 
it, Mr. Beverley? 

Bev. Yes, all, all. 

Lady R. All guilt, manifest downright guilt. 

Sir W. Ifyou all talk together, we shall never un- 
derstand. 

Bev. T understand it all. Mr. Blandford, you met 
Belinda in the Park this morning ? 

Bland. 1 did, sir. 

Bey, You accosted her violently: the harshness of 
your language overpowered her spirits: she was ready 
to faint: Sir John was passing by: she was going to 
drop down: Sir John assisted her: that is the whole of 
the story. Injured. as I am, I must do justice to Belinda’s 
character. She may treat me with the caprice and 
pride of insolent beauty ; but her virtue claims respect. 

Sir J. There now; there! that is the whole of the 
story. 

Lady R. The whole of the story! no, Sir John: you 
shall suppress nothing: you could receive a picture 
from her. 

Sir J. You, madam, could receive a picture; and 
you, Mr. Beverley, could present it. 

Lady R. Mr. Beverley, you hear this! 

Bev, I can justify you, madam. 1 gave your lady po 
picture, Sir Join. 

Sir J. She had it in her hand. I saw her print her 
kisses on it, and io that moment I seized it from her. 

Bev. Belinda dropped it in the Park, when she was 
taken ill; I had just given itto her. Your lady found 
it there. 

Lady R. I found it on that very spot, 

Bev. There, sir; she found it. 
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Sir J. 1 found you locked up in her cabinet; con- 
cealed in private. 

Lady R. But with no bad intent. 

Sir J. With the worst intent. | 

Bev. Your jealousy, Sir John, has fixed an imputa- 
tion upon me, who have not deserved it: and your sus- 
picions, madam. have fallen, like a blasting mildew, 
upon a lady, whose namo was never before sullied by 
the breath of calumny. | 

Sir W. The affair is clear, as to your daughter, Mr. 
Blandford. F am satisfied, and now we need not intrude 
any longer upon this family. 


Enter BELLMONT and CLARISSA, L. 
Walk in, George: every thing is right: your fears may 
now go to rest. 

Lady R. I shall not stay another night in this house. 
Time will explain every thing. Call my chairmen, 
there. Sir John has it his own way at present. You 
have settled this among yourselves. I shall now go 
to my brother. Sir John, I have no more to say at 
present. 

Sir J. Youshallnot go: you shall not quit this house 
till 1 consent. 

Lady R. Very well, sir: Y must be your prisoner, 
must {7 

Sir J. It is mine to command here. No loose escapes 
this night, no assignations, no intrigues to disgrace me. 

Lady R. Such inhuman treatment! I am glad there 
are witnesses of your behaviour. [ Walks away. 

Bland. 1 am sorry to see all this confusion ; but since 
my daughter is not here-—— | 

dy R. He knows where she is, and so you will find. 

Sir J. [Coming forward,| Your daughter is inno- 
cent, sir, I give youmy honour. Where should she be’ 
in this house? Lady Restless has occasioned all this 
mischief. She formed a story to palliate her own mis- 
conduct. To her various artifices you are a stranger ; 
but ina few days you may depend that I have full 
proof, and in a little time every thing will—— 


Re-enter Bexuinna from the Chair. 


Lady R. Who has proof now? There, there! in his 
house all the time ! 


Bland. What do I see ? 
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Ber. Belinda here ! 

Sir W. So, so! there is something in it, I see, 

Sir J. Distraction! this is unlucky. [ Aside. 

Lady R. What say you now, Mr. Beverley? Now, 
Mr. Blandford, there; ocular demonstration for you! 

Sir W. George, take Clarissa as soon as you will. 
Mr. Blandford, you will excuse me, if I now decline 
any further treaty with you. 

Bland, This abrupt behaviour, Sir William—— 

Sir W. 1 am satisfied, sir. I am resolved. Clarissa, 
you have my approbation : my son is at your service. 
Here, George, take her and be happy. 

Bell. [Taking her hand.| To you, from this mo- 
ment, I dedicate all my future days. 

Bland. Very well: take your own way. I can still 
protect my daughter, 

Bev. And she deserves your protection: my dear 
Belinda, explain all this: I know it is in your power. 

Belin, This generous behaviour, sir, recalls me to 
new life. You, [ am now convinced, have been accused 
by my Lady Restless without foundation. Whatever 
turn her ladyship’s unhappy self-tormenting fancy may 
give to my conduct, it may provoke a smile, but will 
excite no other passion. 

Lady R. Mighty tine! what brought you to this house? 

Belin. To bea witness of your folly, madam, and Sir 
John’s into the bargain. 

Bell. That I can vouch: Sir John can fill his mind 
with vain chimeras, withas apt a disposition as his lady. 
Beverley has been represented i in the falsest colours—— 

Lady R. That I admit: Sir John invented the story. 

Bev. And Belinda, madam, has been cruelly slan- 
dered by you. 

Sir J. She has so: that I admit. 

Belin. And my desire to see all this cleared up, 
brought me to this house, madam. Now you see what 
has made this confusion. 

Lady R. O, I expected these airs! You may discuss 
the point where you please: I will hear no more upon 
the subject. (Hatt, vu. 

Bland, Madam, the subject must be settled. 

[ Follows her. 

Sir J. You have a right to insist upon it: the whole 
shall be explained this moment. Sir William, you are 
a dispassionate man, give us your assistance. [Bxit, li. 
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Sir W. With all my heart. George, you are no longer 
concerned in this business, and I am glad of it, 
[Exit with BELLMONT, L. 
Cla. [To Breveriey.}] Now, brother, now is your 
time: your difficulties are all removed. Sir John sus- 
pected you without reason: my Lady Restless did the 
same to Belinda: you are both in love, and now mray do 
each other justice. I cansatisfy my Lady Restless and 


your father, [ Exit, w. 
Bev. I see, I see my rashness. Aside, 
Belin. I have been terribly deceived. Aside. 
Bev. if she would but forgive my folly ! Aside, . 
Belin. Why does not he open his mind to me? I 

can’t speak first. { Aside. 


; Bev. What apology can I make her? [Aside.] Be- 
inda! 

Belin. Charming! he begins. [ Aside, and smiling. 

Bev. [Approaching.] Belinda!—no answer ?—Be- 
linda ! 

Belin. Mr. Beverley ! [Smiles aside. 

Bev. Don’t you think you have been very cruel to 
me, Belinda? [ Advancing towards her. 

Belin. Don't you think you have been barbarous to 
me? { Without looking at him. 

Bev. Ihave: J grantit. Can you find in your heart 
to forgive me? 

Belin. [ Without looking at him.] You have kept me 
on the rack this whole day, and can you wonder that I 
feel myself unhappy ? 

Bev. 1 am to blame: I acknowledge it. If you knew 
how my own heart reproaches me, you would spare 
yourself the trouble. With tears in my eyes I now 
speak to you: I acknowledge all my errors. 

Belin. [Looking at him.] Those are not tears, Mr. 
Beverley. , [ Smiling. 

Bev. They are; you see that they are. 

Belin. Ah! you men can command tears. 

Bev. My life! my angel! [Kissing her hand } Do 
you forgive me? 

Belin. No; I hate you. { Looks pleased at him. 

Bev. Now, I don’t believe that. [Kisses her cheek.} 
Do you hate me, Belinda? 

Belin. How could you let an extravagance of temper 
get the better of you? WVYou know the sincerity of my 
affection. Oh, Mr. Beverley! was it not ungenerous ? 

| H 


a 
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Bev. It was; I own it; on my knees I own it. 
; [ Kreels. 
Belin. (Laughing.| Oh! proud man! have Tf hun- 
bled you? Siuce you submit to my will and pleasure, 
I think I can forgive-you. Beg my picture back this 
moment. [Shows it to him. 
Bev. [ Rises, and tuking the Picture.| 1 shal! adore 
it ever, and heal this breach with uninterrupted love. 


Re-enter Sik JOHN Restuess, Lapy REsTLeESs, SiR 
Wicuiam Buanp¥rorp, BLANDFORD, BELLMONT, 
and Crarissa, laughing. 


Sir J. [Laughing.] Why, yes: it is very clear. I 
can now laugh at my own folly, and my wife's too. 

Lady R. There has been something of a mistake, I 
believe. 

Bev. You see, Sir John, what your suspicions are 
come to. I never was within your doors before this 
day ; nor should [, perhaps, have had the honour of 
speaking to your lady, had it not been for the misun- 
derstanding your mutual jealousies occasioned between 
Belinda and me. 

Bland. And your ladyship has been ingenious enough 
to work out of those whimsical circumstances a charge 
against my daughter. Ha, ha! 

Sir J. It is ever her way, sir. I told you, my dear, 
that you would make yourself very ridiculous. 

Lady R. 1 fancy. sir, you have net been behind hand 
with me. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir W. And now, Mr. Blandford, I think we may as 
well let the match go on as we first intended. 

Bland. No, no more of that: you have disposed of 
yourson. Belinda, 1 no longer oppose your inclinations : 
take Mr. Beverley as soon as you will. 

Sir J. Now let us see: if she agrees to marry him, 
why then she knows he is innocent, and I shall be satis- 
fied. { Aside. 

Belin. If you insist upon it, sir. 

Bland. 1 do insist. 

Lady R. If Beverley accepts of her, all my suspicions 


are at an end. [ Aside. 
Bev. Thus let me take the bright reward of all my 
wishes. [ Takes her hand. 


Belin. Since it is over, you have used your authority. 
sir, to make me happy indeed. We have both seen our 
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error, and frankly confess we have both been in the 
wrong too. 

Sir W. Why, we have been allin the wrong, I think. 

Sir J. It has been a day of mistakes, but of fortunate 
ones, conducing at last to the advantage of all parties. 
My Lady Restless will now be taught—— 

Lady R. Sir John, I hope you will be taught—— 

Bland. Never mention what is past. The wrang- 
ling of married people, about unlucky questions that 
break out between them, is like the lashing of atop: it 
only serves to keep it up the longer. 

Sir J. Very true: and since we have been ALL IN 
THE Wrona to-day, we will for the future endeavour 
to be ALL IN THE RicurT. 

Bev. A fair proposal, Sir John; we will make it our 
business, both you, who are married, and we, who are 
now entering into that state, by mutual confidence to 
ensure mutual happiness. 


The god of love thinks we profane his fire, 

When trifles, light as air, mistrust inspire. 

But where esteem and gen’rous passions spring, 
There reigns secure, and waves his purple wing ; 
Gives homefelt peace ; prevents the nuptial strife ; 
Endears the bliss, and bids it last for life. 


Lavy R. SiaJ. Buannp. Bexuin. Bev. Cua. Bey. Siz W. 


R.————R. C. —C. —L. C. L. 











THE END. 


PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY SAMUEL FOOTE, ESQ. 


To-n1GHT, be it known to box, gall’ry, and pit; 
Will be open’d the best * summer warehouse for wit; 
The new manufacture, Foote and Co. undertakers; 
-Play, pantomime, opera, farce, by the makers! 
We scorn, like our brethren, our fortunes to owe 
To Shakspeare and Southern, to Otway and Rove. 
Though our judgment may err, yet our justice is shown, 
For we promise to mangle no works but our own. 
And moreover on this you may firmly rely, 
If we can't make you laugh, that we won’t make you cry, 
For Roscius, who knew we were mirth-loving souls, 
Has lock’d up his lightning, his daggers, and bowls. 
Resolv’d that in buskins no hero shall stalk, 
He has shut us quite out of the tragedy walk. 
No blood, no blank-verse !—and in short we're undone, 
Unless you’re contented with frolic and fun. | 

If tir’d of her round in the Ranelagh-mill, 
There should be but one female inclin’d to sit still; 
If blind to the beauties, or sick of the squall, 
A party should shun to catch cold at Vauwzhall ; 
if at Sadler's sweet Wells the made wine should be thick, 
The cheesecakes turn sour, or Miss Wilkinson sick 5 
If the fume of the pipes should oppress you in June, 
Or the tumblers be Jame, or the bells out of tune; 
I hope you will call at our warehouse in Drury ; 
We've a curious assortment of goods, I assure you ; 
Domestic and foreign, and all kinds of wares; 
English cloths, Irish linen, and French petenlairs ! 

If for want of good custom, or losses in trade, 
The poetical partners should bankrupts be made! 
If from dealings too large we plunge deeply in debt, 
And whereas issue out in the Muses’ Gazette ; 
We'll on you, our assigns, for certificates call; 
Though insolvent, we're honest, and give up our all, 


¥S 4 
* Mr. Garrick, at this time, had let his plaffiouse for the summer 
months. . 


EPILOGUE, 
Written by Mr. Garrick, and spoken by Mrs, Yates. 


Bless me, this summer-work is so fatiguing ! 

And then our play’s so bustling, so intriguing ! 

Such miffing, sighing, scolding, all together ! 

These love affairs suit best with colder weather. 

At this warm time these writers should not treat you, 
With so much love and passion—for theyll heat you : 
Poets, like weavers, should, with taste and reason, 
Adapt their various goods to ev’ry season. 

For the hot months, the fanciful and slight ; 

For mind and body, something cool and light : 
Authors themselves indeed neglect this rule ; 

Dress warm in summer, and at Christmas cool. 

I told our bard within, these five-act plays 

Are rich brocades, unfit for sultry das. 

Were you a cook, said I, would you prepare, 
Large hams, and roasted sirloins for your fare? 
Their very smoke would pall acity glutton ; 

A tragedy would make you all unbutton ! 

Both appetites now ask for dantier picking, 

Farce, pantomime, cold lamb, or white-legg'’d chicken, 
At Ranelagh, fine rolls and butter see: 

Signior Tenducci, and the best green tea! 

Italian singing is as light as feather ; 

Beard is too loud, too powerful for this weather ! 
Vauxhall more solidly regales your palates ; 
Champuigne, cantatas, cold boil’d beef, and ballads. 
What shall we do your different tastes to hit? 

You relish satire ; [7'o Pit] you ragouts of wit; 


Bozes. 
Your taste is humour, and high-seagon'd joke ; [1 Gall. 
You call for hornpipes, and for Hearts of Oak; [2 Gall. 


O could I wish and-have !—A conjuring man 

Once told my fortune—and he charm’d this fan ! 

Said with a flirt I might my will enjoy: 

Think you there’s magic in this little toy ? 

I'll try its pow’r ; and, if I gain my wish, 

Vil give you, sirs, a downright English dish. 

Come then; a song [Music is heard] indeed! I see 
*twill do; 

Take heed, gallants, I'll play the deuce with you. 

Whene’er I please, Pll charm yoti to my sight ; 

And tear hay with flirting ev'ry night. 
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Enter two Ballad Singers, whe sing the following 
Song. 
Ye critics above, and ye critics below, 
Ye finer spun critics, who keep the mid row, 
O tarry a moment, I’J] sing you a song, 
“Shall prove that, like us, you are all in the wrong. 


Ye poets, who mount on the fam’d winged steed, 
Of prancing, and wincing, and kicking take heed : 
For when by those hornets, the critics, you’re stung, 
You're thrown in the dirt, and are allin the wrong. 


Ye actors, who act what these writers have writ, 
Pray stich to your poet, and spare your own wit ; 
For when with your own you unbridle your tongue, 
I'll hold ten to one you are all in the wrony. 


Ye knaves, who make news for the foolish to read, 
Who print daily @landers the hungry to feed: 

For awhile you mislead ’em, the news-hunting throng, 
Till the pillory proves you are adi in the wrong. 


Ye grave politicians, so deep and s0 wise, 

With your hums, and your shrugs, and your uplifted eyes, 
The road that you travel is tedious and long, 

But I pray you jog on, you are all in the wrong. 


Ye happy fond husbands, and fond happy wives, 

Let never suspicion embitter your lives ; 

Let your prudence be stout, and your faith be as strong, 
Who watch, or who catch, they are all in the wrong, 


Ye unmarried folks be not bought, or be sold, 

Let age avoid youth, and the young ones the old ; 

For they'll soon get together, the young with the young, 
And then, my wise old ones, you’re ald in the wrong, 


Ye soldiers and sailors, who bravely have fought, 
Who honour and glory, and laurels have bonght ; 
Let your foes but appear, you'll be at ’em ding dong, 
And if they come near you, they’re ald in the wrong. 


Ye judges of taste to our labours be kind, 

Our errors are many, pray wink, or be blind ; 

Still find your way hither to glad us each night, 

And our note we will change to you’re ali in the right. 


: Deray Priater, 17, Catherine street, Stran3, London. 
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REMARKS. 


Kine Leak is, beyond all comparison, the most affecting tragedy 
that ia to be found in any language. A father, in blind confidence, 
giving up all to his children—thosc children requiting his parental 
kindness with scorn and ingratitude, rebelling against him, turuing 
him out to the wild tempest, to desolation and madness,—present a 
picture so superhuman and appalling, that nature shrinks from the 
contemplation of it. Yet Shakspeare, in the conduct of this drama, 
has displayed such wonderful art, that nothing seems overstrained ; 
the effects, however shocking to humanity, result as naturally from 
their causes, as in the ordivary affairs of lite. The tnadness of Lear 
is inevitable, since, after such bilter provocation, it was impossible 
that reason could auy longer hold her seat in a mind so formed o 
paasion and sensibility. 

If it be true, with regard to human calamity, that— 

““ He best can paint it who has felt it most,” 


Whiat shall we say to the madness of Lear, depicted as it is with the 
utmost grandeur of thonght and expression, bat that, as every pas- 
sion of the soul was familiar to Shakspeare, the most mysterions 
and terrible of them all had engaged his deepest contemplation? 
And, whether we consider the ungovernable violence of the nnhappy 
king, in the banishment of Cordelia, and of the faithtul Keats hit 
credulous fondness in giving up all to his danghters, and relying upon 
their duty and affection for the sapport and comfort of his old age ; his 
rage and disappointment: at finding himself deceived; bis bitter im- 
precations ou their ingratitude; his remorse for the il treatment of 
her, whose only fault was ber sincerity ; his madness and death, with 
all their accompanying hurrore—~a more overwhelming picture of hu- 
an inisery never bharrowed ap the feelings or crushed the heart, 

The prominent feature in the disposition of Lear—a feature charae- 
teristic of the rude age in which he is supposed to reign ~-is impetuo- 
sity. If he is yuck in his affections, he is no less su in his resent- 
ments. He is alive to the slightest show of neglect. In the scene 
where Oswald enters singing, aud the physician reminds him that he 
is entertained with slender ceremony, he replies— 

“ Say’st thou sof 
Thoa but remember’st me of mine own conception.” 


And, when the ing:atitude of Goneril first discovers itself in abat- 
ing him of half of hus train, the dreadtut truth bursts fall upon his 
miud, and he exciiiss, is an agony of rage and disappointment,— 

* Darkness and devils ! 
Saddle my horses, call my train together. 
Degenerate viper! Pll not stay with thee.” 

In the subsequent scene before the Earl of Gloster’s castle, tresh in- 
dignities wait the unhappy king. He discovers bis man in the 
stocks, a sight which swells the spleen upward to his heart. He is 
then reminded of the fiery quality of the duke, at which he loses all 


patience, and relorts— 
“My breath and blood! 


Fiery 2? the fiery duke? Teli the hot duke”— 
The goodness of his nature, however, instantly returns, and be adda~= 


* No, but not yet; may be, he is not well; 
I beg his pardon, and I’li chide my rashness 
a3 
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= That took the indispos’d and sickly fit 
a For the sound man.” 

Affronts now follow each other in such rapid succession, he is ak 
tetnately reproved and browbeaten by his disobedient children. He 
is asked by Goneril— 

“ What need yon five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 

To tollow in a house?” 


When Regan consummates all, by rejoining— 
“ What need one ?” 


From this moment he Joses all power of self-possession, and 
abandons himself to despair; yet, even in this pitiable state of help- 
lessness and old age, does he threaten his unnatural offspring with 
future vengeance :— 

“J will do auch things,— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth.’ 


Til!, borne down with unutterable anguish, he rushes oat with an ex- 
clamation prophetic of the heart-rending scene that immediately fol- 
jows :— 


"er 


“ O, gods, I shall go mad !” 


The scene where Lear is turned out in the storm, defies all powers 
of description. We can feel the force of the poet’s geniva, even to 
agony: but we must inherit a portion of that genins, ere we can de- 
scribe what we feel. Here are no supernatural agents called forth to 
deepen the horror of the scenc—no furies weaving the web of fate. 
No— 

* Tron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hortiing through the darken’d air.” 
But a dethroned monarch, ap unhappy father, in the simple grandeur 
of unparalleled misery, invoking those “ servile ministggp,” the ele- 
ments, to pour down their extremest vengeance upon his head :— 


“ Yon sulph’rons and thonght-executing fires, 
Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunberbolta, 
Singe my white head.” 


Here we make a etand, and call upon the genius of every age and 
nation to produce # parallel to this scene. The most affecting iinage 
in all antiquity is Priam supplicating Achilles for the dead body of 
Hector. But Lear, wandering over the barrcn heath, amide, stor 
and. tempest, with a broken heart, and a bewildered braigy,is se 
(rutiscendanutly sublime and awful, that antiquity must acknowledge 
the supremacy of Shakspeare, and bow to the immortal. One of the 
moat painful of morbid sensations isthe pressure of one idea apon. 
the mind; it absorbs every other feeling, and finds in objects the 
most opposite and dissimilar some sad resemblance. Hence, amidst 
the wiid uproar of the elements, Lear remembers but the unkindpess 
of his children, The tempest above, is lost in that which rages within. 
his busom. Every scene calls forth some fresh image of perfidy and 
afigratitude. In his distraction, he fancies himself standing on the 
threshold of his palace, and his domestic favourites opposing his en- 
trance by their clamonr :— 


The litle dugs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,—see, they 
. bark at me.” : . 
To this, remorse for his unjust treatment of Cordelia adds an ad- 
ditional pang. His anguish is divided between he remembrance of 
his daughters’ inhumanity and hisows: = ; 
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The scenes where Leer and Edgar encounter each other, are full of 
ower and imagination. The ravings of assumed madness are rich 
u wildness of thought and luxuriauce of fancy: the pathetic aberra- 
tigns of a disordered mind, ever recorring to its own misery, are de- 

icted with a truth that renders the contrast wonderfully impressive. 
Fiigat wanders from subject to subject, from image to image; piel 
object. in the material and imitnaterial world—things most foul, 
strange, and unnatural, are called forth with a ftcility that ds apy 
thing but akio to madness. Lear never for one moment wanders 
from his misfortunes. Thus, when he first beholds Kdyar, he ex- 
claims,— ~ 

“ What, bave his daughters bronght him to this pass !” 


And when Kent replies— 
*“ He haa no daughter, sir,” 
He passionately retorta— 


“Death! Traitor, nothing could have subdu’d nature 
To such lowness, but his unkind daughters,” 


Every exclamation bears some affinity to filial ingratitude. At one 
moment he anticipates vengeance— 


“ Right, ha! hal Was it not pleasant to have a thousand with red- 
hot 
Spits come hissing in upon them.” 


At another, he fancies that vengeance completed, and exclaims 
with a ferocity that makes the blood run cold:— 


** You say right; let ’em anatomize Regan, see what breeds abont 
her heart.” 


The death of Lear realizes all that can be imagined of hwnan woe, 
Any fature poet who shall carry distress beyond this, may claim even 
a prouder Jaurel than Shakspeare. a 

he singularly wild and grotesque character assumed by Edgar, is 
that of a T'urlupin, or Turdygood, or Bedlum Beggar, one of a 
fraternity of itinerant rogues who obtained alins by practising the ges- 
ticulations of madmen, in the dark ages of superstition, Mr. Douce 
remarks, that the Turluping were a fanatical sect, that overrun 
France, Italy, and Germany, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries; and that their subsequent appellation of the fraternity of poor 
men may be the reason why these Bedlam Beggars (one of which 
Edgar personates) have obtained the name of Turlupins. Wehavea 
very curious description of them in Decker’s Bellman of London, 
1616; where they are denominated, Tom of Bedlum’s Band of 
Madcaps, or Poor Tom's Flock of Wild Geese; the latter are 
also catled Abruham Men. The character is supported by Shak- 
speare with much pictureaque effect, and draws from Lear those fine. 
reflections on the instability and worthlessness of human grandeur. — 

Cordelia is a pattern of all that is ainiable in woman: she has 
trath, gentleness, and courage. It might have been more satisfactory 
to the lovers of poctical justice, if she had survived trinmphantly to 
replace her father on hia throne. It had saved succeeding ages meny 
convulsive sobs, many heart.breaking throes. With our estimate of 
life, feeling that the balance of good is against us, we regard this af- 
fecting drama as one of those wholesome contemplations that softens 
and corrects the human heart. The story of Lear belongs to a very 
carly period of British history, the particulars of which are related 
by Hollingshead. It is to be found in the French Romance, ente: 
tled Perceforest ; and in the unpablished Latin Gesta Romanorwn 
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in the Harleian Collectiou. It also occurs in Caxton’s Chronicle, of 
1480. Shakspeare produced his tragedy in 1604 or 1005. The &rst 
edition of it was printed by Nathaniel Butter, in the year 1608.° 

It is not on record who was the original representative of Lear. 
Nor do we know what succeeding actor rendered himself celebrated 
an the character, until Garrick drew the tears of the town. Hender- 
son played it contemporary with Garrick, and almost divided the 
critics. By the death of Henderson, this tragedy remained lost to the 
stage, until an actor arose who carried the glory of Shakspeare be- 
yond any preceding effort. 

Kembie’s Lear was a study for Michac! Angelo—the Lady Mac- 
beth of Siddons was not a more awful impersonation. His figure, 
countenance, and manner, all conspired to give truth to the resem- 
blauce. His angry impatience,—“ The fiery duke ;” his incredatity,— 
* Does Lear walk thus? Speak thus?” His bitter irony,—“ Dear 
daughter, I confess that Iam old.” Who bat remembers Kemble’s 
look and voice when be uttered these heart-breaking words— 

I gave you ali!” 

But the climax of ald acting was the curse upon Goneril. On hie 
knees, bare-leaded, his white locks streaming like a meteor to the 
tronbled air; with heaven-ward eye, quivering lip, and hands 
clasped together in convulsive agony, be pronounced that terrible 
curse. In this instance, the actor almost divided the crown with the 
poet. The daring presumption that marred this glorious drama, de- 
prive us of Mr. Kemble's exertions in the scene where Lear enters 

earing in the dead body of Cordelia. What this would have been 
in the hands of swchk an actor, we can only anticipate, But we 
deeply regret that Mr. Kemble’s correct taste did not brush away this 
vile interpolation, and restore the original text of Shakspeare. 

Gooke gave the more unamiable parts of Lear’s character with 

t effect; bat he lost much of the tenderness, and a/Z the dignity. 
onng plays it with his voice completely in falsetto. He wants the 
plaintive tremulous tenes of Kembic. Kean is, in truth— 


“ A very foolish fond old man ;” 
But he is not— 
“ Ev’ry inch a king.” 
With what grandeur and pathos did Kemble pronounce these lines,— 


“ The king would speak with Cornwall; the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her service.” 

Mr. Kean’s dying scene (for, to his credit be it spoken, he plays the 
character nearly as Shakspeare wrote it), thuugh somewhat deticient 
in power, is deeply affecting. We felt, when the curtain fell, as if we 
were relieved from some dreadful calamity, so strongly did his dying 
looks and agonising tones impress us when he faintly exclaimed,— 

“ Pray you undo this button. Thank yon, sir. 
Do you sce this? Look on her—look—her lips— 
Look there—look there!” 

Mr. Charles Kemble was perfect in Edgar. The assumed maniac, 
like Caliban, ie an imaginary being wholly out of nature, and there- 
fore not subject to dramatic rules. As Shakspeare trusted to bis ima- 
gimation to conceive, so must the actor to represent, this singularly 
wild and romantic creature of poetic fancy. Mr. Charles Kembie’s 
appearance was highly picturesque: he was a figure that Salvator 
Resa woald have delighted to contemplate. 
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KING LEAR. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—An Antichamber in King Lear's Palace. 


Enter Epmunp, R. 


Edm. (c.) Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound : why am I then 
Depriv’d of a son’s right, because 1 came not 
In the dull road that custom has prescrib’d ? 
Why bastard ? Wherefore base ? when I can boast 
A mind as generous, and a shape as true 
As honest madam’s issue? Why are we 
Held base, who in the lusty stealth of Nature 
Take fiercer qualities than what compound 
The scanted births of the stale marriage-bed ? 
Well, then, legitimate Edgar, to thy nght 
Of law I will oppose a bastard’s cunning, 
Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to legitimate Edgar ; with success 
I've practis’d yet on both their easy natures. 
Here comes the old man, chaf'd with the information 
Which last 1 forg’d against my brother Edgar : 
A tale so plausible, so boldly utter’d. 
And heighten’d by such lucky accidents, 
That now the slightest circumstance confirms him, 
And base-born Edmund, spite of law, inherits. 
Enter Grostex and Kewr, v. 
Glo. Nay, good my lord, your chérity 
O’ershoots itself, to plead in tis behalf ; 
You are yourself a father, and thay feel 
The sting of disobedience from a son 
First-born and best-belov’d.—O, villain Edgar! 
Kent. (v.) Be not too rash ; all may be forgery, 
And time yet clear the duty of your son. 
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Glo. (c.) Plead with the seas, and reason down the 
winds | 
Yet shalt thou ne’er convince me: I have seen 
His foul designs through all a father’s fondness. 
Edm. [Aside.] It works as I could wish ; I’ll shew myself. 
{ Advances. 
Glo. Ha, [Crossing to Edmund, n.] Edmund! welcome, 
boy.—O, Kent ! see here 
Inverted nature, Gloster’s shame and glory : 
This bye-born, the wild sally of my youth, 
Pursues me with all filial offices ; 
Whilst Edgar, begged of heaven, and born in honour, 
Draws plagues upon my head, that urge me still 
To curse in age the pleasure of my youth. 
Nay, weep not, k:dmund, for thy brother’s crimes. 
O gen’rous boy ! thou shar’st but half his blood, 
Yet lov’st beyond the kindness of a brother : 
But 1’) reward thy virtue. Follow me. 
My lord, you wait the king, who comes resolv’d 
To quit the toils of empire, and divide 
His realms amongst his daughters, Heaven succeed it! 
But much I fear the change. 
Kent. 1 grieve to see him 
With such wild starts of passion hourly seiz’d 
As render majesty beneath itself. 
Glo, Alas! ’tis the infirmity of his age : 
Yet has his temper ever been unfixt, 
Chol’ric, and sudden. 
[Flourish of Trumpets and Drums, nx. 
Hark, they approach. [ Flourish.—Exeunt, x. 


Enter Conpeuia, L. Epear following. 


Edg. Cordelia, royal fair, turn yet once more, 
And, ere successful Parga receive 
The treasure of thy beauties on the king, 
Ere happy Burgundy for.ever fold thee, 
Cast back one pitying look on wretched Edgar. 
Cord. Alas! what would the wretched Edgar with 
The more unfortunate Cordelia ? 
Who, in obedience to a father’s will, 
Flies from her Edgar’s arms to Burgundy’s. 


[Flourish continues till the Scene changes.— Exeunt 
Cordelia, x. and Edgar, t. 
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SCENE II.—A Room of State in the Palace.~—Flourish 
of Drums and Trumpets, R. 


Kino Lear seated upon his Throne, Atpany, Connwat., 
Bureunpy, Kent, Grosrer, Gonenit, Reoan, Cor- 
DELIA, Captain of the Guard, three Anights, two Pages, 
two Gentlemen with the Map, two Gentlemen with the 
Crown, Physician, Herald, Banners and Guards, Lords, 
Ladies, &c. discovered. 


Lear. (c.) Attend, my lords of Albany and Cornwall, 
With princely Burgundy. 

Alb, (u. c.) We do, my liege. 

Lear. Give me the map. 

[The Gentleman who holds the Map, 1. udvances u 
little, and unrolls it. 

Know, lords, we have divided 
In three our kingdom, having now resolv'd 
To disengage from our long toil of state, 
Conferring all upon your younger years. 
You, Burgundy, Cornwall, and Albany, 
Long in our court have made your amorous sojourn, 
And now are to be answered. Tell me, my daughters, 
Which of you loves us most, that we may place 
Our largest bounty with the largest merit. 
Goneril, our eldest born, speak first. 

Gon. (Rr. c.) Sir, Ido love you more than words can utter 
Beyond what can be valu’d rch or rare ; 
Nor liberty, nor sight, health, fame, or beauty, 
Are half so dear ; my life for you were vile ; 
As much as child can love the best of fathers. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, e’en from this line to this, 
With shady forests, and wide skirted meads, 
We make thee lady; to thine and Albany’s issue 
Be this perpetual.— What says our second daughter, 
Regan, wife to Cornwall? 

Reg. (nr. c.) My sister, sir, in part, exprest my love ; 
For such as her’s, is mine, though more extended : 
Sense has no other joy that I can relish; 
I have my all in my dear hege’s love. 

Lear. Therefore, to thee and thine hereditary, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 

Cord. (r.) Now comes my trial. How am I distrest, 
That must with cold speech tempt the chol’ric king 

B 
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Rather to leave me dowerless, than condemn me 
To Burgundy’s embraces [ Aside. 
[While Cordelia. is speaking, Lear, assisted by Kent 
and Gloster, descends from the Throne, and comes 
forward c; Kent goes below Burgundy, u. and Gloster 
remains at Lear’s R, 
Lear. Speak now, our last, not least in our dear love— 
So ends my task of state—Cordelia, speak ; 
What canst thou say to win a richer third, 
Than what thy sisters gained ? 
Cor. Now must my love, in words, fall short of their’s, 
As sarah it exceeds in truth. [Aside.] Nothing, my 
ord. 
Lear. Nothing ? 
Cor. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing can come of nothing ; speak again. 
Cor. Unhappy am I that I can’t dissemble : 
Sir, as I ought, I love your majesty. 
No more, nor less. 
Lear. Take heed, Cordelia ; 
Thy fortunes are at stake; think better on't, 
And mend thy speech a little. 
Cor. (n.) O, my liege? 
You gave me being, bred me, dearly loved me, 
And | return my duty as I ought, | 
Obey bey love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they love you all? 
Haply when I shall wed, the lord, whose hand 
Shall take my plight, will carry half my love ; 
For I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 
Lear. (c.) And goes thy heart with this? 
Tis said that Iam chol'ric. Judge me, gods, 
Is there not cause? Now, minion, I perceive 
The truth of what has been suggested to us, 
Thy fondness for the rebel son of Gloster. 
And oh! take heed, rash girl, lest we comply 
With thy fond wishes, which thou wilt too late 
Repent ; for know, our nature cannot brook 
A child so young, and so ungentle. 
Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear. Thy truth then be thy dower : 
For, by the sacred Sun, and solemn Night, 
1 here disclaim all my paternal care, 
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And from this minute hold thee as a stranger 
Both to my blood and favour. 
Kent. (u.) This is frenzy. 
Consider, good my liege—— 
Lear. Peace, Kent! 
Come not between a dragon and his rage. 
I lov’d her most, and in her tender truat 
Design’d to have bestow’d mine age at ease. 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
My heart from her, and with it all my wealth! 
[The Gentleman who holds the Crown advances from 
R. to R. C. 
aes lords of Cornwall and of Albany, 
I do invest you jointly with full right 
In this fair third, Cordelia’s forfeit dow’r. 
Mark me, my lords, observe our last resolve ; 
Our self, attended by an hundred knights, 
Will make abode with you in monthly course ; 
The name alone of king remain with me, 
Yours be the execution and revenues. 
This is our final will; and to confirm it, 
This coronet part between you. 
Kent. [Aneels.] Royal Lear, 
Whom 1 have ever honour’d as my king, 
lov'd as my father, as my master follow’d, 
And, as my patron thought on in my pray’rs-——— 
Leur. Away! the bow is bent, make from the shaft. 
Kent. [Rises.] No, let it fall and drench within my 
heart: 
Be Kent unmannerly when Lear is mad; 
Thy youngest daughter -—— 
Lear. On thy life no more. 
Kent. What wilt thou do, old man? 
Lear. Out of my sight. 
Kent. See better first. 
Lear. Now, by the gods—— | 
Kent. Now, by the gods, rash king, thou swear’st in vain. 
[Lear, attempting to draw his sword, 1s prevented by 
Albany and Gloster, who advance and stay his arm. 
Lear. Ha, traitor ! 
cent. Do, kill thy physician, Lear ; 
Strike thro’ my throat; yet with my latest breath 
Ili thunder in thiee ear my just complaint _ 
And tell thee to thy face that thou dost ill. 
B2 
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Lear. Hear me, rash map, on thine allegiance hear me ; 
[ Sheathes his sword ; Albany and Gloster retire to their 
former places. 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our vow, 
And prest between our sentence and our pow’r, 
Which nor our nature, nor our place can bear, 
We banish thee for ever from our sight 
And kingdom: If, when three days are expir’d, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. Away! 
[Turns from Kent ; and confers with Goneril, Regan, 
Albany, and Cornwall. 
Kent. (1.) Why, fare thee well, king; since thou art 
resolv'd, 
I take thee at thy word ; I will not stay 
To see thy fall. The gods protect thee, maid, 
That truly thinks, and hast most justly said. 
Thus to new climates my old truth I bear ; 
Friendship lives hence, and banishment is here. [ Exit, v. 
Lear. Now, Burgundy, you see her ee is fall’n ; 
Yet, if the fondness of your passion stil 
Affect her as she stands, dow’rless, and lost 
In our esteem, she’s yours ; take her, or leave her. 
Bur. Pardon me, royal Lear, I but demand 
The dow’r yourself propos’d, and here | take 
Cordelia by the hand, Duchess of Burgundy. 
Lear. Then leave her, sir; for, by a father’s rage, 
I tell you all her wealth. 
[Cordelia throws herself at his feet. 
Away! Away! Away ! 
[Flourish of Trumpets, &c.—Exeunt all but Cor- 
delia, L. 


Enter EnGar, 8. u. E. and raises Cordelia. 


Edg. (c.) Has heav’n then weigh’d the merit of my love, 
Or is it the raving of a sickly thought ? 
Cou’d Burgundy forego so rich a prize, | 
And leave her to despairing Edgar's arms? 

[ Raises Cordelia, c. 
Smile, Prmcess, and convince me ; for, as yet, 
I doubt, and dare not trust my dazzling joy. 

Cord. Some comfort yet, that ‘twas no vicious blot 

That has depriv’d me of a father’s grace ; 
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But merely want of that that makes me rich 
In wanting it; a smooth professing tongue, 
O sisters ? 1 am loath to call your fault 
As it deserves ; but use our father well, 
And wrong’d Cordelia never shall repine. 
Edg. O heavenly maid! that art thyself thy dow’, 
Richer in virtue than the stars in light, 
If Edgar's humble fortunes may be grac‘d 
With thy acceptance, at thy feet he lays ’em, 
Ha! my Cordelia, dost thou turn away? 
What have I done t’ offend thee ? 
Cor. Talk’d of love. 
Edg. ‘Then I've offended oft ; Cordelia too 
Has oft permitted me so to offend. 
Cor. When Edgar I permitted your addresses, 
I was the darling daughter of a king ! 
Nor can | now forget my royal birth, 
And live dependent on my lover’s fortune ; 
I cannot to so slow a fate submit ; 
And therefore study to forget your passion, 
And trouble me upon this theme no more. [Crosses to n. 
Edg. ‘Vhus majesty takes most state in distress. 
How are we tost on Fortune’s fickle flood ! 
The wave that with surprising kindness brought 
The dear wreck to my arms, has snatch’d it back, 
And left me mourning on the barren shore. 
Cor. This baseness of the ignoble Burgundy 
Draws just suspicion on the race of men ; 
His love was int’rest, so may Edgar’s be, 
And he but with more compliment dissemble ; 
If so, 1 shall oblige him by denying ; 
But, if his love be fix’d, such constant flame 
As warms my breast, if such 1 find his passion, 
My heart as grateful to his truth shall be, 
And cold Cordelia prove as kind as he. [Exit rn. 


Enter Eomonp, hastily, u. 


Edm. Brother, I’ve found you in a lucky minute ; 
Fly, and be safe ; some villain has incens’d 
Our father against your life. 

tae: Distrest Cordelia !—but, oh, more cruel ! 

dm. Here me, sir; your life, your life’s in danger. 

"Wake, ’wake, sir. : ; 

Edg. Say you, one 

B 
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No tears, good Edmund : if thou bring’st me tidings 
To strike me dead, for charity delay not ; 
That present will befit so kind a hand. 
Edm. Your danger, sir, comes on so fast, 
That 1 want time t’inform you ; but retire, 
Whilst I take care to turn the pressing stream. 
O Gods! for heaven’s sake, sir-—— 
Edg. Pardon me, Edmund ; 
But you talk’d of danger, 
And wish’d me to retire. —Must all our vows 
End thus 1—Friend, | obey you.u—O, Cordelia! [Evit, r. 
Edm. Ha! ha! Fond man! Such credulous honesty 
Lessens the glory of my artifice , 
His nature is so far from doing wrongs, 
That he suspects none: [Takes out a Letter.] If this letter 
speed, 
And pass for Fdgar’s, as himself would own 
The counterfeit, but for the foul contents, 
Then my designs are perfect.—Here comes Gloster. 
[ Attempts to conceal the letter. 


Enter Guoster, L. 


Glo. Stay, Edmund, turn ; what paper were you reading ? 
Edm. A trifle, sir. 
Glo. What needed then that terrible despatch of it 
Into your pocket ? Come, produce it, sir. 
Edm. A letter from my brother, sir: I had 
Just broke the seal, but know not the contents : 
[Gives the Letter to Gloster. 
Yet, fearing they might prove to blame, 
Endeavour’d to conceal it from your sight. 
Glo. This is Edgar’s character. 


[ Reads.]|—*‘ This policy of father’s is intolerable, that 
keeps our fortunes from us till age will not suffer us to enjoy 
them ; I am weary of the tyranny. Come to me, that of this 
I may speak more. If our father would sleep till 1 waked 
him, you should enjoy half his possessions, and live belov’d 
of your brother.”’ 


Sleep till [ wak’d him, you should enjoy 
Half his possessions !—Edgar to write this 
’Gainst his indulgent father! Death and hell ! 
[Crosses to x. 
Fly, Edmund, seek him out ; wind me into him, 
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That I may bite the traitor’s heart, and fold 

His bleeding entrails on my vengeful arm. 
Edm. Perhaps ’twas wnt, my lord, to prove my virtue. 
Glo. These late eclipses of the sun and moon 

Can bode no less ; love cools, and friendship fails ; 

In cities mutiny, in countries discord ; 

The bond of nature crack’d ’twixt son and father.— 

Find out the villain ! do it carefully, 

And it shall lose thee nothing. [ Exit, nr. 
Edm. So, now my projoct’s firm; but, 10 make sure, 

I’ll throw in one proof more, and that a bold one ; 

’ll place old Gloster where he shall o’er-hear us 

Conter of this design ; whilst, to his thinking, 

Deluded Edgar shall accuse himself. 

Be honesty my int’rest, and 1 can 

Be honest too ; and what saint so divine, 

That will successful villainy decline. [ Exit, r. 


SCENE U1.—The Court before the Duke of Albany's 
Palace. 


Enter Kent, disguised, x. 


Kent. Now, banish’d Kent, if thou can’st pay thy duty, 
In this disguise, where thou dost stand condemn'd, 
Thy master Lear shall find thee full of labours. 


Enter Kine Lear, attended by his Physician, and three 
Knights, u. 
Lear. (u.) In there, and tell our daughter we are here. 
(Exit First Knight, pr. 
Now what art thou ? 

Kent. (advancing, x.) A man, sir. 

Lear. What dost thou profess, or would’st with us ? 

Kent. 1 do profess to be no less than I seem, to serve him 
truly that puts me in trust, to love him that’s honest, to con- 
verse with him that’s wise and speaks little, to fight when I 
can’t choose, and to eat no fish. 

Lear. I say, what art thou? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. 

Lear. If thou art as poor for a subject, as he is for a king, 
thou art poor enough.—Dost thou know me, fellow? | 
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Kent. No, sir, but you have that in your countenance, 
which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What's that? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services can’st thou do! 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, mar a curious tale in 
the telling, deliver a plain message bluntly; that which 
ordinary men are fit for, Iam qualified in ; and the best of 
me, is diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou? 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing ; 
nor so old, to dote on her for any thing; I have years on my 
back forty-eight. 

Lear. Thy name? 

Kent. Caius. 

Lear. Follow me; thou shalt serve me. 

[Kent goes to r. of the Second Knight. 


Enter Oswatp, L. singing, und passing Kino Lear 
carelessly. 


Now, sir? 
Osm. Sir!—Tol de rol, &c. [ Evit singing, x. 
Lear. What says the fellow ? call the clodpole back. 
[Eaewnt Kent und the Second Knight, r. 
Physic. (u.) My lord, I know not; but, methinks, your 
highness is entertain’d with slender ceremony. 
Lear. Say’st thou so! 
Thou but remember’st me of mine own conception. 


Re-enter the Second Knight, r. 


Why came not that slave back when J call’d him? 
Second Knight. (n.) My lord, he answer’d i’ th’ surliest 
manner that he would not. [ Goes to his former place. 
Lear. (u.c.) I hope our daughter did not so instruct 


him. 
Enter Oswatp brought in by Kent. 


Now, who am I, sir? 

Osw. (c.) My lady’s father. 

Lear. My lady’s father! My lord’s knave 
[Strikes hem. 
Osw. T'll not be struck, my lord. 
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Kent. Nor tript, neither, you vile civit-box. 
[Trips up his heels. 
Lear. I thank thee fellow : thou serv’st me. 
Kent. Come, sir, arise, away ; 1’ll teach you differences. 
{Exit Oswald, crying out x. u. B.—Kent pursues him 
with his staff till he is off and then returns to the 
Knights, wu. 
Gon. [ Without, x.] By day and night! this isinsufferable ; 
T will not bear it. 


Enter GoneRIL, k. U. E. attended bya Page und two 
Ladies. 


Lear. (c.) Now, daughter, why that frontlet on? 
Speak, does that frown become our presence ? 

Gon. (n.) Sir, this licentious insolence of your servants 
Is most unseemly : hourly they break out 
In quarrels, bred by their unbounded riots ; 

I had fair hope, by making this known to you, 
To have had a quick redress ; but find too late 
That you protect and countenance their outrage ; 
And therefore, sir, 1 take this freedom, which 
Necessity makes discreet. 

Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Gon. Come, sir, let me intreat you to make use 
Of your discretion, and put off betimes 
This disposition that of late transforms you 
From what you rightly are. 

Lear. Does any here know me? Why, this is not Lear! 
Does Lear walk thus? Speak thus? Where are his eyes ? 
Who is it that can tell me who | am? 

Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. Come, sir, this admiration’s much o’th’ savour 
Of other your new honours ; I beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright ; 

As you are old, you should be staid and wise : 
Here do you keep an hundred knights and ’squires, 
Men so debauch’d and bold, that this our palace 
Shews like a riotous inn, a tavern, brothel : 

Be then advis’d by her, that else will take 

That which she begs, to lessen your attendants ; 
Take half away, and see that the remainder 

Be such as may befit your age, and know 
Themselves and you. 
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Lear. Darkness and devils !— 
Saddle my horses, call my train together. 
Degenerate viper! 1’ll not stay with thee ; 
I yet have left a daughter—Serpent ! Monster !—- 
Lessen my train, and call ’em riotous ! 
All men approv’d, of choice and rarest parts, 
That each particular of duty know.— 
How small, Cordelia, was thy fault ?—O, Lear, 
Beat at this gate—[Strikes his head]—that let thy folly in, 
And thy dear judgment out! Go, go, my people. 


Enter ALBANY, R. U. E. 


pees Duke!—Prepare my horses.—Was this your 
will? 
Who stirs ? [Eait Third Knight, v. 
Alb, What, sir? 
Lear. Death ! fifty of my followers at a clap! 
Alb. [To Goneril.] The matter, madam ? 
Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause, 
But give his dotage way. 

Lear. Blasts upon thee ! 
Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee !—Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck ye out, 
And cast ye, with the waters that ye lose, 
To temper clay.—No, Gorgon ; thou shalt find 
That I'll resume the shape, which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever. 

Gon. (r.) Mark ye that? 

Alb. (x. c.) lm ignorant—— 

Lear, (1.) It may be so, my lord.—{Lear throws away 
his hat and staff as he falls on his knees.]|—Hear 
Nature, hear ; 

Dear goddess, hear ! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

That from her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her—lIf she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be athwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 
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‘fo laughter and contempt; that she may feel, 
liow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
‘lo have a thankless child! [Kent und the Physician raise 
the King ; the First Knight takes up his hat and 
staff.] Away! away! 
{Exeunt King Lear and his Attendants, ..—Albany, 
Goneril, and their Attendants, Rr. 


END OF ACT 1}. 


ACT II. 
SCENE I.—The Earl of Gloster’s Castle. 


Enter Epmunp, U. 


Edm. (1.) ‘The duke comes here to night; I'll take ad- 
vantage 
Of this arrival to complete my project. [ Knocks, c. p. 
Brother, a word ; come forth; it’s I, your friend ! 


Enter EpGar, c. D. 


My father watches for you, fly this piace s 
Intelligence is giv’n where you are hid ! 
Take the advantage of the night.—Bethink, 
Have you not spoke against the Duke of Cornwall. 
Something might shew you a favourer of 
Duke Albany’s party ? 
Edg. (x.) Nothing; why ask you? 
Edm. (1.) Because he’s coming here to-night m haste, 
And Regan with him. 
Edg. Let him come on; 171] stay and clear myself, 
Edm. Your innocence at leisure may be heard, 
But Gloster’s storming rage as yet is deaf, 
And you may perish ere allow’d the hearing. 
[ Gloster without, t.. 
This way, this way. 
1 hear our father coming—Pardon me :— 
In cunning I must draw my sword upon you :-— 
Draw : seem to defend yourself ; [They draw and fight.] now 
quit you well. 
Yield : come before my father ; help, ho, here !— 
Fly, brother ;—help, here, help !—Farewell, farewell.— 


[Ecit Edger, 
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Some blood drawn on me wou'd beget opinion 

Of our more fierce encounter. 1 have seen 

Drunkards do more than this in sport. 

[Stabs himself in the arm. 


Enter GLosteEr and two Servants, L. with torches. 


Glo. Now, Edmund, where's the traitor 2? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms. 

Glo. But where is he? 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed ! {IVrups his arm up. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund? 

Edm. Sir, he is fled. When by no means he could— 

Glo. By no means, what? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship ; 

But that I told him the revenging Gods 

’Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;—sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 

To this unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword, he charges home 

My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm : 

But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to the encounter, 
Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far, this kingdom shall not hide him. 
The noble duke my partron comes to-night ; 
By his authority I will proclaim 
Rewards for him that brings him to the stake, 
And death for the concealer ; 

Then of my lands, Joyal and natural bet 
I'll work the means to make thee capable. [ Exeunt, t.. 


SCENE II.—The Gates of Gioster’s Castle. 


Enter Kunr, pr. in disguise, and Oswatp, 1. 


Osw. Good dawning to thee, friend ; art of the house ? 
Kent. Ask them will answer thee. 

Osw. Where may we set our horses ? 

Kent. V’th’ mire. 

Osw I am in haste, pr'ythee, an’ thou lov’st me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 
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Osw Why then, | care not for thee. 

Kent. An 1 had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I’d make thee 
care for me. 

Osw. What dost thou mean? I know thee not. 

Kent. But, minion, 1 know thee. 

Osw. What dost thou know me for? 

Kent. For a base, proud, beggarly, white liver’d, glass- 
gazing, super-serviceable, finical rogue ; one that wou’d be a 
a pimp in a way of good se:vice, and art nothing but a com- 
position of knave, beggar, coward, pander —— 

Osw. What a monstrous fellow art thou, to rail at one that 
is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? 

Kent. Impudent slave! not know me, who but two days 
since, tript up thy heels before the king? Draw, miscreant, 
or 1’l]l make the moon shine through thee. [Draws his sword. 

Osw. What means the fellow? | tell thee, I have nothing 
to do with thee. 

Kent. Draw, you rascal. 1 know your rogueship’s office ; 
you come with letters against the king, taking my young lady 
Vanity’s part against her royal father: Draw, rascal. 

Osw. Murder, murder, help. [ Mrit Oswald, Kent following. 


Flourish of Trumpets. 


Enter Duxe or Cornwa ut, Recan, Captuin of the Guard, 
Attendants, GLostER, and pmunp, from the Gutes, L. c. 


Glo. All welcome to your graces, you do me honour. 
Corn. Gloster, we have heard with sorrow that you life 
Has been attempted by your impious son. 
But Edmund here has paid you strictest duty. 
Glo. He did bewray his practice, and receiv’d 
The hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 
Cornu. 1s he pursued ! 
Glo. He is, my lord? 
Reg. Use our authority to apprehend 
The traitor, and do justice on his head. 
For you, Edmund, that have signaliz’d 
Your virtue, you from henceforth shall] be ours ; 
Natures of such firm trust we much shall need. 
Corn. Lay comfort, noble Gloster, to your breast, 
As we to ours. This night be spent in revels. 
We choose you, Gloster, for our host to-night, 
A troublesome expression of our love. 
On, to a sports before us! [Noise within, n.] Who are 
these ? 
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Enter Oswatn, a. pursued by Kent. Oswaro erying out 
Sor hatp, crosses tot. The captain of the Guards stops 
Kent, Rr. and retires up, R. 


Glo. (c.) Now, what’s the matter ? 
Corn. (c.) Keep peace, upon your lives; he dies that 
strikes. 
Whence, and what are ye? 
Reg. The messengers from our sister and the king. 
Corn. Your difference ? speak. 
Osw. (1. c.) I’m scarce in breath, my lord. 
Kent. No marvel, you have so bestir'd your valour. 
Nature disclaims the dastard; a taylor made him. 
Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 
Osw. Sir, this old ruffian here, whose life I spar’d 
Tn py to his beard 
ent. (n.) Thou essence bottle! 
In plty to my beard !—Your leave, my lord, 
And | will tread the musk cat into mortar. 
Corn. Know’st thou our presence ? 
Kent. (r.c.) Yes, sir, but anger has a privilege. 
Corn. Why art thou angry? 
Kent. That such a slave as this should wear a sword, 
And have no courage ; office and no honesty ; 
Not frost and fire hold more antipathy 
Than I and such a knave? 
Glo. Why dost thou call him knave ? 
Kent. His countenance likes me not. 
Corn. No more, perhaps, does mine, nor his, or hers. 
Kent. Plain decting is my trade; and, to be plain, 
sir, 
T have seen better faces in my time, 
Than stand on any shoulders now before me. 
Reg. (t.c.) This is some fellow, that having once been 
prais’d 
For bluntness, affects a saucy rudeness : 
But I have known one of these surly knaves, 
That in his plainness harbour’d more design 
Than twenty cringing complimenting minions. 
Cor, What’s the offence you gave him? 
Osw. Never any, sir ; 
It pleas’d the king, his master, lately 
To strike me on a slender misconstructipn ; 
Whilst watching his advantage, this old lurcher 
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Tript me behind, for which the king extoll’d him ; 
And, flush’d with the honour of this bold exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 

Corn. The stocks! [Exeunt two Guards at the Gate.) 

we'll teach you. 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to Jearn ; 
I serve the king 
On whose employment | was sent to you: 
You’ll shew too small respect, and too bold malice 
Against the person of my royal master, 
Stocking his messenger. 


Re-enter two Guards with the Stocks and Seat, which they 
pluce r. of the Gates. 


Corn. As 1 have life and honour, 

There shall he sit till noon. (Guards seize Kent. 
Reg, ‘Vill noon, my lord! ‘Till night, and all night too. 
Kent. Why madam, if I were your father’s dog, 

You would not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 
[Captain and Guards lead Kent away, and put him in 
the Stacks. 
Glo. Let me beseech your graces to forbear him ; 

His fault is nuch, and the good king, his master, 

Will check him for’t; but needs must take it ill 

To be thus slighted in his messenger. 

Gon. We'll answer that ; 

Our sister may receive it worse to have 

Her gentleman assaulted. To our business, lead. 

[ Flourish.—Exeunt all but Gloster and Oswald into the 
Castle, i. 
Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s pleasure, 

Whose disposition will not be controuled. 

But Pil intreat for thee. 

Kent. Pray do not, sir. 

I have watch’d and travell’d hard ; 

Some time | shall sleep out, the rest I’ll whistle : 

Farewell t’ye, sir. 

[ Exit Gloster into the Castle, followed by Oswald. 

Good king, that must approve the common saw | 

‘Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 

To the warm sun—aAll weary and o’erwatch’d, 

I feel the drowsy guest steal on me ; 

Advantage, heavy eyes, of this kind slumber, 

Not to behold this vile and apeecotu lodging. [ Sleeps. 

c 
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SCENE I1L.—A Forest. 


Enter Encar, v. muffled up. 


Edg. I heard myself proclaim’d 
And, by the friendly hollow of a tree, 
Escap'd the hunt. No port is free, no place, 
Where guards and most unusual vigilance 
Do not attend to take me.—How easy now 
*Twere to defeat the malice of my trial, 
And leave my griefs on my swords reeking point : 
But love detains me from death’s peaceful cell, 
Still whispering me, Cordelia’s in distress : 
Unkind as she is, 1 cannot see her wretched, 
But must be near to wait upon her fortune. 
Who knows but the blest minute yet may come, 
When Edgar may do service to Cordelia ? 
That charming hope still ties me to the oar 
Of painful life, and makes me too submit, 
To th’ humblest shifts to keep that life a-foot. 
My face I will besmear, and knit my locks ; 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, iron spikes, thorns, sprigs of rosemary : 
And thus from sheep-cotes, villages and mills, 
Sometimes with pray’rs, sometimes with lunatic bans, 
Enforce their charity. Poor Turlygood! poor Tom ! 
That’s something yet. Edgar 1 am no more. [ Exit, pr. 


SCENE 1V.—Before the Earl of Gloster’s Castle.— 
Keinr discovered in the Stocks.—Flourish of Trumpets, u. 


Enter Kinc Lean and Physician, 1. Anights vu. 8. &: 
Lear. *Yis strange, that they should so depart from 
home, 

And not send back our messenger. 

Kant. Hail, noble master ! 
Lear. (c.) How! mak’st thou this shame thy pastime ! 

What’s he that has so much mistook thy place, 

To set thee here ? 7 
Kent. It is both he and she, sir; your son and daughter. 
Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 
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Lear. No, I say. 
Kent. J say, yea. 
Lear. They durst not do’t 
They could not, would not do’t : 
Resolve me with all modest haste, which way 
‘Thou may’st deserve, or they impose this usage. 
Kent. My lord, when at their home 
I did commend your highness’ Jetters to them, 
Ere I was ris’n, arriv’d another post, 
Stew’'d in his haste, breathless and panting forth 
From Goneril, his mistress, salutations : 
Whose message being deliver’d, they took horse, 
Commanding me to follow, and attend 
The leisure of their answer ; which I did : 
But meeting here that other messenger, 
Whose welcome I perceiv’d had poison’d mine, 
Being the very fellow that of late 
Had shewn such rudeness to your highness, J, 
Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 
On which he rais’d the house with coward cries : 
This was the trespass, which your son and daughter 
Thought worth the shame you see it suffer here. 
Lear. Oh! this spleen swells upwards to my heart, 
And heaves for passage! JJown, thou climbling rage, 
Thy element’s below. Where is this daughter ? 


Enter Gioster, from the Castle, r. he advances. 


vent. Within, sir, at a masque. 
Lear. (1...) Now, Gloster ?—Fla ! 
[Gloster whispers Lear. 
Deny to speak with me? Th’are sick, th'are weary, 
They’ve travell’d hard to-night ?—Mere fetches, sir; 
Bring me a better answer. 
Glo. (t.) My dear lord, 
Yon know the fiery quality of the duke 
Lear. Vengeance! death! plague! confusion ! 
Fiery ?—What quality ?—Why, Gloster, Gloster, 
I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 
Glost. I have informed them so. 
Lear. Inform’d them? dost thou understand me, man? 
I tell thee, Gloster 
Glu. Ay, my good lord. 
Lear. The king would speak with Cornwell; the dear 
father 
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Would with his daughter speak, commands her service. 
Are they inform’d of this? My breath and blood ! 
Fiery? ‘The fiery duke? Tell the hot duke—— 
No, but not yet; may be, he is not well ; 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office ; 
I beg his pardon, and 111 chide my rashness 
That took the indispos d and sickly fit 
For the sound man.—But wherefore sits he there ? 
Death on my state! ‘This act convinces me 

[ Pointing to the Swe’ s. 
That this retiredness of the duke and her 
Is plain contempt.—Give me my servant forth. 
Go tell the duke and’s wife I'd speak with ’em, 
Now, instantly.— Bid ‘em come forth and hear me; 
Or at their chamber door 1’ll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, Sleep to death. 


Enter Cornwatt, Recan, Page, two Soldiers, Captain of 
the Guard, and Guards from the Casile, L.¢. 


Oh! are you come ? 
Cor. (r.) Health to the king! 
Reg. (x. c.) I am glad to see your highness. 
Lear. (c.) Regan, I think you are: I know what 
cause 
I have to think so. Should’st thou not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 
Sepulchring an adultress— 
Beloved Regan, thou wilt shake to hear 
What I shall utter ; thou could’st ne’er ha’ thought it ;— 
Thy sister's naught: O, Regan! she hath tied 
Ingratitude lixe a keen vulture, here ; 
1 scarce can speak to thee. 
Reg. 1 pray you, sir, take patience ; 1 have hope 
That you know less to value her desert, 
Than she to slack her duty. 
Lear. Ha! How’s that? 
Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail in her respects, but if, perchance, 
She has restrain’d the riots of your followers, 
“Tis on such grounds, and to such wholesome ends, 
As clear her from all blame. 
Lear. My curses on her! 
Reg. (.c.) O, sir! you're old, 
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And shou’d content you to he rul’d and led 
By some discretion that discerns you state 
Better than yourself; therefore, good sir, 
Return to our sister, and say you have wrong’d her. 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house : 

Leur. (c.) Ha! ask her forgiveness ! [ Kneeling. 
Dear daughter, { confess that ] am old : 
Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

Rey. Good sir, no more of these unsightly passions ; 
Return back to our sister, 

Lear. Never, Regan ; [ Rises. 
She hath abated me of half my train, 
Look’d black upon me, stabb’d me with her tongue : 
All the stor’d vengeances of heav’n fall 
On her ingratefull head! Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameness !— 

Reg. O the blest gods! thus will you wish me, 
When the rash mood—— 

Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse ; 
Thy tender nature cannot give thee o’er 
To such impiety ; thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
And dues of gratitude ; thou bear’st in mind 
The half o'th’ kingdom, which our love conferred 
On thee and thine. 

Rey. Good sir, to th’ purpose, 

Lear. Who put my man 1’th’ stocks? 

[Trumpet sounds, v. 
Corn. What trumpet’s that? 
Reg. I know’t, my sister’s ; this confirms her letters. 


Enter Osawa np, t. 


Sir, is your lady come ? 
Lear. More torture still ! 
Out, varlet, from my sight! 
{Strikes Oswald who crosses towards Kent ; Kent 
threatens him ; he then escapes x. v. &. crying. 
Corn, What means your grace ? 
Lear. Who stock’d my servant? Regan, I have hope 
Thou didst not know of it. [Trumpet sourds. 
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Enter Gonerit, Page, two Ludies, Guards, and two 
Banners, . 


Who comes here? Oh, heav’ns ! [Crosses to R. 
If you do love old men; if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience ; if yourselves are old, 
Make it your cue [To Goneril]: send down, and take my 
art! (c. 
Why, Gaeta. dost thou come to haunt me here? [To Goneril. 
Art thou not asham’d to Jook upon this beard ?— 
[Regan takes Goneril by the hand. 
Darkness upon my eyes, they play me false !— 
O, Regan! wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
Gon. Why not by th’ hand, sir? [Crosses to Leur.} How 
have I offended ? 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 
Tear. (c.) Heart, thou art too tough ! 
Reg. I pray you, sir, being old, confess you are so. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return, and sojonrn with our sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me: 
I’m now from home, and out of that provision 
That shall be needful for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return with her, and fifty knights dismiss’d ? 
No, rather I'll abjure all roofs, and choose 
To be companion to the midnight wolf, 
My naked head expos’d to th’ merciless air, 
[Throws down his hat, Kent takes it up. 
Than have my smallest wants supply’d by her. 
Gon. At your choice, sir, 
Lear. Now, | pr’ythee daughter, do not make me mad! 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder- bearer strike, 
Nor tell tales of thee to avenging heaven. _ 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure ; 
I can be patient, I can stay with Regan, 
I, and my hundred knights, 
Reg. Your pardon, sir; 
I looked not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. 
Lear. Is this well spoken now ? 
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Reg. My sister treats you fair. What! fifty followers? 
Is it not well? What should you need of more? 
Gon, Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those whom she calls servants, or from mine ? 
Ree. Why not, my lord! If then they chance to slack 
you, 
We could control them.—If you come to me, 
For now | see the danger, | intreat you 
To bring but five-and-twenty ; to no more 
Will | give place. 
Lear. I gave you all 
Reg. And in good time you gave it. 
Lear. Hold now, my temper, stand this bolt unmov’d, 
And I am thunder-proof.— [It begins to rain. 
Gon. (u.) Hear me, my lord. 
What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command Vattend you? 
Ree. (x.) What need one?! { Distant thunder 
Lear. (c) Heav’ns, drop your patience down ! 
You see me here, ye gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both !—— 
If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely : touch me with noble anger ! 
O, let not woinen’s weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man’s cheek !—No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—1 will do such things, 
What they are, yet 1 know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth.—[ Crosses to 1. ]—You think Il] weep ; 
No, Vil not weep: 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'l] weep.— [Ruin and thunder. 
O, gods, I shall go mad! 
atl King Lear, Kent, Knights, Cornwall, Regan, 
oneril, Gloster, Oswald, and attendants, into the Castle, i. 


END OF ACT 11. 
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ACT Hf. 


SCENE 1.—A Desert Heath.—Stage darkened.—Rain, 
Thunder and Lightning. 


Enter Lear and Kent, 1, 5s. 8. 


Lear. cc Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
low ! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
’Till you have drench’d our steeples ! 
You sulph’rous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 0’ the world ! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! 
Kent. (u.¢.) Not all my best intreaties can persuade him 
Into some needful shelter, or to ’bide 
This poor slight cov’ring on his aged head, 
Exposed to this wild war of earth and heav’n. 
[ Thunder, lightning, and rain. 
Lear. Rumble thy fill! fight whirlwind, rain, and fire! 
Not fire, wind, rain, or thunder, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, called you children ; 
You owe me no obedience.—Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure !—Here { stand your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man.— 
Rain, thunder, and lightning, 
Yet I will call you servil ministers, | 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender d battle ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this, Oh! oh! ’tis foul! 
Kent. Hard by, sir, is a hovel, that will lend 
Some shelter from this tempest. 
Lear. I will forget my nature. What! so kind a father !— 
Ay, there’s the point. [Rain, thunder, and lightning. 
Kent. (c.) Consider, good my liege, things that love night, 
Love not such nights as this ; these wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves: such drenching rain, 
Such sheets of fire, such claps of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring winds, have ne’er been known. 
[Thunder very loud. 
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Lear. Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. ‘tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undiscovered crimes !— 
Hide, hide, thou murd’rer, hide thy bloody hand !— 
Thou perjur’d villain, holy hypocrite, 
That drink’st the widow’s tears, sigh now, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace '—] am a man 


More sinn’d against, thao sinning. [ Crosses to x. 
Kent. Good sir, to th’ hovel. 
Lear. (x.) My wits begin to turn. [ Lightning, nr. 


Come on, my boy : How dost, my boy? art cold? 
I’m cold myself: shew me this straw, my fellow ; 
The art of our necessity is strange, 
And can make vile things precious—My poor knave, 
Cold as I am at heart, I’ve one place there 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 
[ Rain—Thunder—Lightning.—Exeunt nr. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Gloster’s Castle. 


Enter Enmunn, R. 


Edm. The storm is in our Jouder rev’Jings drown’d. 
Thus would I reign, could I but mount a throne. 
The riots of these proud imperial sisters 
Already have impos'd the galling yoke 
Of taxes, and hard impositions, on 
The drudging peasant’s neck, who bellows out 
His loud complaints in vain.—Yfriumphant queens ! 
With what assurance do they tread the crowd ! 
Oh! for a taste of such majestic beauty, 

Which none but my hot veins are fit t’engage : 
Nor are my wishes desp’rate ; forev’n now, 
During the banquet, I observ’d their glances 
Shot thick at me ; and, as they left the room, 
Each cast, by stealth, a kind inviting smile, 
The happy earnest—ah ! 


Enter two Pages from opposite sides, each delivering him a 
letter, and ezeunt, r. and 1. 


[ Reads.}] ‘‘ Where merit is so transparent, not to behold 
it were blindness, and not to reward it, ingratitude. 
‘¢ GongRIL.” 
Enough ! blind and ungrateful should: I be, 
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Not to obey the summons of this oracle. 
Now for the second letter. 

Reads.| ‘‘ If modesty be not your enemy, doubt not to 
find me your friend. ‘* Recan.” 


Excellent Sibil! O, my glowing blood ! 

I am already sick with expectation, 

And pant for the possession.—Here Gloster comes, 
With business on his brow; be hush’d, my joys. 


Enter Gioster, L. 


Glos. (L.) I come to seek thee, Edmund, to impart a busi- 
ness of importance. I know thy loyal heart is touched to see 
the cruelty of these ungrateful daughters against our royal 
master. 

Edm. Most savage and unnatural. 

Glo. Thou, Edmund, art my trusty emissary. 

Haste on the spur, at the first break of day, 
With these dispatches to the Duke of Cambray, 
[Gives him letters. 
You know what mortal feuds have always flam’d 
Between this Duke of Cornwall’s family and his; 
Full twenty thousand hardy mountaineers 
Th’ inveterate prince will send to our assistance, 
Dispatch ; commend us to his grace, and prosper. [ Evit. 1. 

Edm. Yes, credulous old man, 

I will commend you to his grace, 

His grace the Duke of Cornwall :—instantly, 

I’ll shew him these contents in thy own character, 

And seal’d with thy own signet ; then forthwith 

The chol'ric duke gives sentence on thy life. 

And to my hand thy vast revenues fall, 

To glut my pleasures that till now have starv’d. {[Retires, x 


Re-enter GuostEen L. followed by Cornpetia and Anantue, 
poorly dressed ; EpmMuNp observing at a distance. 


Cor. (u.) Turn, Gloster, turn; by all the sacred pow’rs 
I do conjure you, give my grief a hearings [ Kneels. 
You must, you shall, nay, I am sure you will ; 
For you were always stil’d the just and good. 
Glo. (c.) What would’st thou, princess? Rise, and speak 
thy griefs. 
Cor. Nay, you shall promise to redress ’em too, 
Or here I kneel for ever. I entreat 
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Thy succour for a father and a king. 
An injur'd father, and an injur’d king. 
Edm. [Aside.] (x.) QO, charming sorrow! Uow her tears 
adorn her! 
Glo. [Raising her.] Consider, princess, 
For whom thou begg’st, ’tis for the king that wrong’d thee. 
Cor. O, name not that; he did not, could not wrong me. 
Nay, muse not, Gloster ; for it is too likely 
The injur’d king ere this is past your aid, 
And gone distracted with his savage wrongs. 
Edm. [Aside.] Vl gaze no more ;—and yet my eyes are 
charm’d. 
lar. Or, what if it be worse ?—Can there be worse ? 
Ah, ’tis too probable, this furious night 
Has piere’d is tender body ; the bleak winds 
And cold rain chill’d, or lightning struck him dead ;. 
If it be so, your promise is discharg’d, 
And IJ have only one poor boon to beg ; 
That you convey me to his breathless trunk, 
With my torn robes to wrap his hoary head, 
With my torn hair to bind his hands and feet, 
Then with a show’r of tears 
To wash his clay-smear'd cheeks, and die beside him. 
Glo. Oh, fair Cordelia, thou hast piety 
Enough t’atone for both thy sisters’ crimes ; 
1 have already plotted to restore 
My injur’d master ; and thy virtue tells me 
We shall succeed, and suddenly. [ Frit, r. 
Cor, Dispatch, Aranthe ; 
Kor in this disguise, we'll instantly 
Go seek the king, and briny lim some relief. — | Crasses to 1. 
Ar. How, madam! are you ignorant 
That your most impious sisters have decreed 
Immediate death for any that relieve him ? 
Cor. I cannot dread the furies in this cause. 
Ar. In such a night as this! Consider, madam, 
For many miles about there's scarce a bush 
To shelter in. 
Cor. Therefore no shelter for the king, 
And more our charity to find him out. 
What have not women dar’d for vicious Jove ? 
And we'll be shining proofs that they can dare 
For piety as much. [ Thunder. 
Blow winds, and lightnings fall ; 
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Bold in my virgin innocence I'll fly, 
My royal father to relieve, or die. 
[Exeunt Cordelia and Aranthe, v. 
Edm. ‘‘In this disguise, we’ll instantly 
Go seek the king ?”—Ah! ah! a lucky change: 
That virtue, which I fear’d would be my hindrance, 
Has prov’d the bawd to my design. 
V’ll bribe two ruffians shall at distance follow, 
And seize them in some desert place ; and there, 
Whilst one retains her, t’other shall return 
T’ inform me where she’s lodg’d : I’ll be disguis'd too. 
Whilst they are poaching for me, I’! to the duke 
With these dispatches ; then to the field, 
Where, like the vig’rous Jove, I will enjoy 
This Semele in a storm; ’twill deaf her cries, 
Like drums in battle, lest her groans should pierce 
My pitying ear, and make the am’rous fight less fierce. 
[ Fvit, Ie 
SCENE III.—Another part of the Heuth.—Rain—Thunder 
Lightning.—Lamps down. 


Enter Kino Lear and Kent, u. 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good, my lord enter : 
The tyranny of this open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [ The storm increases. 
Lear. Let me alone. 
Kent. Good, my lord, enter. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart ? 
Kent. I'd rather break my own. 
Lear. Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin; so ’tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fixt, 
The lesser is scarce felt: The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t ?—But 1’ll punish home ! 
No, I will weep no more. [ Rain—Thunder—Lightning. 
In such a night 
To shut me out !—Pour on, | will endure— 
In such a night as this! O, Regan, Goneril ! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all— 
Oh, that way madness lies? let me shun that ; 
No more of that. [Crosses te L- 
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Kent. See, my lord, here's the entrance. 
Lear. Well I'll go in. 
And pass it all: I’jl pray, and then I'l) sleep. [ Thunder. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
'Fhet ’bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides 
Sustain this shock ; your raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, 1 have ta’en 
Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st cast the superflux to them, 
And shew the heav’ns more just! 
Edg. [In the Hovel, nr. u. B. throwing out Straw.] Five 
fathom and a half.—Poor Tom ! 
Kent. (c.) What art thou that dost grumble there i’th’. 
straw ? Come forth. 


Enter Evoar, disguised, from the Hovel, k. u. E.— 
Advances, Re 


Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me—Through the sha 
hawthorn blows the cold wind—Mum, go to thy bed an 
warm thee.—[Aside.] Ha! what do I see ? 

By all my griefs, the poor old king bare-headed, 
And drench’d in this foul storm! Professing Syrens, 
Are all your protestations come to this? 

Lear. (1..) Tell me, fellow, didst thou give all to thy two 

daughters? [Crosses to Edgar, nr. 

Edg (r.c.) Who gives any thing to poor Tom, whom the 
foul fiend has led through fire and through flame, through 
bushes and bogs; that has laid knives under his pil- 
low, and halters in his pew; that has made him proud 
of heart to ride on a bay trotting horse over four-inc’d bridges, 
to course his own shadow for a traitor? Bless thy five wits ! 
Tom’s a-cold. Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, 
and taking! Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul 
fiend vexes. Sa, sa; there I could have him now, and there, 
and there again. [Strikes with his Staff. 

Lear. (n.c.) What, have his daughters brought him to 
this pass! Could’st thou save nothing? Didst thou give 
them all? 

Kent. (t. c.) He has no daughter, sir. 

Lear. Death ! traitor, nothing could have subdu’d nature 
To such a Jowness, but his unkind daughters. 3 

Edg. Pillicock sat upon pillicock hill, hallo, hallo, hallo. 
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Lear, Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have such little mercy on their flesh ? 

Judicious punishment! ”I'was this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters. 

kdg. Take heed of the foul fiend ; obey thy parents ; keep 
thy word justly ; swear not; commit not with man’s sworn 
spouse ; set not thy sweet heart on proud array. [Wind and 
ruin.| Tom's a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been ? 

Edg. A serving-man, proud of heart ; that curl'd my hair ; 
used perfume and washes ; that serv’d the lust of my mistress’s 
heart, and did the act of darkness with her; swore as many 
oaths as 1 spoke words ; and broke them all in the sweet face 
of heaven. Let not the paint nor the patch, nor the rustling 
of silks, betray thy poor heart to woman ; keep thy foot out 
of brothels, thy hand out of plackets, thy pen from creditors’ 
books, and defy the foul fiend. [ Wind. ] Stull through the haw- 
thorn blows the cold wind. Ha, no nonny, dolphin my boy, 
my boy, sessa; let him trot by. 

Lear. Death! thou were better in thy grave, than thus to 
answer with thy uncovered body this extremity of the sky. Yet 
consider him well, and man’s no more than this; thou art 
indebted to the worm for no silk, to the beast for no hide, to 
the cat for no perfume. Ha! here's two of us are sophisti- 
cated : thou art the thing itself; unaccommodated man is no 
more than such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 

Off, off, ye vain disguises, empty lendings, 
1’}] be my original self ; quick, quick, uncase me. 

Kent. Defend his wits, good heaven ! 

Lear. One point I had forgot: what is your name ? 

Edg. Poor Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the wall- 
newt and the water-newt; that in the fury of his heart, when 
the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallads, swallows the 
old rat and the ditch-dog. that drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool: that’s whipt from tything to tything ; that 
has three suits to his back; six shirts to his body ; 

Horse to ride, and weapon to wear : 
But rats and mice, and such small deer, 
Have been ‘lom’s food for seven long year. 
Beware my followers ; peace, Smolkin, peace, thou foul fiend ! 

Lear. One word more, but be sure trve counsel ; tell me, 
is a madman a gentleman, or a yeoman? 

Kent. 1 fear’d ‘twould come to this; his wits are gone. 


[ Aside. 
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Edg. Frateretto calls me, and tells me, Nero is an angler 
in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent, and beware the 
foul fiend. —- 7 | 

Lear. Right, ha, ha '—was it not pleasant to have a thou- 
sand with red-hot spits come hissing in upon them ? 

Edg. My tears begin to take his part so much, 

They mar my counterfeiting. [ Aside. 

Lear. The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweet- 
heart, see, they bark at me. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at ’em: ’vaunt, ye curs! 

Be thy moath or black, or white, 

Tooth that poisons, if it bite. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound, or spaniel, brache, or lym, 

Bob-tail tike, or trundle-tail ; 

Tom will make ’em weep and wail; 

For with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 
See, see, see. [ Throws his straw head-dress at them. 
Come, march to wakes, and fairs, and market towns. 
Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. [Crosses to 1. 

Lear. You, sir, I entertain you for one of my hundred ; 
only I do not like the fashion of your garments; you'll say 
they’re Persian ; but no matter, let ’em be changed. 

Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; he begins at 
curfew, and walks till the first cock: he gives the web, and 
the pin ; knits the elflock ; squints the eye, and makes the 
hair-lip ; mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor crea- 
tures of the earth. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine fold, 
"T'was there he did appoint her ; 

He bid her alight, and Me troth plight, 
And, aroint the witch, aroint her. 


Enter Gioster, and two Servants with Torches, v. 


Glost. What, has your grace no better company ? 

Edg. ‘fhe prince of darkness is a gentleman; Modo he is 
ceall’d, and Mahu. 

Glost. [To Lear.] Go with me, sir; hard by I have a 
tenant. My duty cannot suffer me to obey in all your daughters 
hard commands ; though their injunctions be to bar my doors, 
and let this tyrannous night take hold upon you, yet I have 
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ventur’d to come seek you out, and bring you where both fire 
and food are ready. 

Kent, Good, my lord, take this offer. 

Leur. First, let me talk with this philosopher. 

[Lear and Edgar sit on the ground. 
Say, Stagyrite, what is the cause of thunder ? 

Glost. (v.) Beseech you, sir, go with me. 

Lear. (c.) Vl talk a word with this same learned Theban. 
What is your study ? 

Edg. (1. ©.) How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 

Leur. [Whispers Edgar.] (et me ask you a word in private. 

Kent. [To Gloster. rn. c.] His wits are quite unsettled ; 
good sir, let’s force him hence. 

Glost. [To Kent.] Can’st blame him? His daughters seek 

his death, 
This bedlam but disturbs him the more: fellow, be gone. 
[ Edgar rises. 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 

His word was still fie, foh, and fum, [Crosses to R. 
I smell the blood of a British man.—9, torture ! [ Aside. 
faa nu. E. into the Hovel, 

Glost. Now, I pr’ythee, friend, let’s take him in our arms ; 
There is a hitter ready ; Jay him in’t, 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. 
Good sir, along with us. 

Lear. You say right; let ’em anatomize Kegan, see what 
breeds about her heart. Is there any cause in nature for 
these hard hearts ? 

Kent. I beseech your grace—— [They raise him. 

Lear. Hist !—make no noise, make no noise ;—draw the 
curtains ; closer, closer ;—so, s0, s|0—we'll go to supper i’the 
morning—so, 80, s0. 

[Lear falls asleep, and is carried off by Closter and 
Kent, r.—Thunder and lightning. 


Enter Corpenia and ARANTHE, L. U. E. 


Ara. Dear madam, rest you here, our search is vain ; 
Look, here’s a shed ; beseech you, enter here. 

Cor. Pr’ythee, go in thyself, seek thy own ease ; 
Where the mind’s free, the body’s delicate ; 
This tempest but diverts me from the thought 
Of what would hurt me more. 
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Enter two Ruffians, L. vu. &. 


First Ruff. We've dogg’d them far enough; this place is 
private ; 171! keep ‘em prisoners here within this hovel whilst 
you return and bring Lord Edmund hither: but help me first 
to house ’em.—Now, dispatch. 

[ They seize Cordelia and Arunthe. 

Cor, Help !—murder 1—help !—Gods, some kind thunder- 

bolt 
To strike me dead ! 
Ara. Help! help! 


Enter Evcar from the Hovel, x. v. ¥. 


Edg. What cry was that ?—Ha! women seiz’d by ruffians. 
Is this a place and time for villainy ? 
Avaunt, ye bloudhounds. 
[Drives them off with his quarter-stuff, 1. 
O, speak, what are ye, that appear to be 
O’ th’ tender sex, and yet unguarded wander 
Through the dead mazes of this dreadful night, 
Where, though at full, the clouded moon scarce darts 
Impertect glinmerings ? 
Cor. First, say, what art thou ? 
Our Guardian Angel, that wert pleas’d to assume 
That horrid shape to fright the ravishers 2 
We'll kneel to thee. [ Kneels. 
Ede. QO, my tumultuous blood ! 
By all my trembling veins, Cordelia’s voice ! 
“Lis she herself !-—-My senses, sure, conform 


To my wild garb, and 1 am mad indeed. [ Aside. 
Cor. Whate'er thou art, befriend a wretched vugin, 
And if thou can’st, direct our weary search. [ Aside. 


Fdg. Who relieves poor ‘l’om, that sleeps on the nettle, 
with the hedge-pig for his pillow ? 
Whilst Smug ply‘d the bellows, 
She truck’d with her fellows ; 
The freckle-fac'd Mab 
Was a blouze and a drab. 
Yet Swithin made Oberon jealous.—O, torture ! 
[ Aside. 
Ara. Alack! madam, a poor wand’ring lunatic. 
Cor. And yet his language seem’d but now well-temper’d. 
Speak, friend, to one more wretched than thyself ; 
And if thou hast one interval of sense, 
Inform us, if thou canst, where we may find 
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A poor old man, who through this heath hath stray’d 
The tedivus night.—Speak, saw’st thou such a one ? 
Edg. The king her father, whom she’s come to seek 
Through all the terrors of this night: O gods! 
That such amazing piety, such tenderness, 
Shou’d yet to me be cruel ! [ Aside. 
Yes, fair one, such a one was lately here, 
And is convey’d by some that came to seek him 
To a neighbouring cottage ; but distinctly where 
T know not. 


Cor. Blessings on them ! [ Crosses to n. 
Let’s find him out, Aranthe ; for thou see’st 
We are in heaven’s protection [Going off, x. 
Edg. (c.) O, Cordelia ! 
Cor. Ha! Thou know’st my name. 








Edg. As you did once know Edgar’s. 

Cor. Edgar ! 

Edg. The poor remains of Edgar, what 
Your scorn has left him. 

Cor. Do we wake, Aranthe ? 

Edg. My father seeks my life, which I preserv'd, 
In hope of some blest minute to oblige 
Distrest Cordelia, and the gods have given it ; 

That thought alone prevail’d with me to take 

This frantic dress, to make the earth my bed, 

With these bare limbs all change of seasons "bide, 
Noon’s scorching heat, and midnight’s piercing cold, 
To feed on offals, and to drink with herds, 

To combat with the winds, and be the sport 

Of clowns, or, what’s more wretched yet, their pity. 

Cor. Was ever tale so full of misery ! 

Edg. But such a fall as this, I grant, was due 
To my aspiring love , for ’twas presumptuous, 
Though not presumptuously pursued , 

For, well you know, I wore my flame conceal’d, 

And silent, as the jamps that burn in tombs ; 

Till you perceiv’d my grief, with modest grace 

Drew forth the secret, and then seal’d my pardon. 
Cor. You had your pardon, nor can challenge more. 
Edy. What do I challenge more? 

Such vanity agrees not with these rags : 

When in my prosp’rous state, rich Gloster’s heir, 

You silenc’d my pretences, and enjain’d me 

To trouble you upon that theme no more: 
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Then what reception must love’s language find, 
From these bare limbs, and beggar’s humble weeds? 
Cor. Such as the voice of pardon to a wretch condemned ; 
Such as the shouts 
Of succouring forces to a town besieg’d. 
Edy. Ab! what new method now of cruelty ? 
Cor. Come to my arms, thou dearest, best of men, 
And take the kindest vows that e’er were spoke 
By a protesting maid. 
Edg. V'st possible ? 
Cor. By the dear vital stream that bathes my heart, 
These hallow’d rags of thine, and naked virtue, 
‘These abject tassels, these fantastic shreds, 
To me are dearer than the richest pomp 
Of purpled monarchs. 
Ede. Generous, charming maid ! [They embrace. 
Cor. Cold and weary, 
We'll rest a while, Aranthe, on that straw, 
Then forward to find out the poor old king. 
Frit Aranthe into the hovel, rn. vu. §. 
Kdg. Look, I have flint and steel, the implements 
Of wand’ring lunatics ; [Il strike a light, 
And make a fire beneath this shed, to dry 
Thy storm-drench’d garments, ere thou he to rest thee ; 
Then, fierce and wakeful as th’ Hesperian dragon, 
]’Il watch beside thee to protect thy sleep : 
Meanwhile the stars shall dart their kindest beams, 
And angels visit my Cordelia’s dreams. 
[ Exeunt into the hovel, nr. vu. &. 


END OF ACT IIT. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE ],—An Apartment in the Fart of Gloster’s Castle. 


Enter the Duxt or Cornwatt, a letter in his hand; Reoan, 
Epomunp, Epwarp, and Servants, r. Officer and four 
Guards, Rn. 8. ¥. 


. Cor. (n.) I will have my revenge ere 1 depart his house. 
Regan, see here, a plot upon our state ; 
[Gives her a Letter. 


"Tis Gloster’s character, who has betray’d 
His double trust, of subject and of host. 
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Reg. Then double be our vengeance; this confirms 
Th’ intelligence that we but now receiv’d, 
That he has been this night to seek the king. 
But who, sir, was the kind discoverer ? 
Corn. Our eagle, quick to spy, and fierce to seize 
Our trusty Edmund. 
Reg. "Twas a noble service ; 
O, Cornwall, take him to thy deepest trust, 
And wear him as a jewel at thy heart. 
Edm. Think, sir, how hard a fortune I sustain, 
That makes me thus repent of serving you. 
Oh, that this treason had not been, or 1 
Not the discoverer ! 
Corn. Edmund, thou shalt find 
A father in our love, and from this minute 
We call thee earl of Gloster ; but there yet 
Remains another justice to be done, 
And that’s to punish the discarded traitor ; 
But, lest thy tender nature should relent 
At his just sufferings, nor brook the sight, 
We wish thee to withdraw. 
Corn. (c.) Bring in the traitor. [Exit Edmund, x 


Enter Groster, brought in by two Servants, v. 


Bind fast his arms. 
Glo. (1..) What mean your graces ? 
You are my guests; pray, do me no foul play. 
Corn. Bind him, [They bsnd him.] 1 say, hard, harder 


et. 
eee. c.) Now, traitor, thou shalt find-— 
[ Crosses up c. 
Corn. Speak, rebel, where hast thou sent the king ? 
Whom, spite of our decree, thou saved’st last night. 
Glo. I’m tied to th’ stake, and | must stand the course. 
Reg. Say where, and why, thou hast conoeal'd him, traitor. 
[Comes down to Closter. 
Glo. Because I would not see thy crue] hands 
Tear out his poor old eyes, nor thy fierce sister 
Carve his anointed flesh ; but I shall see 
The swift wing’d vengeance overtake such children. 
Corn. See’t thou shalt never: slaves, perform your work ; 
[The Servants take Gloster out, 1. 
Out with those treacherous eyes ; dispatch, I say. 
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Glo. [ Without, 1.] He that will think to live ‘till he 
be old, 
Give me some help. O cruel! oh, ye gods! 
Edw. (nw. c.) Hold, hold, my Jord, ] bar your cruelty ; 
1 cannot love your safety, and give way 
To such inhuman practice. 
Corn. Ah, my villian! 
Edw. I have been your servant from my infancy ; 
But better service have I never done you, 
‘Than with this boldness. 

Corn. ‘Take thy death, slave. 

[Stabs Edward, and puts up his dagger. 

Edw. Nay, then, revenge, whilst yet my blood is warm! 

[ Draws his sword, runs Cornwall through the body, and is 
carried off by the Guard, Rr. Cornwall is supported by 
Servants. 

Rey. Help here——are you not hurt, my lord? 

Glost. (Without, t.] Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of 

nature 
To quit this horrid act. 
Reg. Out, treacherous villain, 
Thou call’st on him that hates thee ; it was he 
That broach’d thy treason, shew’d us thy dispatches , 
There-—read, and save the Cambrian prince a labour. 
[Throws the letter out to him, v. 
Glo. [Without, L.] O my folly! 
Then Edgar was abus'd ; kind gods, forgive me that ! 
Reg. [To Corwaill.] How is’t my lord ? 
Corn. Turn out that eyeless villain, let him smell 
His way to Cambray ; 
Regan, I bleed apace; give me your arm. 
[Ezeunt Regan, Lv. Cornwall, supported by his 
Servants, Rr. 


SCENE II.—The Open Country. 
Enter Encan, in disguise, R. 
Edg. The lowest and most abject thing of fortune 
Stands still in hope, and is secure from fear. 
The lamentable change is from the best, 
The worst returns to better-—Who comes here ? 
[ Retires up. 





My father poorly led! ag sik of sight! 
The precious stones torn from their bleeding rings! 
World! world! world! 
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But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 


Enter Grosren, led by an Ovv Man, t. 


Old M. O, my good lord, I have been your tenant, 
And your father’s tenant, these fourscore years. 
Glo. Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone ; 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all ; 
Thee they may hurt. : 
Old M. You cannot see your way. 
Glo,. [have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 
I stumbled when I saw: QO, dear son, Edgar! 
The food of thy abused father’s wrath, 
Might 1 but live to see thee in my touch, 
I’d say I had eyes again. 
Edg. [Aside.} Alas! he’s sensible that I was wrong’d, 
And, should 1 own myself, his tender heart 
Would break betwixt the extremes of grief and joy. 
Old M. How now? who’s there ? 
Edg. [Advances x. of Gloster..}] A charity for poor om. 
—Play fair, and defy the foul fiend. 
O gods! and must | still pursue this trade, 
Trifling beneath such loads of misery ? { Aside. 
Old M. (r. c.) "Tis poor mad Tom. 
Glo. (Rr. c.) In the late storm I such a fellow saw, 
Which made me think a man a worm. 
Where is the lunatic ? 
Old M. Here, my lord. 
Glo. Get thee now away ; if for my sake 
Thou wilt o’ertake us hence a mile or two, 
I’th’ way:to Dover, do’t for ancient love, 
And bring some cov'ring for this naked wretch, 
Whom I’ll intreat to lead me. 
Old M. Alack, my lord, he’s mad. 
Glo. ’Tis the times’ plague, when madmen lead the blind. 
Do as I bid thee. 
Old M. 1’l\ bring him the best ’parel that I have, 
Come on’t what will. [ Erit, 1. 
Gio. Sirrah! naked fellow ! 
Ede (r.) Poor Tom’s a-cold.—I cannot fool it longer. 
[ Aside, 
And yet I must.—Bless thy sweet eyes, they bleed ; 
Believe’t, poor Tom e'en weeps his blind to see ’em. 
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Glo. Know’st thou the way to Dover? 
Edg. loth stile and gate, horse-way and foot-path. 
Poor ‘tom has been scared out of his good wits. 
Bless every true man’s son from the foul fiend ! 
Glo, Here, take this purse ; that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier. Heav’n deal so still! 
Thus let the griping usurer’s hoard be scatter’d, 
So distiibution shall undo excess, 
And each man have enough. Dost thou know Dover? 
Edy. Ay, master. 
Glo. There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks dreadfully down on the roaring deep ; 
Bring me but to the very brink of it, 
And [’ll repair the poverty thou bear’st 
With something rich about me.—From that place 
I shall no leading need. 
Edg. Give me thy arm; poor Tom shall guide thee. 
Glo. Soft! for I hear the tread of passengers. 


Enter Kent, in his own character, and Corpk.ia, L. 


Cor. (t.) Ab me! your fear’s too true, it was the king, 

1 spoke but even now with some that met him, 
As mad as the vex’d sea, singing aloud ; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With berries, burdocks, violets, daisies, poppies, 
And all the idle flowers that grow 

Tn our sustaining corn: conduct me to him, 
To prove my last endeavours to restore him, 
And heav’n so prosper thee ! 

Kent. (c.) 1 will, good lady. : 
Ha! Gloster here !—Turn, poor dark man, and hear 
A friend’s condolement, who, at sight of thine, 
Forgets his own distress; thy old true Kent. 

Glo. How! Kent? From whence return’d ? 

Kent. I have not, since my banishment, been absent, 
But in disguise follow’d th’ abandon’d king. 

“Twas me thou saw’st with him in the late storm. 

Glo. Let me embrace thee ; had I eyes, I now 
Should weep for joy; but let this trickling blood 
Suffice instead of tears. 

Cor. (L. c. Seeing Gloster.) O, misery ! 

To whom shall I complain, or in what language ? 
Forgive, O wretched man, the piety 
That brought thee to this pass ; *twas I that caus’d it; 
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I cast me at thy feet, and beg of thee [ Kneels. 
To crush these weeping eyes to equal darkness, 
Tf that will give thee any recompense. 
Edg. [Aside.] Was ever season so distrest as this? 
Glo. 1 think, Cordelia’s voice ; rise, pious princess, 
And take a dark man's blessing. 
[Cordelia rises —Kent and Gloster retire up and confer. 
Cor. O. my Edgar! 
My virtue’s now grown guilty, works the bane 
Of those that do befriend me: heaven forsakes me ; 
And, when you look that way, it is but just 
That you should hate me too. 
Edg. O, wave this cutting speech, and spare to wound 
A heart that’s on the rack. 
[Retire up ; Gloster and Kent come down v. 
Glo. (t.) No longer cloud thee, Kent, in that disguise ; 
There’s business for thee, and of noblest weight ; 
Our injur’d country is at length in arms, 
Urg'd by the king’s inhuman wrongs and mine, 
And only want a chief to lead them on ; 
That task be thine. 
Edg. [ Aside.] Brave Britons! then there’s life in't yet. 
[ Comes down u. 
Kent. (r.c.) Then have we one cast for our fortune still. 
Come, princess, 1’ll bestow you with the king, 
Then on the spur to head these forces. 
Farewell, good Gloster ; to our conduct trust. 
Glo. And be your cause as prosp’rous, as ’tis just. 
[ Exeunt Kent and Cordelia, rn. Edgar and Gloster, . 


SCENE II].—Albany’s Palace. 


Enter Gonerit, with a letter, and Oswatn, L. 


Gon. (t.c.) It was great ignorance, Gloster’s eyes being 
out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us: Edmund, [ think, is gone. 
In pity to his misery, to dispatch him. 
Osw. (L.) No, madam, he’s return’d on speedy summons 
Back to your sister. 
Gon. Ah! I hike not that; 
Such speed must have the wings of love. Where’s Albany? 
Osw. Madam, within ; but never man so chang’d ; 
I told him of the uproar of the peasants, 
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He smil’d at it; when I inform’d him 
Of Gloster’s treason —— 
Gon. ‘Trouble him no further ; 
It is his coward spirit. Back to our sister. 
Hasten her musters on, and let her know, 
I have piven the distaff into my husband’s hands ; 
That done, with special care deliver these dispatches 
In private, to young Gloster. 


Enter Cuptain of the Guard, Rr. 


Cup. (x.) O, madam, most unseasonable news ! 
The Duke of Cornwall’s dead of his late wound, 
Whose loss your sister has in part supply'd, 
Making brave Edmund general of her forces. 

Gon. One way, I like this well ; 
But, being a widow, and my Gloster with her, 
’T may blast the promis’d harvest of our love. { Aside. 
A word more, sir: [To Oswaxpv] add speed to your journey ; 
And if you chance to meet with that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on bim that cuts him off. 

{Exeunt Goneril and Captain, x. Oswald, . 


SCENE JV.—Another part of the Country. 
Enter Gioster, and Enoar, us u Peasant, 1. v. ¥. 


Glo. When shall we come to’th’ top of that same hill? 
Edg. We climb it now ; mark, how we labour. 
Glo. Methinks, the ground is even. 
Edg. Horribly steep. Hark, do you hear the sea? 
Glo. No, truly. 
Edg. Why, then your other senses grow imperfect 
By your eyes’ anguish. 
Glo. So may it be indeed. 
Methinks, thy voice is alter’d, and thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Edg. You are much deceiv’d ; in nothing am J alter’d, 
But my garments. 
Glo. Methinks, you’re better spoken. 
Edg. Come on, sir; [Crosses to n.] here’s the place. 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew scarce so big as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
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The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anch’ring bark 
Seems lessen’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight ; the murm’ring surge 
Cannot be heard so high. Vl look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the disorder make me 
Tumble down headlong. 
Glo. Set me where you stand. 
Edg. [Puts him across to x.] You are now within a foot 
of th’ extreme verge : 
For all beneath the moon | would not now 
Leap forward. 
Glo. (n.) Let go my hand. 
Here is another purse, in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking. Get thee farther, 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Fare you well, sir. [Retires a little, n.] That I do 


tnfle thus 
With his despair, is with design to cure it. { Aside. 
Glo. [Kneels.] ‘Thus, mighty gods, this world 1 do re- 
nounce, 


And in your sight shake my afflictions off ; 
If | could bear them longer, and not fall 
‘To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and feebler part of nature shou’d 
Burn itself out. If Kdgar live, oh, bless him ! 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. 
[Prepares to full, when Edgar advances, and catches him. 
Edg. Hold—-who comes here? 


Enter Krxo Lear, with a Coronet of Flowers on his head, 
and a straw in his hand, u. vu. F. 


Lear. No, no; they cannot touch me for coining ; 
T am the king himself. 

Edg. Q, piercing sight! 

Lear. Nature's above art in that respect. There’s your 
‘sissies That fellow handles his bow lke a crow- 
eeper ;—draw me a clothier’s yard. A mouse, a mouse ! 
Peace, hoa! ‘here’s my gauntlet: I'll prove it on a giant. 
Bring up the brown bills; well flown, barb; I’th’ white ; 
i’th white ;—Hewgh ! give the word. 

Edy. Sweet Majoram. 

Lear. Pass. { Edgar crosses to te 

Glo. 1 know that voice. 
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Lear. Ha, Goneril! With a white bear! They flatter’d 
me like a dog, and told me I had white hairs on my chin, 
before the black ones were there. (r.) ‘lo say ay and no to 
every thing that ] said. Ay, and no too, was no good divi- 
nity. When the rain came once to wet me, and the winds 
to make me chatter, when the thunder wou'd not peace at my 
bidding, there 1 found ’em, there 1 smelt them out. Go to, 
they are not men of their words; they told me I was everv 
thing; ’tis a lie; , 

J am not ague-proof. (1.) 

Glo. That voice | well remember : is’t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king : whet I do stare, 
See, how the subject quakes. 

I pardon that man’s life. What was the cause ? 
Adultery ? 

Thou shalt not die. Die for adultery? No. 

The wren goes to’t, and the small gilded fly 
Engenders in my sight. (n.) Let copulation thrive ! 
For Gloster’s bastard son was kinder to his father, 
Than were my daughters, got i'th’ lawful bed. 

To’t, luxury, pell mell : for I lack soldiers. 

There’s money for thee. 

Glo. (nu. c.) Let me kiss that hand. 

Lear. Let me wipe it first; it smells of mortality. 

Glo. Speak, sir, do you know me? 

Lear. | remember thine eyes well enough. Nay, do thy 
worst, blind Cupid, I’ll not love-—Read me this challenge ; 
mark but the penning of it. 

Glo. Were ali the letters suns, I could not see. 

Lear. Read, read, read. 

Glo. What, with this case of eyes ! 

Lear. Oho! are you there with me? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your purse? Yet you see how this 
world goes. 

G!o. I see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, artmad ? A man may see how this world goes, 
with no eyes. Look with thy ears: see how yon justice rails 
on yon simple thief. Hark in thine ear; shake ’em together, 
and the first that drops, be it thief or justice, 1s a villian.— 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar ! 

Glo. Ay, sir. 

Lear. (c.) And the man run from the cur; there thou 
might’st behold the great image of authority; a dog’s a-ha 
in office. ‘Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand ! hy 
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dost thou lash that strumpet? Thou hotly lust’st to enjoy her 
in that kind for which thou whip’st her; do, do! the judge 
that sentenc’d her has been beforehand with thee. 
Glo. How stiff is my vile sense that yields not yet! 
Lear. | tell thee, the usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and fur gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.— 
Why there ’tis for thee, friend; make much of it; 
Tt has the power to seal the accuser’s lips. Get thee glass 
eyes, and, like a scurvy politician, seem to see the things thou 
dost not. Pull, pull, off my boots; hard, harder; so, so. 
Glo. O, matter and impertinency mixt! 
Reason in madness ! 
Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough, thy name is Gloster. 
Thou must be patient; we came crying hither ; 
Thou know’st, the first time that we taste the air, 
We wail and cry. I'll preach to thee; mark me. 
Edg. Break, lab’ring heart ! 
Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. 


Enter a Physician and two Knights, r. v. 8. 


Phy. (n.) O! here he is; lay hand upon him—sir 
Your dearest daughter sends 

Lear. No rescue? What, a prisoner? I am even the natural 
fool of fortune. Use me well, you shall have ransom.—Let 
me have surgeons. Oh! J am cut to the brains. 

Phy. You shall have any thing. 

Lear. No seconds? All myself? 

I will die bravely, like a bridegroom. What! 
I will be jovial; come, come ; I am a king, 
My masters, know you that? [Crosses to Rr. 

Phy. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 

Lear. It were an excellent stratagem to shoe a troop of horse 
with felt; I'll put it in proof—No noise, no noise.—Now 
will we steal upon these sons-in-law, and then—kKill, kill, 
kill, kill? [Exeunt King Lear and the Physician, i 

Edg. A sight most moving in the meanest wretch, 

Past speaking in a king. 
Glo. (r.) Now, good sir, what are you? 
Edg. (c.) A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s strokes, 
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And prone to pity by experienc’d sorrows. 
Give me your hand. 
Glos. You, gentle gods, take my breath from me, 
And let not my ill-genius tempt me more 
‘To die before you please. 


Enter Oswa.p, L. 


-Vsw. (L.) A proclaim’d prize! O, most happily met ! 
That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh 
'l'o raise mry fortunes. Thou old, unhappy, traitor, 
‘he sword is out that must destroy thee. [Draws his sword. 

Glo. Now let thy friendly hand put strength enough to’t. 

[ Edgar raises his staff. 

Osw. Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar’st thou support a pu fish'd traitor? Hence, 
Lest I destroy thee too; let go his arm. 

Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without ’vurther ’casion. 

Osw. (t.c.) Let go, slave; or thou diest. 

Edg. (1. c.) Good gentleman, go your gate, and let poor 
volk pass; and chu'd ha’ bin’ ’zwagger’d out of my life, it 
would not have been zo long as ’tis by a vortnight.— Nay, an’ 
thou com’st near th’ old man, I’st try whether your costard or 
my ballow be th’ harder. 

Osw. Out, dunghill ! 

Kedg. Chill pick your teeth, zir: come, no matter vor your 


foines. {Edgar knocks him down, 
Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me; oh! untimely death! 
[ Dies. 


Edg. 1 know thee well, a serviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 
«is lust could wish. 

Glo. (c.) What? Is he dead? 

Edg. This 1s a letter-carrier, and may have 
Some papers of intelligence, that may stand 
Our party in good stead to know.—— What's here ? 

[Takes u letter out of his pocket, and reads it. 
‘To Edmund Earl of Gloster. 

[ Reads.]—‘ Let our mutual loves be remember’d: you 
have many opportunities to cut Albany off. If he return the 
conqueror, then I am still a prisoner, and his bed my jail: 
from the loath’d warmth of which deliver me, and supply the 
place for your labour. “* Gonenin.” 
A plot upon the duke her husband’s life, 

And the exchange my brother !— [ Aside. 
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in time and place convenient J’ll produce 

This letter to the sight of th’ injur’d duke { Music 1. 
As best shall serve our purpose. 

Come, your hand ; 

Far off, methinks I hear the beaten drum; 

Come, sir, I will bestow you with a friend. [ Exeunt, v. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—A Chamber. 


Kine Lear asleep on a couch, no Conneria, nr. seated, 
Prysician and two Kyicnts standing by him. 


Cor. All bless’d secrets ; 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears—be aidant and remediate, 
In the good man’s distress— 
Oh, you kind heavens, ‘ 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature, 
Th’ untun’d and jarring senses, oh wind up, 
Of this child-changed father. 
Phy. (1...) We have employ’d the utmost pow’r of art, 
And this deep rest will perfect our design. 
Cor. O Regan! Goneril! Inhuman sisters ? 
Had he not been your father, these white hairs 
Had challeng’d sure some pity! Was this a face 
To be expos’d against the jarring winds ? 
‘My enemy’s dog, though he had bit me, shou’d 
Have stood that night against my fire. 
Phy. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 
Cor. O, my dear father! Restoration, hang 
Thy med’cine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy rev’rence made. He wakes ; 
Sp:ak to lim. 
Phu, Madam, do you , ’tis fittest. 
Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares your majesty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’th’ grave. 
[ Lear rises and Cordelia supports him to the front. 
Cor. Speak to me, sir; who am 1? 
Lear. (c.) You are a soul in bliss; but 1 am bound 
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Upon a wheel of fire, which my own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Cor. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear, You are a spirit, 1 know; when did you die? 
Cor. Still, still, far wide ! 
Phy. Madain he's scarce awake; he’ll soon grow moro 
compos’d. 
Lear. Where have [ been? Where am 1? Fair day- 
light 1 
1 am mightily abus’d: I should even die with pity 
‘To see another thus. I will not swear, 
‘These are my hands. 
Cor. O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hand in blessing o’er me. [ Attempts to kneel. ] 
—Nay, 
You must not kneel. 
Lear. Pray, de not mock me ; 
1 am a very foolish, fond, old man, 
Fourscore and upward : and, to deal plainly, 
1 fear 1 am not in my perfect mind. 
Cor. Nay, then farewell to patience! Witness for me, 
Ye mighty pow’rs, I ne’er complain’d ’till now! 
Lear. Methinks, | shou’d know you, and know this man. 
Yet | am doubtful, for 1’m mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have, 
Remembers not these garments ; nor do I know 
Where I did sleep last night.—Pray do not mock me ; 
For, as I am a man, | think that lady 
‘To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. O, my dear, dear father ! 
Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faith; pray, do not weep. 
I know, I have giv’n thee cause, and am so humbled 
With crosses since, that I could ask 
Forgiveness of thee, were it possible 
That thou couldst grant it ; 
If thou hast poison for me, I will drink it, 
Bless thee, and die. 
Cor. (c.) O, pity, sir, a bleeding heart, and coase 
This killing language. 
Lear. (:.) Tell me, friends, where am 1? 
Phy. (r.) In your own kingdom, sir. 
Lear. Do not abuse me. 
Phy. Be comforted, good madam ; for the violence 
Of his distemper’s past ; we’ll lead him in, 
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Nor trouble him, till he is better settled. 
Will it please you, sir, walk into freer air? 

Lear. You must bear with me, 1 am old and foolish ; 
Forget and forgive. 

[The Physician leads off King Lear, followed by 
two Knights, x. > 

Cor. ‘The Gods restore you ! [A distunt March. 
Hark, | hear afar 
The beaten drum. Old Kent’s a man of’s word. 
Oh! for an arm 
Like the fierce thunderer’s when the earth-born sons 
Storm’d heav’n, to fight this injur’d father’s battle ! 
That | cou’d shift my sex, and dye me deep 
In his opposer’s blood! But, as I may, 
With women’s weapons, piety and pray’rs, 
Ill aid his cause. You never-erring gods, 
Fight on his side, and thunder on his foes 
Such tempests, as his poor aged head sustain’d ! 
Your image suffers when a monarch bleeds ; 
*Tis your own cause ; for that your succours bring ; 
Revenge yourselves, and right an injured king. Exit, i. 





SCENE IIl.—The Camp of the British Forces, near Dover.— 
Flourish.. 


Enter Epmunp, Reoan, Officers, Banners, and Soldiers, t. 


Edm. (¢.) Know of the Duke, if his last purpose hold ; 
Or, whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course: He’s full of alteration, 
And self-reproving ; bring his constant pleasure. 
* [To Officer, who exits r. 
Reg. (t.) Now, sweet lord, 
You know the goodness I intend upon you : 
‘J -ll me, but truly, but then speak the truth, 
Do you not Jove my sister? 
Edm. Jn honour’d love. 
Reg. I never shall endure her. 
Edm. She and the duke her husband. [Flourish 


Enter Atsany, Gonenrit, and Soldiers, r. 
Alb. (x. c.) Our very loving sister, well be met. 
Sir, this 1 hear, the king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whem the rigours of the state 
Fore’d to cry out. 
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Reg. Why is this reason’d ? 
Gon. (n.) Combine together ’gainst the enemy : 
For these domestic and particular broils 
Are not to question here. 
Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 
Edm, I shall attend you presently at your tent. 
Reg. Sister, you’ll go with us ? 
Gon. No. 
Reg. ’Tis most convenient; pray you, go with us. 
Gon. I know the riddle: [Aside.] I will go. [ Going. 
[ Flourish—Exeunt Edmund, Regan, Goneril, Officers, 
Banners, and Soldiers, u. 


Enter Evcar, disguised, Rr. 


Edg. If e’er your grace had speech with man so poor, 
Hear me one word, 
Alb. Tl overtake you. 
Alb. (c.) Speak! 
Edg. (n.) Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it: wretched tho’ I seem, 
I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there: If you miscarry, 
Your business of the world hath so an end, 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you! 
Alb. Stay till | have read the letter. 
Edg. 1 was forbid it. 
When time shall serve, let but the herald cry, 
And Vil appear again. [ Evit, ke. 
Alb. Why, fare thee well ; I will o’erlook thy paper. 


Re-enter Epmunp, wu. with a folded Paper. 


Edm. The enemy’s in view, draw up your powers. 

Here is the guess of their true strength and forces, 

By diligent discovery ; but your haste 

Is now urg’d on you. 
Alb. We will greet the time. [ Exit, L. 
Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn my iove ; 

Each jealous of the other, as the stun 

Are of the adder. Which of thm shall I take? 

Both? one? or neither? ‘I'o tase the widow, 

Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril ; 
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And hardly shall J carry out my side, 

Her husband being alive. Now then, we'll use 

His countenance for the battle; which being done, 

Let her who would be rid of him, devise 

His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear and Cordelia— 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never see his pardon: for my state 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [ Frit, rn 


SCENE IIJ.—A Valley near the Field of Battle. 
Enter Enoar and Guoster, BR, U.E. 


Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host ; pray that the nght may thrive: 
If ever I return to you again, 
PI bring you comfort. [Exit Edgar, v. 
Glo. Grace go with you, sir. [An alarum within, L. 
The fight grows hot; the whole war's now at work, 
And the gor’d battle bleeds in every vein, 
Whilst drums and trumpets drown loud slaughter’s roar. 
Where’s Gloster now, that us’d to head the onset, 
And scour the ranks where deadliest danger lay ? 
Here, like a shepherd, in a Jonely shade, 
Idle, unarm’d, and list’ning to the fight. 
No more of shelter, thou blind worm, but forth 
To th’ open field ; the war may come this way, 
And crush thee into rest. [ Advances a little 
O, dark despair! When, Edgar, wilt thou come 
To pardon, and dismiss me to the grave? 
[A Retreat sounded, L. 
Hark! a retreat; the king, I fear, has lost. 


Re-enter Epcanr, uv. 


Edg. Away, old man; give me your hand ; away! 
{ Crosses to R. 
King Lear has lost; he and his daughter ta’en - 
Give me thy hand. Come on! 
Glo. No farther, sir; a man may rot even here. 
Edg What! in ill thoughts again? Men must endure 
Their going hence, ev’n as their coming hither. 
Ripeness is all.—Come on ! 
lo. And that’s :trée too. (Exeunt, Be 
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SCENE 1V.—The British Camp near Dover. 


Enter, in conquest, with Ranners, &c. Eomunp, 1.3 Leak 
and CorpDELIA prisoners, an Officer and four Soldiers 
preceding them, and the same number following, L. 8. Ba— 
_ Flourish. 


Edm. (r.) Some officers take them away: good guard ; 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 
Cor. (Rr. c.) [Coming forward a little.] We are not 
the first, 
Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters ? 
Lear. (c.) No, no, no, no !—Come, let’s away to prison - 
We two alone will sing like birds i’th’ cage : 
When thou dost ask me blessing, 1’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness : so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we’ll talk with them too— 
Who loses, and who wins; who's in, who’s out ; 
In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 
Edm. [Crossing to t.] Take them away ! 
[Lear and Cordelia go forward, x. 
Lear. (a. c.) Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence, like foxes. [Officer on the rn. advances a 
little, and motions them to follow.) Wipe thine eyes ; 
The goujeers shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
Ere they shall make us weep; we'll see them starve first. 
Come. 
[Exeunt Lear and Cordelia, preceded by Officer, and 
followed by four Soldiers, nr. 
Edm. (..) Come hither, captain ; hark— 
[Officer comes down R. 
Take thou this note; [Giving a paper] go, follow them to 
rison : 
One step I’ve advanced thee ; if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Know thou this—that men 
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Are as the time is: to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword ; that great employment 
Will not bear question : either say, thou’It do’ 
Or thrive by other means. 
Officer. Pl do't, my lord. 
Edm. About it; and write happy when thou hast done. 
Mark—I say instantly ; and carry it 80, 
As I have set it down. 


Officer. I will do it. { Evit, x. 


Flourish.—Enter Atsany, Gonerir, Rucan, Officers and 
Guards, v. 


Alb. (c.) Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant strain, 
And fortune led you well: you have the captives 
Who were the opposites of this day’s strife: 

We do require them of you; so to use them, 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

Edm. (r.) Sir, 1 thought it fit 
To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard ; 

Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 
To pluck the common bosom on his side, 
And turn our impress’d lancers in our eyes, 
Which do command them. With him I sent the queen ; 
My reason all the same ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where you shall hold your session. 
Alb, Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a subject of this war, 
Not as a brother. 

Reg. (..) That’s as we list to grace him, 

Methinks, our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 
The which immediacy may well stand up, 
And call itself your brother. 

Gon. (u. c.) Not xo hot! 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself, 
More than in your advancement. 

Reg. In my mghts, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. General. 
Crosses to Edenvend, 


Dispose of them, of me; the walls are thine! 
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Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master ! 
Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 
Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 
Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 
Reg. (n. c.) Let the drum strike, and prove my title thine. 
[To Edmund. 
Alb. Stay yet ; hear reason! Edmund, I arrest thee 
On capital treason ; and in thy arrest, 
This gilded serpent! [Pointing to Goneril] for your claim, 
fair sister, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 
And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 
Thou art arm’d, Gloster! let the trumpet sound ! 
If none appear to prove upon thy person, 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge ; [Throwing down a Gauntlet.] lll prove 
it on thy heart, 
Fre I taste bread, thou art nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 
Reg. Sick, O sick! 
Gon. If not, I’]l ne’er trust poison. [ Exit, u. 
Edm. There’s my exchange: [Throwing down Gauntlet] 
what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 
Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly, 
Alb. A herald, ho! 
idm. A herald, oh, a herald! 
Alb. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy soldiers, 
All levied in mv name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 
Reg. This sickness grows upon me! 


Enter Herald, r. 


Alb. She is nat well; convey her to my tent. 
And read out this [Gives a paper.} Sound, trumpet. 
[ Regan is led off, u.. 
Come hither, herald—Let the trumpet sound, 
{Trumpet sounds, R. 
Her. (r.) [Reuds.] ‘If any man of quality, or degree, 
within the lists of the army, will maintain upon Edmund, 
supposed Earl of Gloster, that he is a manifold traitor, let him 
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appear at the third sound of the trumpet. He is bold in his 
defence.”’ 


Edm. Sound ! [First Trumpet. 
Her. Again! {Second Trumpet.] Again! i{ Third Trum- 
pet.] [A Trumpet answers on 1.. three times. 


Enter Epoar, R at the end of the second sound, 


Alb (c.) Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’the trumpet. 
Her. What are you? 
Your name, your quality ? and why you answer 
This present summons? 
Edg. (.) Know, my name is lost ; 
By treason’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker-bit : 
Yet am I noble, as the adversary 
I come to cope withal. [ Herald retires up. 
Alb, (c.) Which is that adversary ? 
Edg. What’s he, that speaks for Edmund, Earl of Gloster? 
Edm. Himself! what say’st thou to him ? 
Edg. Draw thy sword ; 
That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice :—here is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profession. I protest— 
Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart—thou art a traitor ! 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conspirant ’gainst this high illustrious prince ; 
And from the extremest upwards of the head, 
To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou, no, 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thou liest. 
Edm. In‘ wisdom, I should ask thy name ; 
But since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue some say of breeding breathes, 
What safe and nicely | might well delay 
Ry rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn : 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart ; 
Which (for they yet glace by, and scarcely bruise,) 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way, 
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Where they shall rest for ever. Trumpets, speak ! 
Alarms,—They fight.— Edmund falls, t 
Edm. What you have charged me with, that have I done; 
And more, much more : the time will bring it out; 
’Tis past, and so am I.—But what art thou, 
That hast this fortune on me? If thou art noble 
I do forgive thee. 
Edg. Let’s exchange charity. 
I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund : 
If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me. 
My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us : 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Cost him his eyes. 
Alb. Where have you hid youself? 
How have you known the mis’ries of your father ? 
Edg. By nursing them, my lord. 
The bloody proclamation to escape, 
That follow’d me so near, taught me to shift 
Into a madman’s rags ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him trom despair ; 
Never (O fault!) reveal’d myself unto him, 
Until some half hour past, when I was arm’d, 
Not sure, tho’ hoping of this good success, 
I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage : but his flaw’d heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to support !) — 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy, and grief, 
Burst smilingly, 
Edm. [Raised by Officers.) 1 pant for life !—Some good I 
mean to do, 
Despite of my own nature. Quickly send— 
Be brief in it—to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia. ; 
Edg. Who has the office? Send thy token of repriove. 
Edm. Take my sword—give it the captain. 
Alb. Haste thee, for thy life! | Exit Edgar, 1. 
The gods defend her !—-Bear him hence awhile. 
[Flourish —Edmund is led off .—Albany and 
others exeunt R. 
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SCENE V.—dad Prison. 


Eater Lear with Conpewia dead in his arms. n.—-An Officer 
on guard L. U. E.; he remains at the back, v. 


Lear. [Advancing to c.] Howl, howl, howl, howl! O ye 
are men of stones ! 
Had I your tongues and eyes, 1’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack.--O, she is gone for ever ? 
[Kneels on his right knee, and places Cordelia across 
his left. 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth .—Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. 


Enter Epcar, ArBany, Kent, Officer, and Soldiers, nx. 


Kent. Is this the pramis’d end ? 
Edg. Or image of that horror ? [Crosses behind Lear. 
Alb. Fall, and cease ! 
Lear. This feather stirs ; she lives !—If it be so, 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 
Kent. (r.c.) [Kneesing] O, my good master ! 
Lear. Pr’ythee away ! 
Edg. (1...) Tis noble Kent, your friend. 
Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors, all! 
I might have sav’d her; now she’s gone for ever! 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. —Ha ! 
What is’t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low? but I did kill the slave 
That was a hanging thee! 
Officer. (1..) [Advancing a litile.] "Tis true my lords, ne 
did 


1a, 
Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 
I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 
I would have made them skip; 1 am old now. 
And these same crosses spoil me. Who are you? 
My eyes are none o’the best ;—I’Il tell you straight. 
Kent. (n.c.) If fortune brag of two she lov’d and hated, 
One of them we behold. 
' Lear. This is a dull sight.—Are you not Kent? 
Kent. The same; 
Your servant Kent.—Where is your servant Caius t 
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Leur. He’s a good fellow ; I can tell you that ; 
He’ll strike, and quickly too :—He’s dead and rotten. 
Kent. No, my good lord ; I am the very man. 
Lear. I'll see that straight. 
Kent. That, frora you first of difference and decay, 
Have follow’d your sad steps. 
Lear. You are welcome hither. 
Kent. Nor no man else ; all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly. 
Your eldest daughters have toredoom’d themselves, 
And desperately are dead. 
Lear. Ay, so 1 think. 
Kent. He knows not what he says ; and vain it is 
‘That we present us to him. O see! see! 
Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d'! No, no, no life: 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? [Laying Cordelia on the ground, 
and kneeling.] O, thou wilt come no more ! 
Never, never, never, never! 
Pray you, undo this button. [Placing his hand to his throat.] 
Thank you, sir. 
Do you see this? Look on her—look—her lips— [Kisses her. 
{ook there '!—look there ! 
[Gives a convulsive grasp, and falls back. He ts supported 
by Kent, x. and Edgur, u.—The Curtain falls to slow 
music. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURIPAIN. 


So.piErs. So.pIERs. SoLpDIERs. 
nm. Oryiczen. Kent. Kino Lear. Epear. OFFICER. L. 
Bopy or CorpeELia 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


Cato. 


Porg'’s sublime Prologue explains in a few words all that fe ex- 
hibited in this tragedy: 


‘ A brave mar struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state.” 


A patriot who devotes his life to the public weal, and gloriously lays 
it down when it can no longer contribute to ths good of his country. 
An example so illustrious is the finest subject that can be conceived 
for a tragic poem. But the drama requires something more than the 
exhibition of one character and of one passion. To those whose 
minds are familiar with the classic ages—who have been accustomed 
to meditate with silent pleasure and reverential awe on their images 
of departed greatness—this tragedy will afford exquisite delight. 
The virtues of Cato elevate him above hamanity: his sorrows are 
not like those of otber men; be therefore claims no sympathy from 
the million. Hissoul is as much raised above theirs, as ic heavens 
fre above the earth: it were therefore unreasonable to expect any- 
thing beyond decent endarance from those who can neither under- 
stand nor participate in the acenes before them. Philosophy and 
declamation, however sublime and lofty, are but fll substitutes for 
passion; without which therecan be uo reaitragedy. For the intent 
and aim of tragedy are to create a wild anxiety, to inspire terror and 
pity, aud, passing the bounds of nature, to be something more. In 
these essentials Cato is deficient.—It has imagery and sentiment in a 
very high dcgree.— We are charmed with the elegance of the scholar, 
bat we miss the divine inspiration of the poet. There is enough of 
philosophy and morais; but it is a atoical philosophy, that— 


‘* Plays round the head, but comes not to the hsart”— 


a morality that pursues the rule of right, and the true Stness of 
things, and makes virtue to consist too much in externale, What an 
awfal beaaty is the virtuous Marcia :— 


“The virtuous Marcia tow’rs above her sex: 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, waaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners.” 


How different are Juliet, Viola, and Imogen i 

is tragedy is written with strict adherence to what are arbitrarily 
called the esities—a plan that involves some inconsistencies. This 
drew dewn the animadversions of that furious critic, John Dennis, 
whose strictures, though fall of invective and horse-play raillery, 
display mach ingenuity and critica! acomen. Every character is 
subordinate to that of Cato, in whom all the interest centres. The 
episode of the loves of Juba and Marcia was introduced to insure 
the piece a favourable reception with those who must needs have & 
lowe-scene tw soften the rigour Zoe virtue. The spirit of party 
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never ran eo high as when this tragedy was first produced. Yet it 
had the singular good fortune to please both Whig and Tory, whe 
took every political allusion as compliments to themselves— 


“ Till factions strove which should applaud it most.” 


It was graced with a fine prolopue by Pope, and a humorous epilo- 
gue by Dr. Garth, and supported by the talents of Bartou Booth ; 
whose performance of Cato raised him to the highest pinnacle of 
dramatic fame. 

But, if this drama be deficient in the higher attributes that belong 
to tragedy, it claims our admiration im many other respects. Asa 
dramatic poem it is incomparable; there is nothing in the English 
Janguage more elaborately elegant. The characters are distinctiy, 
if not strongly, marked, and preserve the utmost propriety of diction. 
We refer more particularly to the council-scene, where the question 
of peace or war is successively debated. Syphax is a wild and 
original creation. His language ever and anon starts into poetry ; 
and nothing can be more vigorously conceived and expressed, than 
the contrast he draws between “ Numidia’s tawny sons,” and the 
“* sovereigns of the world.” Criticism itself is dumb before Cato’s 
soliloquy on the immortality of the soul. Apart from the payes of 
inspiration, we have nothing more sublime and solemn—more calcu- 
lated to lift the soul from earth to heaven, It is said that Addison, 
at the conclusion of the fourth act, placed the tragedy in the bands of 
his friend Tickell {a most excellent man, and pleasing poet), with 
an injunction to supply a fifth; but that he resumed the subject, and 
completed his work. What a magnificent burst of poetry would the 
world have lost, had Addison adbered to his original determination. 
The life and death of this great poet were equally calculated to in- 
struct and benefit mankind :— 


**He taught us how to live—and, oh! too high — 
The price of knowledge !—taught us how to dic!” 


Tradition has handed down to us the rare merit of Booth in Cato. 
Pope, however, ascrites much of the applause to certain auxiliaries 
independent of the actor :— 


“* Booth enters,—bark! the universal peal! 
But has he spoken?—Not a syllable. 
What shook the stage, and made the people stare? 
Cato’s dong wig, flower’d gown, and lacquer’a chair.” 


Quin, the pupil of Betterton and Booth, followed in this difficult 
character ; and, after him, Sheridan A long pause then ensued, until 
the late Mr. Kemble revived this illustrious Ronan in all his integrity 
and grandeur. sare os 

It were impossible to conceive a more majestic image, a counte- 
nence of more sublime expression, than this great actor exhibited in 
Cato, The character had engaged his decpeet study, -and be played 
it with an intensity, an entire abstraction, that can only resnit from 
the mind working itself up to the imagination of the poet, and abso- 
lutely being what it represents. His costume was classically correct. 
Its simple elegance was wel! calculated to display to the best ad- 
vantage his noble figure. He exchanged “the flowered gown” for 
the Roman toga; the “ long wig” he discarded altogether, and was 
content to display the grandeur of his bust without the aid of that 
extraneous ornament. The anxiety of Cato to know whether his son 
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had fought bravely ; his triumphant exclamation when he learns that 
he had fallen like a hero—“ I’m satisfied 1” and 


“ Thanks to the gods! my boy bas done his daty ;” 


and his pathetic jnjunction— 


“ Porcius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
His urn near nine :-—” 


were wonderful specimens of the actor’s genius. The far-famed so- 
liloguy in the fifth act was delivered with a solemnity and vower 
worthy of those heaven-inspired lines. Sir Thomas Lawrence has 
produced a picture of amazing beauty and expression, of Mr. Kemble 
in this scene. If it has not all the poetic feeling of his Huméet, it is 
a more correet representation of the actor :—~ 


“ -Tis wond’rous like, 


But that art cannot counterfeit what nature 
Could make but once.” 


How different is the statue of Kemble, by Flaxman, in West- 
minster Abbey ; in which dit¢de of his countenance, and sone of bis 
dignity, are preserved. It wa completa tatture as regards verisinai- 
tnde aud equally uaworthy of the actor and the sculptor. 
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Costume. 

CATO.—Flesh-coloured dress—black Roman sandals 
—white Roman tunic—white kerseymere toga, edged 
with scarlet. 

LUCIUS.—Blnue Roman toga and tunic—breastplate 
—flesh-coloured legs, and black sandals. 

PORCIUS.—Roman breastplate and lambrakins—scar- 
let mantle—flesh-coloured legs—black sandals—helmet. 

SEMPRONIUS.—Blue Roman toga—flesh-coloured 
legs, and red sandals. 

MARCIUS.—Ibid, with gray sandals. 

DECIUS.—Ibid, with brass helmet. 

JUBA.—Scarlet satin jacket—tiger-skin mantle—rich 
bracelets and coronet—flesh legs, and red sandals. 

SYPHAX.—Blach jacket—tiger-skin mantle — rich 
breastplate — scarlet sash—blue trousers—bow and 
arrows — buskins, . 

JUNIUS.—Gray Roman dress. 

TITUS.—lIbid, with helmet. 

SENATORS.—Roman togas—tunics—flesh-coloured 
legs, and black sandals. 

FASCES, ROMAN GUARDS.—Roman dresses. 

NUMIDIAN GUARDS. — Turkish robes — white 
vests and trousers — yellow boots — turbans —cimeters 
and spears. 

LUCIA.—White muslin dress, with white Roman 
drapery—tiara of pearls, and black bracelets. 

MARCIA.—White muslin dress — drapery — black 

bracelets. 


Cast of the Characters at Covent Garden Theutre, 1824. 


Cato - - - - - Mr. Young. 
Lucius . - - - Mr. Claremont. 
Porcius - - - - 

Sempronius - - - Mr. Bennett, 
Marcius - - - - Mr. Baker. 
Decius - - - - Mr. Chapman. 


Juba» - - - - Mr. Cooper. 
Syphax « - - “ Mr. Egerton. 
Junius - - - - - Mr. Henry. 
Titus - - - ° Mr. Mears. 
Marcia - - - - - Miss Lacy. 
Lucia ® - = oo + #£=-Mrs, Faucit. 


ORIGINAL PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY MR. POPE, AND SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art,— 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through ev’ry age: 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love: 

In pitying love we but our weakness show ; 

And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more gen’rous cause,~— 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws. 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confess’d in human shape he draws,— 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was: 
No comwon object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure Heav’n itself surveys : 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state ! 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies ev’ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev’n when proud Cesar, ’midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state, 
As her dead father’s rever’nd image past, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast ; 
The triumph ceased,—tears gush’d from ev’ry eye; 
The world’s great victor pass’d unheeded by : 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour’d Ceesar’s less than Cato’s sword. 


PROLOGUE. 


Britons, attend !—Be worth like this approv’d, 
And show you have the virtue to be mov’d. 
With honest scorn the first fam’d Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued : 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song. 

Dare to have sense yourself; assert the stage ; 
Be justly warm’d with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone should please a British ear 
As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 


CATO. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—4A Hall in the Palace. 


Enter Porcius and Marcus, rR. 


Por. (c.) The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day,— 
The great. the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome. Our father’s death 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, 
And close the scene of blood. Already Cesar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe, and sces 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword : 
Should he go further, numbers would be wanting 
To form new battles, and support his crimes. 
Ye gods! what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! 
Mar. (t.c.) Thy steady temper, Porcius, 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Cesar, 
In the calm lights of mild philosophy : 
I’m tortur’d, even to madness, when I think 
On the proud victor: every time he’s named, 
Pharsalia rises to my view ;—I see 
The insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field, 
Strow’d with Rome’s citizens, and drench’d in slaughter. 
Oh, Porcius! is there not some chosen curse,— 
Some hidden thunder im the stores of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin ? 
Por. Believe me, Marcus, 'tis an impious greatness, 
And mix’d with too much horror to be envied. 
How does the lustre of our father’s actions, 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant brightness ! 
His suff’rings shine, and spread a glory round him. 
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Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cause 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 

Mar. Who knows not this? But what can Cato do 
Against a world,—a base, degenerate world, 

That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Cesar? 
Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 

A poor epitome of Roman greatness ; 

And, cover’d with Numidian guards, directs 

A feeble army, and an empty senate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 

By heavens ! such virtues, join’d with such success, 
Distract my very soul. Our father’s fortune 
Would almost tempt us to renounce his precepts. 

Por. Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 

Our understanding traces them in vain: 
Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search, 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

Mar. These are suggestions of a mind at ease. 
Oh, Porcius! didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou could’st not talk thus calmly ! 
Passion unpitied, and successless love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 

My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind ! 
Por. [{Aside.] Thou seest not that thy brother is thy 

rival. 

But I must hide it; for I know thy temper. 

Now, Marcus, now thy virtue’s on the proof: 

Put forth thy utmost strength, work ev'ry nerve, 

And call up all thy father in thy soul : 

To quell the tyrant, love, and guard thy heart 

On this weak side, where-most our nature fails, 

Would be a conquest worthy Cato’s son. 

Mar. Alas! the counsel which I cannot take, 
Instead of healing, but upbraids my weakness. 

Love is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
In high ambition, and a thirst of greatness : 
*Tis second life, that grows into the soul; 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse : 
I feel it here: my resolution melts— 

Por. Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince: 
He loves our sister Marcia, greatly loves her; 
But still the smother’d fondness burns within him : 
The sense of honour and desire of fame 
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Drive the big passion back into his heart. 
What! shall an African—shall Juba’s heir, 
Reproach great Cato’s son, and show the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman soul ? 
Mar. No more—no more! Your words leave stings 
behind ’em. 
Whene’er did Juba, or did Porcius, show 
A virtue that has cast me at a distance, 
And thrown me out in the pursuits of honour ? 
[ Crosses to L. 
Por. Oh, Mareus! did I know the way to case 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Believe me, 1 could freely die to do it. 
Mar. Thou best of brothers, and thou best of friends ! 
Pardon a weak distemper’d soul, that swells 
With sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms, 
The sport of passions. But Sempronius comes : 
He must not find this softness hanging on me. 
[Exit, r.—Porcius retires, %.U. E. 


Enter SEMPRONIUS, R. 


Sem. [Aside.] Conspiracies no sooner should be form’d 
Than executed. What means Porcius here ? 
T Jike not that cold youth. I must dissemble, 
And speak a language foreign to my heart. 
Good morrow, Porcius. [Porcius comes furward.| Let us 

once embrace, 

Once more embrace, whilst yet we both are free. 
To-morrow, should we thus express our friendship, 
Each might receive a slave into his arms: 
This sun, perhaps,—this morning’s sun’s the last 
That e’er shall rise on Roman liberty. 

Por. (c.) My father has this morning called together 
His little Roman senate, 
The leavings of Pharsalia, to consult 
If yet he can oppose the mighty torrent 
That bears down Rome and all her gods before it ; 
Or must, at length, give up the world to Ceesar. 

Sem. (x. c.) Not all the pomp and majesty of Rome 
Can raise her senate more than Cato’s presence. 
His virtues render her assembly awful : 
They strike with something like religious fear, 
And make even Cesar tremble at the head 
Of armies flush’d with conquest. Oh, my Porcius! 
Could I but call that wonderous man my father, 
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Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows, 1 might be bless’d indeed ! 
Por. Alas, Sempronius ! would’st thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilst her father’s life’s in danger ? 
Thou might’st as well court the pale trembling vestal, 
When she beholds the holy flame expiring. 
Sem. The more I see the wonders of thy race, 
The more I’m charm’d. Thou must take heed, my Porcius: 
The world has all its eyes on Cato’s son. 
Thy father’s merit sets thee up to view, 
And shows thee in the fairest point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conspicuous. 
Por. (n.) Well dost thou seem to check my lingering 
here, 
On this important hour! I'll straight away, 
To animate the soldiers’ drooping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of life, 
And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in ’em. 
’Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we' ll deserve it. [Hzié, nr. 
Sem. (c.) Curse on the stripling! how he apes his sire ! 
Ambitiously sententious! But I wonder 
Old Syphax comes not. His Numidian genius 
Is well disposed to mischief. 
Cato has used me ill: he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows ;— 
Besides, his baffled arms and ruined cause 
Are bars to my ambition. Ceesar’s favour, 
That showers down greatness on his friends. will raise me 
To Rome’s first honours. If I give up Cato, 
I claim in my reward his captive daughter. 
Syphax comes. 


Enter SYPHAX, L. 


Syp. (1. c.) Sempronius, all is ready: 
I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by man, 
And tind them ripe for a revolt. They all 
Complain aloud of Cato’s discipline, 
And wait but the command to change their master. 
Sem. Believe me, Syphax, there’s no time to waste : 
Even whilst we speak, our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 
But tell me: hast thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 
That still would recommend thee more to Cesar, 
And challenge better terms. 
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Syp. Alas! he's lost,— 

He’s lost, Sempronius: all his thoughts are fall 
Of Cato’s virtues. But I’ll try once more, 

For ev’ry instant I expect him here, 

If yet I can subdue those stubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour, and I know not what, 

That have corrupted his Numidian temper, 

And struck the infection into all his soul. 

Sem. Be sure to press upon him ev’ry motive : 
Juba’s surrender, since his father’s death, 

Would give up Africk into Cesar’s hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 

Syp. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Ts call’d together? Gods! thou must be cautious : 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will discern 
Our frauds, unless they’re cover'd thick with art. 

Sem. Let me aione, good Syphax. I'll conceal 
My thoughts in passion: ’tis the surest way. 

I} bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 

And mouth at Cesar, till I shake the senate. 

Your cold hypocrisy’s a stale device,— 

A worn-out trick: would’st thou be thought in earnest, 
Clothe thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 

Syp. In troth, thou'rt able to instruct grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African decett. 

Sem. (u.) Once more, be sure to try thy skill on Juba; 
Meanwhile, I'll hasten to my Roman soldiers, 
Juflame the mutiny, and, underhand, 

Biow up their discontents, till they break out 

Unlook’d for, and discharge themselves on Cato. 
Remember, Syphax, we must work in haste : 

Oh, think what anxious moments pass between 

The birth of plots and their last fatal periods ! 

It is a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill’d up with horror all, and big with death : 

Destruction hangs on ev’ry word we speak ,— 

On ev’ry thought, till the concluding stroke 

Determines all, and closes our design. (Hvxit, 1. 

Syp. (c.) ll try if yet Ican reduce to reason 
This headstrong youth, and make him spurn at Cato. 
The time is short: Caesar comes rushing on us. 
But, hold: young Juba sees me, and approaches. 


Enter JUBA, R. 
Juba, (Rn.) Syphax, I joy to meet thec thus alone. 
B2 
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I have observed of late thy looks are fallen,— 
O’ercast with gloomy cares and discontent. 

Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince? 

Syp. ’Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Nor carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 

When discontent sits heavy at my heart : 
I have not yet so much the Roman in me. 

Juba. Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against these wonderous sovereigns of the world ? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before ’em, 

And own the force of their superior virtue ? 

Syp. Gods! where’s the worth that sets this people up 

Above your own Numidia’s tawny sons? 

Do they with tougher sinews bend the bow ? 

Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark, 

Launch’d from the vigour of a Roman arm ? 

Who, like our active African, instructs 

The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand? 

Or guides in troops the embattled elephant, 

Loaded with war? These—these are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Juba. These all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves : 

A Roman soul is bent on higher views. 
To make man mild and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts,— 
The embellishments of life ; virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Syp. Patience, kind heavens!—-Excuse an old man’s 
warmth : 
What are these wondrous civilizing arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? 
Are they not only to disguise our passions,— 
To set our looks at variance with our thoughts ? 
In short, to change us into other creatures 
Than what our nature and the gods design’d us ? 
Juba. To strike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes to 
Cato : 
There mayst thou see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
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Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and ease, 
He strives with thirst and hunger, toil and heat ; 
And, when his fortune sets before him all 

‘The pomps and pleasures that our soul can wish, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Syp. Believe me, prince, there’s not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
Tn quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better practises these boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals—the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst ; 
Toils all the day, and, at the approach of night, 
On the first ffiendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn ; 

Then rises fresh, pursues his wonted game ; 
And if, the following day, he chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Juba. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won’t discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice; 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 

But grant that others could, with equal glory, 

Look down on pleasures and the baits of sense, 
Where shall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato ? 

Ilow does he rise against a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that throw the weight upon him! 

Syp. ’'is pride—rank pride, and haughtiness of soul : 
T think the Romans call it stoicism. 

Had had your royal father thought so highly 

Of Roman virtue, and of Cato’s cause, 

IIe had not fallen, by a slave’s hand, inglorious ; 
Nor would his slaughter’d army now have lain 
On Afric’s sands, disfigur’d with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Juba. Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ? 
My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. 

Syp. Oh, that you’d profit by your father’s ills! 

Juba. What wouldst thou have me do? 

Syp. Abandon Cato. 

Juba. Never! Ishould be more than twice an orphan 
By such a loss. 

Syp. Ay, there’s the tie that binds you: 

You long to call him father ; Marcia’s charms 
B3 
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Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato: 
No wonder, you are deaf to all I say. 
Juba. (L.) No more ;—your zeal becomes importunate.— 
I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large: but learn to keep it in, 
Lest it should take more freedom than I’ll give it. 
Syp. Yet hear me, prince, tho’ hard to conquer love, 
Tis easy to divert and break its force: 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court 
Have faces flush’d with more exalted charms; 
The sun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks: 
Were you with these, my prince, you’d soon forget 
The pale unripen'd beauties of the north. 
Juba. "Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that | admire: 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
‘The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex: 
True, she is fair—O how divinely fair !— 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato’s soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks, 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. 
Syp. How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise! 
But, on my knees, I beg you would consider— 
Juba. Ha! is’t not she ?—It is:—she moves this way : 
And with her Lucia, Lucius’s fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick.—I pr’ythee, Syphax, leave me. 
Syp. [Aside.}] Ten thousand curses fasten on them both! 
Now will this woman, with a single glance, 
Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. [ Exit, 1. 


Enter Mancia and Lucia, r. 


Juba. (1. c.) Hail, charming maid! How does thy 
beauty smooth 
The face of war, and make e’en horror smile! 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows; 


I feel a dawn of {cy break in upon me, 
And for a while forget the approach of Cesar. 
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Mar. (c.) I should be griev’d, young prince, to think my 
presence 
Unbent your thoughts, and slacken’d them to arms, 
While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 
‘Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 
Juba. (x. c.) O, Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes follow me to battle: 
The thought will give new vigour to my arm, 
Add strength and weight to my descending sword, 
And drive it in a tempest on the foe. 
Mur. My prayers and wishes always shall attend 
The friends of Rome, the glorious cause of virtue, 
And men approv’d of by the gods and Cato. 
Juba, That Juba may deserve thy pious cares, 
T’ll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Transplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I shine like him. 
Mar. My father never at a time hike this 
Would lay out his great soul in words, and waste 
Such precious moments. 
Juba, Thy reproots are just, 
Thou virtuous maid. Vl bastes to my troops, 
And fire their languid souls with Cato’s virtue. 
If e’er I lead them to the field, when all 
The war shall stand rang’d in its just array, 
And dreadful pomp, then wil! 1 think on thee— 
QO, lovely maid !—then will I think on thee; 
And, in the shock of charging hosts, remember 
What glorious deeds should grace the man who hopes 
For Marcia’s love. { Ezit, c. 
Luc. Marcia, you’re too severe: 
How could you chide, and drive so sternly from you, 
A prince that loves and dotes on you to death? 
Mar. How, Lucia! would’st thou have me sink away 
In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in Jove, 
When every moment Cato’s life’s at stake? 
Lue. Why have not I this constancy of mind, 
Who have so many griefs to try its force? 
Pity and love, by turns, oppress my heart. 
fur. Lucia, disburthen all thy cares on me, 
And let me share thy most retir’d distress : 
Tell me, who raises up this conflict in thee? 
Luc. 1 need not blush to name them, when I say, 
They’re Marcia’s brothers, and the sons of Cato. 
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Mar. But tell me whose address thou favour’st most : 
1 long to know, and yet | dread to hear it. 
Lue. Suppose ’twere Porcius—could you blame my 
choice? 
QO, Porcius thou hast stolen away my soul! 
Marcius is furious, wild, in his complaints ; 
I hear him with a secret kind of dread, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
Mar. Alas, poor youth!—And canst thou throw him from 
thee? 
How will thy coldness raise 
‘Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom ! 
I dread the consequence. 
Luc. You seem to plead 
Against your brother Porcius. 
Mar. Lucia, no: 
Had Porcius been the unsuccessful lover, 
The same compassion would have fallen on him. 
Luc. Porcius himself oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn’d his rival's ill success ; 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor show which way it turns: so much he fears 
The sad effects that 1t would have on Marcus. 
Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our sorrows ; 
But to the gods submit the event of things. 
Our lives, discolour’d with our present woes, 
May still grow bright, and smile with happier hours: 
So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines, 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows. [ Fxeunt, v. 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—The Senate House.—A Flourish of Trumpets, 
Sempronivs, R. Lucius, u. and Senators discovered, 


Sem. Rome still survives in this assembled senate, 
Let us remember we are Cato’s friends, 
Aud act like men who claim that glorious title. 
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Lue. Cato will soon be here, and open to us 
The occasion of our meeting.— [A sound of Trumpets, 1. 
Hark, he comes.— 
May all the guardian-gods of Rome direct him! _ 
[Trumpets, nr. 


Enier Cato, porcius, and Marcus, r. 


Cato. [Sits—Porcius on his x. Marcus on his 1.] 
Farthers, we once again are met in council : 
Cesar’s approach has summon’d us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold aspiring man? 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes: 
Pharsalia gave him Rome; Egypt has since 
Receiv’d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Czsar’s. 
Why should I mention Juba’s overthrow, 
And Scipio’s death? Numidia’s burning sands 
Still smoke with blood. ’Tis time, we should decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Libya’s sultry deserts. 
Fathers pronounce your thoughts :—are they ssill fix’d 
To hold it out, and fight it to the last? 
Or are your hearts subdu’d at length, and wrought 
By time and ill success to a submission ?— 
Sempronius, speak. 
Sem. [ Rising, x.] My voice is still for war. 
Gods! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose—slavery or death? 
No; let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 
Rise, fathers, rise! *tis Rome demands your help; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughter’d citizens ; 
Rouse up for shame! our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud—To battle: 
Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio’s ghost walks unreveng’d amongst us. [Sits. 
Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason. 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides: 
All else is towering frensy and distraction. 
Are not the lives of those who draw the sword 
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In Rome’s defence intrusted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter, 
Might not the impartial world too justly say, 
We lavish’d at our death the blood of thousands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious? 
Lucius, we next would know what’s your opinion 
Luc. [Rises.] My thoughts I must confess are turn’d on 
peace. 
We took up arms not to revenge ourselves, 
But free the commonwealth: when this end fails, 
Arms have no farther use: our country’s cause, 
That drew our swords, now wrests them from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably shed.— What men could do 
Is Jone already ; heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall that we are innocent. [Sits. 
Cato. Let us appear nor rash, nor diffident: 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault; 
And fear admitted into public counsels, 
Betrays like treason: Jet us shun them both. 
Fathers, I cannot see that our affairs 
Are grown thus desperate: we have bulwarks round us; 
Within our walls are troops inur’d to toil 
In Africk’s heats, and season’d to the sun; 
Numidia’s spacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to rise at its young prince’s call. 
While there is hope, do not distrust the gods ; 
But wait, at least, till Ceesar’s near approach 
Force us to yield. ”T'will never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No, Iet us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full Jength, and spin it to the last ; 
So shall we gain still one day’s hberty : 
And Jet me perish, but, in Cato’s judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
1s worth a whole eternity in bandage. 


Enter Junius, rR. 


Jun. Fathers, e’en now a herald is arrived 
From Casar’s camp; and with him comes old Decius, 
The Roman knight: he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to speak with Cato. 
ato. By your permission, fathers.—Bid him enter. 
{Exit Junius, x. 
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Decius was once my frend: but other prospects 
Have loos'd those ites, and bound him tast to Cesar.— 
His message may determine our resolves. 


Enter Decius, Junius, and Titus, r. 


Dec. Casar sends health to Cato— 
Cato. Could he send it 
To Cato’s slaughter’d friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? 
Dec. My business is with Cato. Cesar sees 
The straits to which you’re driven; and as he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. 
atu. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he save Cato? Bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this: and tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life which he has power to offer. 
Dec. Rome ana her senators submit to Cesar. 
fer generals and her consuls are no more. 
Who check’d his conquests, and denied his triumphs, 
Why will not Cato be this Caesar's friend ? 
Catv. Those very reasons thou hast urg’d, forbid it, 
Dec, Cwsar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore sents this value on your life: 
Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendship, 
And name you terms. 
Cato, Bid him disband his legions ; 
Restore the commonwealth to hberty : 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate: 
Bid him do this and Cato is his friend. 
Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wisdom— 
Cato. Nay, more—though Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes— 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favour, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Dec. A style like this becomes a conquero. 
Cato. Decius, a style hike this becomes a Roman. 
Dec. What is a Roman that is Casar’s foe? 
Cato. Greater than Cwsar; he’s a friend to virtue. 
Dec. Consider, Cato, you’re in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little senate ; 
You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 
Cato. Let him consider that who drives us hither: 
Tis Casar’s sword has made Rome’s senate little, 
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And thin’d its ranks. Alas, thy dazzled eye 

Beholds this man in a false glaring light, 

Which conquest and success have thrown upon him! 

Didst thou but view him right, thou’dst see him black 

With murder, treason, sacnlege, and crimes 

That strike my soul with horror but to name ’em. 

I know thou look’st on me, as on a wretch 

Beset with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes ; 

But, by the gods I swear, millions of worlds 

Should never buy me to be like that Cesar. 
Dec. Does Cato send this answer back to Cesar, 

For all his generous cares, and profer’d friendship ? 
Cato. His cares for me are insolent and vain : 

Presumptuous man! the gods take care of Cato.— 

Would Cesar show the greatness of his soul, 

Bid him employ his care for these my friends, 

And make good use of his ill-gotten power, 

By sheltering men much better than himself. 
Dec. Your high unconquer’d heart makes you forget 

You area man. You rush on your destruction. 

But I have done. When I relate hereafter 

The tale of this unhappy embassy, 

All Rome will be in tears. [Hatt with Junius and Titus, nr. 
Sem. [ Rising.] Cato we thank thee: 

Cesar will shrink to hear the words thou utter’st, 

And shudder in the midst of all his conquests.  [Sits, r. c. 
Luc. [Rising.] The senate owns its gratitude to Cato ; 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety, 

And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. [Sits, L.c. 
Sem. [Rising.] Sard ata gives no thanks on this account. 

Lucius seems fond of life : but what is life ? 

*Tis not to draw fresh air from time to time ; 

’Tis to be free, When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. 

Oh! could my dying hand but lodge a sword 

In Cesar’s bosom, and revenge my country, 

By heaven I could enjoy the pangs of death, 

And smile in agony! [ Sits. 
Lue. Others, perhaps, 

May serve their country with as warm a zeal, 

Though ’tis not kindled into so much rage. 
Sem. This sober conduct is a mighty virtue 

In lukewarm patriots. 
Cato. Come! no more Sempronius. 

All here are friends to Rome, and to each other: 
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Let us not weaken still the weaker side 
By our divisions. 

Sem. Cato, my resentments 
Are sacrificed to Rome. I stand reprov’d. 

Cato. Fathers, ’tis time you come to a resolve. 

Luc. Cato, we all go in to your opinion : 
Cesar’s behaviour has convine’d the senate 
We ought to hold it out till terms arrive. 

Sem. We ought to hold it out till death. But, Cato, 
My private voice is drown’d amid the senate’s. 

Cato. Then let us rise, my friends, and strive to fill 
This little interval, this pause of life, 
While yet cur liberty and fates are doubtful, 
With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it ; 
That heaven may say it ought to be prolong’d. 
Fathers, farewell.— The young Numidian prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our counsels. 

(Exeunt Porcius, Marcus, Lucius, Sempronius, and 
other Senators, 1. 


Enter Juba, R. vu. E. 


Cato. (n.c.) Juba, the Roman senate has resolv’d, 
Till time give better prospects, still to keep 
The sword unsheath’d, and turn its edge on Cesar. 
Juba. (p.) The resolution fits a Roman senate, 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condescend to hear a young man speak. 
My father, when some days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica ;— 
Alas, I thought not then his death so near ! 
Wept o’er me, press’d me in his aged arms, 
And, as his griefs gave way,—My son, he said, 
However Fortune may dis of me, 
Be Cato’s friend: he’ll train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but observe him well, 
Thouw’lt shun misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear ’em. 
Cato. Thy sire, good Juba, was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas! a better fate :— 
But heaven thought otherwise. 
Juba. His cruel fate, 
Tn spite of all the fortitude that shines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example, 
Subdues my soul, and fill my eyes with tears. 
Cato. It is an honest sorrow, and becomes thee. 
c 
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Juba. His virtues drew respect from foreign climes : 
The kings of Africk sought him for their friend, 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, 

Behind the hidden sources of the Nile ; 

Oft have their black ambassadors appear’d, 

Loaded with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. 
Cato. 1 am no stranger to thy father’s greatness. 
Juba. 1 do not mean to boast his power and greatness, 

But point out new alliances to Cato, 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our cause, and court 

The assistance of my father’s numerous friends? 

Did they know Cato, our remotest kings 

Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 

Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horror of the war, 

And making death more grim. 

Cato. And canst thou think, 

Cato will fly before the sword of Cesar, 

Reduc’d, like Hannibal, to seek relief 

From court to court, and wander up and down 

A vagabond in Africk 1 
Juba. Cato, perhaps, 

1’m too officious ; but my forward cares 

Would fain preserve a life of so much value. 

My heart is wounded, when I see such virtue 

Afflicted by the weight of such misfortunes. 

Cato. ‘Vhy nobleness of soul obliges me. 

But know, young prince, that valour soars above 

What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 

These are not ills; else would they never fall 

On heaven’s first favourites, and the best of men: 

The gods, in bounty, work up storms about us, 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues, which lie conceal’d . 

Jn the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 

Juba. I’m charm’d whene’er thou talk’st: I pant for 

virtue, 

And all my soul endeavours at perfection. 

Cato. Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, and toil ?—~ 
Laborious virtues al] ?—Learn them from Cato: 
Success and fortune must thou learn from Cesar. 

Juba. The best good fortune that can fall on Juba, 
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The whole success at which my heart aspires, 
Depends on Cato. 
‘ato. What does Juba say? 
Tell me thy wishes, prince. 
Juba, O, they’re extravagant! 
Stull let me hide them. 
Cato. Speak: what can’st thou ask 
That Cato will refuse? 
Juba. 1 fear to name it: 
Marcia—inherits all her father’s virtues. 
Cato. (1.c.) Adieu, young prince, 1 would not hear a 
word 
Might lessen thee in my esteem. Remember, 
The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exacts severity from all our thoughits: 
It is not now a time to talk of aught 
But chains or couquest, liberty or death. [ Ievit, 1. 


Enter Syruax, kr. 


Syp. (n. c.) How’s this, my prince?’ What cover’d with 
contusion ? 

You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 

Juba, (L. c.) Syphax, 1’m undone. 

Syp. 1 know it well. 

Juba, Cato thinks meanly of me. 

Syp. And so will all mankind. 

Juba. \'ve open’d to him 
The weakness of my soul, my love for Marcia. 

Syp. Cato’s a proper person to intrust 
A love-tale with! 

Juba. O, 1 could pierce my heart, 
My foolish heart! Was ever wretch like Juba! 

Syp. Alas, my prince, how are you chang’d of late! 
I’ve known young Juba rise before the sun, 
To beat the thicket where the tiger slept, 
Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts: 
How did the colour mount into your cheeks, 
When first you rous’d him to the chase! 1’ve seen you, 
Even in the Libyan dog-days, hunt him down; 
Then charge him close, provoke him to the rage 
Of tangs and claws, and, stooping from your horse, 
Rivet the panting savage to the ground. 

Juba. Pr’ythee, no more. 

Syp. How would the old king smile 
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To see you weigh the paws, when tipp’d with gold, 
And throw the shaggy spore about your shoulders! 
Juba. Syphax, this old man’s talk, though honey flow’d 
In every word, would now lose all its sweetness. 
Cato’s displeas’d, and Marcia’s lost for ever! 
Syp. (1.c.) Young prince, I yet could give you good 
advice : 
Marcia might still be yours. 
Juba. What say’st thou, Syphax? 
By heavens, thou turn’st me all into attention. 
Syp. Marcia might still be yours. 
Juba. As how, dear Syphax? 
Syp. Juba commands Numidia’s hardy troops, 
Mounted on steeds unus’d to the restraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the wind: 
Give but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel up, 
And bear her off. 
Juba. Can such dishonest thoughts 
Rise up in man? Would’st thou seduce my youth 
To do an act that would destroy my honour? 
Syp. Gods, I could tear my beard to hear you talk! 
Honour’s a fine imaginary notion, 
That draws in raw and unexperienc’d men 
To real mischiefs, while they hunt a shadow. 
Juba, Would’st thou degrade thy prince into a ruffian? 
Syp. The boasted ancestors of these great men 
Whose virtues you admire, were all such ruffians: 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape: 
Your Scipios, Cwesars, Pompeys and your Catos,— 
These gods on earth,—are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids, of ravish’d Sabines. 
Juba. Syphaz, I fear, that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 
Syp. My prince, you want to know the world: 
You have not read mankind: your youth admires 
The throes and swellings of a Roman soul, 
Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
Juba. If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance | 
Syp. Go, go, you’re young. 
Juba. Gods must I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanswer’d!—Thou'rt a traitor, 
A false old traitor. [Crosses to L. and goes up. 
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Syp. [Aside.] T- have gone too far. 
Juba, [Coming forward.] Cato shall know the baseness of 
thy soul. a 
Syp. [Asiue.] 1 must,appease this storm, or perish in it— 
Young prince, behold thee locks that are grown white 
Keneath a helmet in your father’s battles. 
Juba. These locks shall ne’er protect thy insolence. 
Syp. Must one rash word, the infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better ycars? 
This the reward of a whole life of service 7— 
[ Aside } Curse on the boy! how steadily he hears me! 
Juba. 1s it, because the throne of my forefathers 
Still stands unfill’d, and that Numidia’s crown 
Ifanys doubtful yet whose head it shall inclose, 
Thou thus presum'st to treat thy prince with scorn? 
[ Crosses to k. 
Syp. Why will you rive my heart with such expressions? 
Does not old Syphax follow you to war? 
What are his aims?) What is it he aspires to? 
Is it not this? ‘To shed the slow remains, 
His last poor ebb of blood in your defence? 
Juba, Syphax no more: 1 would not hear you talk. 
Syp. Not hear me talk? What, when my faith to Juba, 
My royal master’s son, is call’d in question ? 
My prince may strike me dead, and 1'll be dumb: 
but, whilst I live, ] must not hold my tongue, 
And languish out old age in his displeasure. 
Juba, Vhou know’st the way too well into my heart: 
1 do belteve thee loyal to thy prince. 
Syp. What greater instance can I give? I’ve offer’d 
To do an action which my soul abhors, 
And gain you whom you Jove, at any price: 
And ’us for this my prince has call’d me traitor. 
Juba, Sure thou mistak’st: 1 did not call thee so. 
Syp. You did indeed, my prince, you call’d me traitor: 
Nay, further, threaten’d you’d complain to Cato. 
Of what, my prince, would you complain to Cato? 
That Sypnax loves you, and would sacrifice 
His hfe,—nay, more, his honour,—in your service? 
Juba. Syphax, } know thou lov’st me: but thy zeal 
To serve thy master, carried thee too far. 
Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings, 
‘The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection, 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 
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And imitates her actions, where she is not: 
1t ought not to be sported with. 
Syp. (c.) Believe me, prince, you make old Syphax weep, 
To hear you talk,—but ’tis with tears of joy. 
lf e’er your father’s crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be blest by Cato’s lectures, 
Juba. (1.) Give me thy hand: we'll mutually forget. 
The warmth of youth, the frowardness of age. : 
Thy prince esteems thy worth, and loves thy person : 
[Embraces Syphaz. 
If e’er the sceptre comes into my hand, 
Syphax shall stand the second in my kingdom. 
Syp. Why will you overwhelm my age with kindness? 
My joy grows burdensome: I sha’n’t support it. 
Juba. My friend, farewell. I'll hence, and try to find 
Some blest occasion that may set me right 
In Cato’s thoughts. I’d rather have that man 
eexe my deeds, than worlds for my admirers. [Evzit, t 
Syp. Young men soon give, and soon forget affronts ; 
Old age is slow in both.—A false old traitor! 
Those words rash boy, may chance to cost thee dear. 
My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee :— 
But hence! ’tis gone: 1 give it to the winds :— 
Cesar, I’m wholly thine. 


Enter Szempronivs, rR. 


All hail, Sempronius ! 
Well, Cato’s senate is resolv’d to wait 
The fury of a siege, before it yields. 

Sem. Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate: 
Lucius declar’d for peace, and terms were offer'd 
To Cato by a messenger from Ceesar. 

Sup. Who is this messenger ? 

Sem. I've practis’d with him; 
And found means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends.— 
Is Juba fix’d? 

Syp. Yes,—but it is to Cato. 
T’ve tried the force of every reason on him, 
Laid safety, life, and interest in his sight ; 
But all are vain; he scorns them all for Cato. 

Sem. Well, ’tis no matter; we shall do without him. 
My friend, I now may hope thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba’s cause, and wishest Mascia mine. 

yp. May she be thine as fast as thou would’st have her! 
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But are thy troops prepar’d for a revolt 1 
Does the sedition catch from man to man, 
And run among their ranks? 
Sem, All, all is ready ; 
The factious leaders are our friends, and spread 
Murmurs and discontents among the soldiers: 
Within an hour, they'll storm the senate-house. 
Syp. Meanwhile, lll draw my Numidian troops 
Within the square, to exercise their arms, 
And, as J see occasion, favour thee. 
I laugh to think how kaa unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, while unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. 
So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th’impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sand, and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 
And smother’d in the dusty whirlwind, dies. Ezeunt, 1. 


END OF ACT IJ. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I.—A Portico of the Palace. 


Enter Marcus, i. and Porcrus, nr. 


Mar. (1...) Thanks to my stars, I have not rang’d about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend: 
Nature first pointed out my Porcius to me, 
And early taught me, by her secret force, 
To love thy person, ere I knew thy merit; 
Till what wae instinct, grew up into friendship. 
Por, (x.c.) The friendships of the world are oft, my 
brother, 
Confed’racies in vice, or leagues of pleasure ; 
Ours has severest virtue for its basis, 
And such a friendship ends not but with life. 
Mar. Porcius, thou know’st my soul in all its weakness; 
Then, pr’ythee, spare me on its tender side; 
Indulge me but in love, my other passions 
Shall rise and fall by virtue’s nicest rules. 
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Por. When love’s well tim’d, ’tis not a fault to love: 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 
{ would not urge thee to dismiss thy passion,— 
1 know ’twere vain; but to suppress its force, 
Tul better times may make it look more graceful. 
Mar. (n.).Alas! thou talk’st like one who never felt 
The impatient throbs and longings of a soul 
‘That pants and reaches after distant good. 
A lover does not live by vulgar time : 
In every moment of my Lucia’s absence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burthen ; 
And yet, when | behold the charming maid, 
L’m ten times more undone ; while hope, and fear, 
And grief, and rage, and love, rise up at once, 
And with variety of pain distract me. 
Por. (c.) What can | say, or do, to give thee help? 
Mar. (1t.c.) Poreius, thou oft enjoy’st the fair one’s 
presence: 
Then undertake my cause, and plead it to her 
With all the strength and heat of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendship can inspire. 
‘Tell her, thy brother languishes to death, 
And fades away and withers in his bloom ; 
That he forgets his sleep, and loathes his food, 
hat youth, and health, and war, are joyless to him: 
Describe his anxious days, and restless nights, 
And all the torments that thou see’st me sutler. 
Por, 1 do entreat thee, give me not an office 
‘That suits with me so ill:—thou know’st my temper. 
Mar. Can’st thou behold me sinking in my woes, 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
‘To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrows? 
QO, Porcius, Porcius, from my soul 1 wish 
‘thou didst but know thyself what ’tis to love: 


Then would’st thou pity and assist thy brother. [Goes x. 
Por. [Aside.] What should I do? If 1 disclose my 
assion, 


Our {riendship’s at an end: if I conceal it, 
The world will call me false to a friend and brother. 

Mar. (R.) But sce where Lucia, at her wanted hour, 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
I’njoys the noon-day breeze! Behold her! Porcius, 
That face, that shape, those eyes, that heaven of beauty !|—~ 
Observe her well, and blame me if thou canst. 
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Por. She sees us, and advances. 
Mar. I'll withdraw, 
And leave you for a while. Remember, Porcius, 
Thy brother’s life depends upon thy tongue. [Eait x. 


Enter Lucta, u. 


Lue, (n.c.) Did I not see your brother Marcus here t 
Why did he fly the place, and shun my presence ? 

Por. (c.) O, Lucia, language is too faint to show 
His rage of love; it prays upon his life ; 

He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. 

My heart bleeds for him: 

Fen now, while thus I stand blest in thy presence, 
A secret damp of grief comes o’er my thoughts, 
And I’m unhappy though thou smil'st upon me. 

Lue, How wilt thou guard thy honour in the shock 
Of love and friendship? Think betimes, my Porcius, 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might ensure 
Our mutual bliss, would raise to such a height 
Thy brother’s griefs, as might, perhaps, destroy him. 

bor, Alas, poor youth! What dost thou think, my Lucia? 
His generous, open, undesigning heart 
Has bege’d his rival to solicit for him: 

Then do not strike him dead with a denial ; 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his soul 

With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope: 
Perhaps, when we have pass’d these gloomy hours, 
And weather’d out the storm that beats upon us—— 

Luc. No, Porcius, no: I see thy sister’s tears, 

Thy father’s anguish, and thy brother’s death, 
In the pursuit of our ill-fated loves: 
And, Porcius, here I swear—[Kneels.]—to heaven I swear, 
To heaven, and all the powers that judge mankind, 
Never to join my plighted hand with thine, 
While such a cloud of mischief*hangs about us— 
But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts, as far—as 1 am able. 
Por, [Raising her.) What hast thou said? Recall those 
hasty words. 
Or I am lost for ever. 

Luc. Think, Porcius, think thou see’st thy dying brother 
Stabb’d at his heart, and all besmear’d with blood, 
Storming at heaven and thee. Thy awful sire 
Sternly demands the cause, the accursed cause 
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That robs him of his son.-Farewell, my Porcius! 
Farewell, though death is in the word, for ever! 

Por. ‘Thou must not go; my soul still hovers o’er thee. 
And can’t get loose. | 

Luc. lf the firm Porcius shake 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia suffers. 
But see, thy brother Marcus bends this way; [Crosses tor. 
IT sicken at the sight. Once more, farewell! 
Farewell !—and know, thou wrong’st me, if thou think’st 
Ever was love, or ever grief, like mine. Levit, v. 


Enter Mancuvs, r. 


Mar. (r.c.) Porcius, what hopes? How stands she? 
Am 1 doom’d 
To life or death? 
Por. (c.) What would’st thou have me say? 
Mar, Thy downcast looks, and thy disorder’d thoughts, 
Tell me my fate: 1 ask not the success 
My cause has found. 
Por, I'm griev’d 1 undertook it. 
Mar. What! does the barbarous maid insult my heart, 

And triumph in my pains? 

Por. Away! you’re too suspicious in your griefs : 
lucia, though sworn never to think of love, 
Compassionates your pains, and pities you. 

Mar, Compassionates my pains, and pities me! 

W hat is compassion, when ’tis void of love?—° 

Foo! that 1 was, to choose so cold a friend 

To urge my cause !—Compassionates my pains! 

To one that asks the warm returns of love, 

Compassion’s cruelty—’'tis scorn—'tis death. — [Crosses tu L. 
Por. Mareus, no more! Have | deserv’d this treatment ? 
Mar. What have I said ?—Q, Porcius! O, forgive me!— 

A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 

With every thing, its friends, itself— [Trumpets heard, v. 

But hah !-— 

What means that sound, big with the threat of war? 

What new alarm? [Trumpets again, 1. 
Por. («.) A second, louder yet, 

Swells in the winds, and comes more full upon us. 

Mar. Oh, for some glorious cause to fall in battle! 
JLucia, thou hast undone me: thy disdain 
Has broke my heart: ‘tis death must give me case. 

Por. Quick, let us hence: who knows if Cato’s life 
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Stands sure? O, Marcus, I am on fire; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. 
[Exeunt, u.—Trumpets sound, i. till Semprontus enters. 


SCENE 1].—A Square before the Pulace. 


Enter Sempronius, u. Junrus, Tirvus, and other Mutineers. 


Sem. (c.) At length the winds are rais’d, the storm blows 
high ! 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has spent itself on Cato’s head. 
Meanwhile, 17H herd among his friends, and seem 
One of the number ; that, whate’er arrive, 
My friends and fellow-soldiers may be safe. Hait, v. 
Jun. We are all safe ; Sempronius is our friend.— 
Trumpets, 1. 
Hark! Cato enters.—Bear up boldly to him ; 
This day will end our toils, and give us rest.— 
Fear nothing ; for Sempronius is our friend. 
{ Trumpets, v. 


Enter Caro, Porcius, Marcus, Lucius, Semrnonius, and 
Senators, L. 


Ensign, Eagle, Lictors, Guards, u. 8. §. Mutineers stund x. 


Cato. (1. c-) Where are these bold intrepid sons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their genera] send a brave defiance ? 
Sem. (Aside, t.] Curse on their dastard souls, they stand 
astonish’d ! 
Cato. (c.) Perfidious men !—and will you thus dishonour 
Your past exploits, and sully all your wars? 
Do you confess, twas not a zeal for Rome, 
Nor love of Liberty, 
Drew you thus far, but hopes to share the spoil 
Of conquer’d towns, and plunder’d provinces? 
Fir'd with such motives, you do wells join 
With Cato’s foes and follow Casar’s banners. 
Behold—ungrateful men !~ 
Behold my bosom naked to your swords, 
And let the man that’s injur’d strike the blow.— 
Which of you all suspects that he is wrong’d, 
Or thinks he suffers greater ills than Cate? | 
Am I distinguish’d from you but by toils, 
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Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares? 
Painful pre-eminence ! 
Sem. [ Aside, t.] By heavens, they droop :— 
Confusion to the villains !—all is lost. 
Cuto. Hence, worthless men!—hence, and complain to 
Cesar, 
You could uot undergo the toils of war. 
Nor bear the hardships, that your general bore. 
Luc. Se c.) See, Cato, see—the unhappy men they weep ; 
Fear and remorse, and sorrow for their crime 
Appear in every look and plead for mercy. 
Cato. Learn to be honest men; give up your leaders, 
And pardon shall descend on all the rest. 
Sem. (1. c.) Cato, commit these wretches to my care: 
First, let them each be broken on the rack— 
Then, with what life remains, impal’d, and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake ;— 
There let them hang, and taint the southern wind: 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up, and see their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and blackening in the sun. 
Cato. Forbear, Sempronius :—see they suffer death ; 
But, in their deaths, remember they are men.— 
[The Mutineers retire, n.—Sempronius crosses to R.— 
Cato goes up L. 
Lucius, the base degenerate age requires 
Severity and justice in its rigour ; 
This curbs an impious, bold, offending world, 
Commands obedience, and gives force to laws. 
When by just vengeance guilty mortals pensh, 
The gods behold their punishment with pleasure, 
And lay the uplifted thunderbolt asice. 
Sem. Cato, I gladly execute thy will. 
Cato. Meanwhile, we'll sacrifice to hberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the nghts, 
The generous plan of power deliver’d down, 
From age to age, by your renown’d forfathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of so much blood :— 
O let it never perish in your hands, 
ut piously transmit it to your children! 
Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 
And make our lives in thy possession happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence! 
[ Flourish. — nt Cato, Poretus, Marcus, Lucius, Senc- 
tors, Ensign, Lictors, and Guards, L. and L. 3. Em 
Traitors stand k. 
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Jun. Sempronius, you have acted like yourself: 
One would have thought, you had been half in earnest. 
Sem. (1.) Villain, stand off!—Base, grovelling, worthless 
wretches! 
Mongprels in faction! poor faint-hearted traitors ! 
Tit. (x. c.) Nay, now you carry it too far, Sempronius: 
Throw off the mask; there are none here but friends. 
Sem. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
Thev’re thrown neglected by; but, if it fails, 
They’re sure to die like dogs, as you shall do.— 
Guards— 


Enter Guards, 1. 5. FE. 


Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death. 
Jun. Nay; since it comes to this— 
Sem. Dispatch them quick ;—but nrst, pluck out their 
tongues ; 
Lest with their dying breath they sow sedition. 
[Lreunt Guards, with the Mutineers, r. 


Enter sypuax, . U. Fe 


Syp. (c.) Our first design my friend, has prov’d abortive ; 
Still there remains an after-game to play: 
My troops are mounted: their Numidian steeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to scour the desert: 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 
We'll force thie gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage. 
A day will bring us into Cewsar’s camp. 
Sem. (r.) Confusion! I have failed of half my purpose : 
Mercia, the charming Mercia’s left behind ! . 
Syp. How! will Sempronius turn a woman’s slave ? 
Sem. Think not that I can ever feel the soft 
Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love. 
Syphax, I long to clasp that haughty maid, 
And bend her stubborn virtue to my passion: 
When I have gone thus far, I’d cast her off. 
Syp. What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? 
Sem. But how to gain admission? for access 
"Is given to none but Juba and her brothers. 
Syp. (1,.¢.) Thou shalt have Juba’s dress and Juba’s 
guards : 
e) 
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The door will open when Numidia’s prince 

Seems to appear before the slaves that watch them. 
Sem. I thank thy friendly zeal :—Mercia’s my own! 

How will my bosom swell with anxious joy, 

When I behold her struggling in my arms, 

With glowing beauty and disordered charms ; 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Pant in her breast and vary in her face! 

So Pluto, seiz’d of Proserpine, convey’d 

To hell tremendous gloom the ah eta maid ; 

There grimly smil’d, pleased with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envied Jove his sunshine and his skies. [Exeunt v. 


END OF ACT IIl. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—A Portico of the Palace. 


Enter Marcia and Lucia, Rk. 


Lue. (. c.) Now tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy soul, 
If thou believ’st it possible for woman 
To suffer greater ills than Lucia suffers? 

Mar. (x.c.) O Lucia, Lucia, might my big swoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow, 
Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 

Luc. I know thou’rt doom’d alike to be belov’d 
By Juba, and thy father’s friend Sempronius : 
But which of these has power to charm like Porcius? 

ar. Still must I beg thee not to name Sempronius? 
Lucia, I like not that loud boisterous man: 
Juba to all the bravery of a hero 
Adds softest love and sweetness: he, I own 
sa make, indeed, the proudest woman happy. 
uc. But should your father give you to Sempronius ? 

Mar. I dare not think he will: but, if he should— 
I hear the sound of feet :—they march this way, 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown 
Each tofter thought in sense of present danger. [Goes up fr. 
When love once pleads admission to our hearts, 
In spite of all the virtue we can boast, 
The woman that deliberates is lost. {Exeunt, u. 8. F- 
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Enter Sempnonius, rn. dressed like Juba, with Numidian 
Guards. 


Sem. The deer is lodg’d ; I’ve track’d her to her covert: 
Be sure you mind the word ; and, when I give it, 
Rush in at once, and seize upon your prey : 
Let not her cnes or tears have force to move you. 
How will the young Numidian rave, to see 
His mistress Jost! If oie could glad my soul 
Beyond the enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
’T would be to torture that young gay barbarian. 
But hark, what noise? Death to my hopes! ’tis he, 
"Tis Juba’s self. ‘There is but one way left: 
He must be murdered, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. Hah Sasarcss do you tremble? 
Or act like men; or, by yon azure heaven 





Enter Juba, rR. with Guards. 


Juba. What do I see? Who’s this, that dares usurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince? 
Sem. One that was born to scourge thy arrogance, 
Presumptuous youth. 
Juba. What can this mean? Sempronius! 
Sem. My sword shall answer thee :—have at thy heart. 
Juba. Nay, then beware thy own, proud barbarous man. 
[They fight, n. c.—Sempronius falls —His Guards sur- 
render to Juba’s.—Their swords are taken from them. 
Sem. Curse on my stars!) Am I then doom’d to fall 
By a boy’s hand, and for a worthless woman? 
This my close of life! 
Oh, for a peal of thunder, that would make 
Earth, sea, and air, and heaven, and Cato tremble! —[ Dies. 
Juba, With what a spring his furious soul broke loose, 
And left the limbs still quivering on the ground! 
Ilence let us carry off those slaves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 
This dark design, this mystery of fate. 
Exit, rn. with Guards and Prisoners. 


Enter Marcta and Lucta, 1. 
sede Sure ‘twas the clash of swords: my troubled 
leart 
Ts so cast down and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound. 
O, Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake— 
I die away with horror at the thought. 
pd 2 
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Mar. (r.c.) See, Lucia, see! here’s blood! 
What! a Numidian! Heavens preserve the prince! 
The face lies muted up within the garment— 
But hah!—death to my sight !—a diadem ?— 
O gods! ’tis he! Juba lies dead before us. 

Luc. Now, Marcia, now call up to thy assistance 
Thy wonted strength and constancy of mind. 

Mar. Lucia, look there, and wonder at my patience : 
Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run distracted ! 

Luc. What can I think or say to give thee comfort? 


Enter Juba, rn. vu. £. with Guards, 


Mar. Talk not of comfort, ’tis for lighter ills, 
Behold a sight that strikes all comfort dead. 
I will indulge my sorrows ; 
‘That man, that best of men, deserv’d it from me. 
Juba, What do I hear? and was the false Sempronius 
That best of men? OQ, had I fall’n like him, 
And could have thus been mourn’d, I had been happy. 
Mar. [Kneeling by Sempronius.] O Juba! Juba! Juba! 
IIe’s dead, and never knew how much I lov’d him. 
Lucia, who knows but his poor bleeding heart, 
Amidst its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 
And the last words he utter’d call‘d me cruel ? 
Alas, he knew not—hapless youth !—he knew not 
Marcia’s whole soul was full of love and Juba. 
Juba, [Aside.] Do I live—or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks? Allis Elysium round me. 
Mar. Ye dear remains of the most lov’d of men, 
Nor modesty nor virtue here forbids 
A last embrace, while thus —~ 
Juba. [Comes forward.] See, Marcia, see, 
The happy Juba lives: [She rises] he lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth and eagerness of love. [They embrace. 
. Mar. With pleasure and amaze I stand transported. 
If thou art Juba, who lies there’? 
Juba, (n.) A wretch, 
Disguis’d like Juba on a curs’d design. 
The tale is long, nor have 1 heard it out; 
Thy father knows it all. 1 could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew, in all the haste of love, to find thee: 
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I found thee weeping ; and confess, this once, 
Am rapt with joy, to see my Marcia’s tears. 

Mar. I’ve been surpris’d in an unguarded hour, 
But must not now go back; the love that lay 
Half smother’d in my breast, has broke through all 
Its weak restraints, and burns in its full lustre : 

1 cannot, if | would conceal it from thee. 

Jub. My joy! my best belov’d! my only wish! 
How shall 1 speak the transport of my soul! 

Mar. Lucia, thy arm: O let me rest upon it! 
The vital blood that hath forsook my heart, 
Returns again in such tumultuous tides, 

It quite o’ercomes me. ' Lead me to my apartment. 

O prince! I blush to think what I have said ; 

But fate has wrested the confession from me. 

Go on, and prosper in the path of honour : 

Thy virtue will excuse my passion for thee, 

And make the gods propitious to our Jove. [ Exit with Lucia, t. 

Jub. (c.) Tam so blest, I fear ’tis all a dream. 
Fortune, thou now hast made amends for all 
Thy past unkindness: I absolve my stars— 

What, though Numidia add her conquer’d towns 

And provinces, to swell the victor’s triumph ? 

Juba will never at his fate repine : 

Let Cesar have the world. if Marcia’s mine. [ Exit, L. 


SCENYF, I1.—A Square before the Palace.—Trumpets. 


Enter Lucius, Caro, and Freedman, uw. 


Luc. (r.) I stand astonish’d. What! the bold Sempro- 
nius, 
That still broke foremost thro’ the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal transported ! 
And virtuous e’en to madness 
Cato. (1. c.) Trust me my friend, 
Our civil discords have produc’d such crimes, 
Such monstrous crimes, I am surpris’d at nothing. 
O Lucius, I am sick of this bad world: 
The daylight and the sun grow painful to me. 





Enter Ponrcivus. pr. 


But see where Porcius comes.—What means this haste ? 
Por. (c.) My heart is griev’d ; 
( bring such news as will afflict my father. 
Cato. Has Caesar shed more Roman blood? 
d3 
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Por, Not so:— 
The traitor Syphax, as within the square 
He exercis’d his troops, the signal given, 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horse 
‘To the south gate, where Marcus holds the watch : 
I saw, and call’d to stop him ; but in vain; 
He toss’d his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not stay and peri like Sempronius. 
Cato. Perfidious men !—But haste, my son, and see 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman’s part. 
[Bait Porcius, x. and the Freedmen, with drawn swords. 
Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me: 
Justice gives way to force; the conguer’d world 
is Casar’s: Cato has no business in it. 
Luc. While pride, oppression, and injustice reign, 
The world will still demand her Cato’s presence. 
In pity to mankind, submit to Casar, 
And reconcile thy mighty soul to life. 
Cato, Would Lucius have me live, to swell the number 
Of Cesar’s slaves ?—or, by a base submission, 
Give up the cause of Rome, and own a tyrant? (1.) 
Luc. The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungencrous terms :—his enemies confess, 
The virtues of humanity are Casar’s. 
Cate. Curse on his virtues! they’ve undone his country: 
Such popular humanity is treason. (11..) 
But Juba comes.—The ingenuous prince appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious subjcct. 


Enter Juwa, v. 


Juba. 1 blush, and am confounded, to appear 

Before thy presence, Cato. 

Cato. (1. c.) What's thy crime? 
Juba, \’m a Numidian. 
Cato. And a brave one too : 

Thou hast a Roman soul. 

Juba. Hast thou not heard 
Of my false countrymen ? 
Cato. Alas, good youth, 

Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 

The product of all climes ;—Rome lias its Casars. 
Juba. "Vis generous, thus to comfort the distress’d. 
Cutu. "Lis just, to give applause where ’tis deserv'd. 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune, 
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Like purest gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all’ its weight. 
Enter Ponrcivs, nr. 
Por. (c.) Misfortune on misfortune! grief on grief 
My brother Marcus 
Cato. Hah! what has he done? 
Has he forsook his post? Has he given way? 
Did he took tamely on, and let them pass? 
Por. Searce had 1 left my father, but 1 met him, 
Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiers, 
Breathless and pale, and cover'd o’er with wounds. 
Lone, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
tle stood the shock of a whole host of foes, 
Till, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 
Uppress'd with multitudes, he greatly fell. 
Cato. Vm satisfied. 
Por, (x. ¢.) Nor did he fall, before 
His sword had piere’d thro’ the false heart of Syphax. 
I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 
Cato. (c.) Thanks to my gods! my boy has done his 
duty. 
Porcius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
Ilis urn near mine. [ Crosses to 1. 
Por. Long may they keep asunder! 
Luc. O. Cato, arm thy soul with all its patience! 
See where the corpse of thy dead son approaches ; 
Vhe citizens and senators, alarm’d, 
Having gather'd round it, and attend it weeping. 
[A dead March, zn. 


Enter Lictors, Senators, and Soldiers, rn.—bearing the Body 
cf Mancus on a Bier, which they place c.—Ireedmen, bear- 
ing his Helmet, Shield, Sword, and Snear—Eagle and other 
Ensigns 8. P.Q. Ri—and Guards with their arms re- 
versed.— Enter pr. u. x. sit Lictors with Fasces; they 
divide <. and range n. and t..—Senators, two and two, pass 
the Lictors, and range x. and u.—Caro stands c. in front 
of the Bier. 

Cato. (c.) Welcome, my son!—Here set him down, my 
friends, 

Full in my sight; that J may view at leisure 

The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 

How beautiful is death, when earn’d by virtue ! 

Who would not be that youth?) What pity is it 
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That we can die but once, to serve our country! 
Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends? 
I should have blush’d, if Cato’s house had stood 
Secure, and flourish’d in a civil war. 
Porcius, behold thy brother; and remember, 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 
When Rome demands? [Advances to the front.| But Rome 
is NOW no more: 
The Roman empire’s fall’n—O, curs’d ambition !— 
Fall’n into Cesar’s hands :—our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer, but his country. 
Juba, (L. c.) Behold that generous man! Nome fills his 


eyes 
With BCH that flow’d not o’er his own dead son. 
Por. (n. c.) While Cato lives, Cesar will blush to see 
Mankind enslav’d, and be asham’d of empire. 
Cato. Cesar asham’d! Has he not seen Vharsalia ? 
Luc. (Rr. c.) Cato, ’tis time, thou save thyself and us. 
Cato. Lose not a thought on me; 1’m out of danger; 
Cesar shall never say, “‘1’ve conquer'd Cato.” 
But, O my friends, your safety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts.—How shall 1 save my friends? 
’Yis now, O Ceasar, | begin to fear thee. 
Luc. Cesar has mercy, if we ask it of him. 
Cato. Then ask it, I conjure you: let him know, 
Whate’er was done against him, Cato did it: 
Add, if you ae that ] request it of him, 
That I myself, with tears, request it of him, 
The virtue of my friends may pass unpunish’d. 
Juba, my heart 1s troubled for thy sake: 
Should ] advise thee to regain Numidia, 
Or seek the conqueror? 
Juba. If 1 forsake thee 
Whilst I have life, may Heaven abandon Juba! 
Cato. [Laying his hand on Juba.] Thy virtues, prince, if 
I foresee aright, 
Will one day make thee great. At Rome, hereafter, 
"Twill be no crime to have been Cato’s friend. 
Porcius, come hither to me. [Turning to Porcius] Ah, my 
son, 
Despairing of success, 
Let me advise thee to withdraw betimes 
To our paternal seat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Censor toil’d with his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors were bless’d 
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In humble virtues, and a rural life 
There live retir'd: 
Content thyself to be obscurely good : 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
‘he post of honour is a private station. 
Por. 1 hope, my father does not recommend 
A life to Porcius that he scorns himself. 
Cato. Farewell, my friends! [Lucius and Senators, who 
are x. join other Senators 1..] If there be any of you. 
Who dare not trust the victor’s clemency, 
Know, there are ships prepared by my command, 
Their sails already opening to the winds, 
That shall convey you to the wished-for port. 
Is there aught else, my friends, 1 can do for you? 
‘The conqueror draws near. Once more, farewell! 
lf e’er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Cesar never shall approach us more. 
[ Pointing to the Bier. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fir’d, 
Who greatly in his country’s cause expir’d, 
Shall know he conquer’d. The firm patriot there, 
Who made the weltare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune cross’d, 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost. 

{Lhe four Soldiers take up the Bier.—A dead March sounds 
in the Orchestra.—Exeunt Lucius and Senators, two by 
two--Cato—- Bier, attended as before—Porcius and Juba 
—Eagle—Fuasces, two by two—Ensigus, 8. P,Q. R.— 
Ensigns, Pateras—Guards, &c. 


END OF ACT Iv. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—A chamber in the Paluce.—Cato discovered, 
sitting in deep meditation, holding in his hand Plato’s 


book on the Immortality of the Soul:—a drawn sword lying 
by him on the tuble. 


Cato. It must be so;—Plato, thou reasonest well ;— 
Klse whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
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Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity !—[Rising and coming forward.]—Thou pleasing, 
dreadful, thought !— 

Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect hes before me, 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.— 
Here will I hold: If there’s a power above us— 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when? or where ?—This world was made for Cesar.— 
I’m weary of conjectures: This must end ’em. 

Goes back to the table, laying his hand on his sword. 
Thus am I doubly arm’d: my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me: 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me, | shall never die. 

[Comes forward with a roll of paper and a sword. 
The soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.— 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Crow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.— 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me? 
Nature oppress’d, and harass'd out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. ‘his once I’ll favour her, 
That my awaken’d soul may take her flight, 
Renew’d in al] her strength, and fresh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest: Cato knows neither of ’em, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die.— [ Returns and sits. 


Enter Porcius, nr. 


But hah! how’s this!—My son! Why this intrusion? 
Were not my orders that {acai be private? 
Why am 1 disobeyed ? 

Por. Alas, my father! 
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What means this sword? this instrument of death? 
Let me convey it hence. [Tukes it up. 
Cato. Rash youth, forbear? 
Por. © let the prayers, the entreaties of your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wrest it from you. 
Cato. Would’st thou betray me? would’st thou give 
me up, 
A slave, a captive, into Cesar’s hands? [ Rises. 
Retire: and learn obedience to a father ; 
Or know, young man— 
Por. Look not thus sternly on me: 
You know I’d rather die than disobey you. [Lays it down. 
Cato. ’Tis well: again 1’m master of myself, 
[Takes up the sword. 
Now, Cesar, let thy troops beset our gates, 
And bar each avenue: thy gathering fleets 
O’erspread the sea, and stop up every port; 
Cato shall open to himself a passage, 
And mock thy hopes. [Comes forward, r. 
Por, [Kneels, n. c.] O, sir, forgive your son, 
Whose grief hangs heavy on him !—O, my father— 
How am I sure it is not the last time 
J e’er shall call you so:—be not displeas’d, 
O, be not angry with me, whilst I weep, 
And, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul. 
Cato. Thou hast been ever good and dutiful. 
[Lays his hand on his heud. 
Weep not, my son; all will be well again: 
The righteous gods, whom I have sought to please, 
Will succour Cato, and protect his children. 
Por. Your words give comfort to my drooping heart. 
[ Rises. 
Cato. Porcius, thou may’st rely upon my conduct: 
Cato will never act what misbecomes him.— 
But go, my son; take care that nought be wanting 
Among thy father’s friends; see them embark’d ; 
And tell me if the winds and seas befriend ’em.— 
My soul is quite weigh’d down with care, and asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment’s sleep. 
Cato goes up—Porcius follows him and kneels at his feet.— 
Cato looks kindly upon him, and then exit, u. 
Por, My thoughts are more at ease; my heart revives.— 
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Enter Mancia, v. 


O, Marcia, O, my sister, still there’s hope: 
Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
He 3s retir’d to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. He has dispatch’d me hence 
With orders that bespeak a mind compos’d, 
And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none disturb his slumbers. 
[Exit Porcius, r. v. 
Mar. (c.) O, ye immortal powers, that guard the just, 
Watch round his couch and soften his repose! 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams! Remember all his virtues, 
And shew mankind that goodness is your care! 


Enter Lucia, L. 


Luc. c) Where is your father, Marcia? Where is Cato? 

Mar. Lucia, speak low :—he is retir'd to rest. 

My friend, I feel a gentle dawning hope 
Rise in my soul: we may be happy still. 

Luc. (1. c.) Alas, I tremble when I think on Cato ; 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble, 

Cato is stern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakness that he never felt. 

Mar. Though stern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all goodness, Lucia, always mild, 
Compassionate and gentle, to his friends: 

Fill’d with domestic tenderness—the best, 
The kindest father !—I have ever found him 
Easy, and good, and bounteous to my wishes. 
Luc. ’Tis his consent alone can make us happy. 
But who knows Cato’s thoughts? 
Who knows how yet he may dispose of Porcius? 
Or how he has determin’d of thyself? 
Mar. Let him but live, commit the rest to heaven. 


Enter Lucius, u. 


Luc. (c.) Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man.— 
O Marcia, I have seen thy god-like father: 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 
A kind refreshing sleep has fallen upon him : 
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1 saw him stretch’d at ease, his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams: as 1 drew near his couch, 
He smil'd, and cried, Cesar, thou canst not hurt me. 
Mar. (x.c.) His mind still labours with some dreadful 
thought. 


Enter Jupa, R. 


Juba. (n.) Lucius, the horsemen are return’d from viewing 
The number, strength, and posture of our fues, 
Who now encamp within a short hour’s march. 
On the high point of yon bright western tower 
We ken them from star; the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnish’d helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
Luc. Marcia, ’tis time we should awake thy father, 
Cesar is still dispos’d to give us terms ; 
And waits at distance, till he hears from Cato. 


Enter Porcius, n. 


Porcius, thy looks speak somewhat of importance. 
What tiding dost thou bring? Methinks, I see 
Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. . 
Por. As I was hastening to the port, where now 
My father’s friends, impatient for a passage, 
Accuse the lingering winds, a sail arriv’d 
from Pompey’s son, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death, 
And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Assert her rights and claim her liberty.— 
{Groans are heard, 1. 
But hark! what means that proan?—O give me way, 
And let me fly into my father’s presence. [Exit Purcius, 1. 
Luc. Cato amidst his slumbers, thinks on Kome, 
And in the wild disorder of his soul 
Mourns o’er his eountry.— [Groans again, 1. 
Hah! a second groan!—Heaven guard us all ! 
Mar. Alas! ’tis not the voice 
Of one who sleeps: ’tis agonizing pain, 
*Tis death is in that sound. 


Enter Poncius, i. advances between Mancia, and Jupa. 
Por. (1.) O sight of woe! 
O Marcia, what we fear’d is come to pass !— 
Cato has fallen upon his sword— 
Lue. (tu. c.) O Porcius, 
¥ 
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Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 
And let us guess the rest. 

Por. I’ve raise him up, 
And plac’d him in his js ee where, pale and faint, 
He gasps for breath, and, as his life flows from him— 
Demands to see his friends. His servants weeping, 
Obsequious to his orders bear him hither. 

Mar. O Heaven, assist me in this dreadful hour 
To pay the last sad tribute to my father! 


Enter Cato, wu. preceded by two Freedmen and supported by 
two others.—-The two first Freedmen remove the tuble, n. 
and remain by it.—Marcia runs to assist Cato, takes his 
right arm and helps to bring him to a chair, c. 


Juba. (n.c.) These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 
O, Cesar! 

Luc. (1.c.) Now is Rome fallen indeed ! 

Cato. (c,) Here set me down. 
Porcius, come near me ;—are my friends embark’d? 
Can any thing be thought of for their service ? 
Whilst yet I live, let me not live in vain.— 
O Lucius, art thou here ?—Thou art too good !— 
Let this our friendship live between our children ; 
Make Porcius happy in thy daughter Lucia.— 
Alas, poor man, he weeps!—Marcia, my daughter— 
O bend me forward !—Juba loves thee, Marcia. 
A senator of Rome, while Rome surviv’d, 
Would not have match’d his daughter with a king ; 
But Casar’s arms have thrown down all distinction: 
Whoe’er is brave and virtuous, is a Koman.— 
I’m sick to death.—O, when shall I get loose 
From this vain world, the abode of guilt and sorrow!— 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing sou!l.—Alas! I fear, 
l’ve been too hasty.—O ye powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his im iost thoughts, 
If I have done amiss, impute it not !-— 
The best may err—but you are good, and oh! 

[ Dies.—Curtain descends to solemn music. 


Disposition of the Characters at the full of the Curtain. 


FREEDMEN. FREEDMEN. 
Porcius. Jupa. — Caro. Marera. Lucius. 


THE END, 


EPILOGUE, 


WRITTEN BY DR. GARTH AND SPOKEN BY MRS. PORTER, 


What odd fantastic things we women do! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo? 
But die a maid, yet have the choice of two? 
Ladies are often cruel to their cost ; 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most. 
Vows of virginity should well be weigh’d; : 
Too oft they’re cancell’d tho’ im convents made. 
Woua'd you revenge such rash resolves—you may 
Be spiteful—and believe the thing we say, 

We hate you when you're easily said nay. 

Ilow needless, if you knew us, were our fears! 
Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd as you yourselves would chuse, 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, and to wealth we sell ; 

He sighs with more success that settles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mnix: 

"lis best repenting in a coach and six. 

Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn’d from you ; 
Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warns, 
But wicked wealth usurps the pow’r of charms: 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 

To swell in show, and be a wretch 1n state. 

At plays yeu ogle, at the mng you bow; 

Eva chur eties are no sanctuane¢s now: 

There, golden idols all your vows receive, 

She is no goddess that has nought to give. 

Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artless and the thoughts sincere, 
When gold and grandeur were unenvied things, 
And courts less coveted than groves and springs. 
Love then shall only mourn when truth complains, 
And constancy feel transport in its chains, 

Sighs with success their own soft anguish tell, 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal. 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but time, 

The fair shall listen to desert alone, 

And ev’ry Lucia find a Cato’s son. 


